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PREFACE. 


——— | ae j-———— 


THE period fixed by the Punjab Government for the compilation 
of the Gazetteer of the Province being limited to twelve months, the 
Editor has not been able to prepare any original matter for the present 
work; and his duties have been confined to throwing ‘the already 
existing material into shape, supplementing it as far as possible by 
contributions obtained from district officers, passing the draft through the 
press, circulating it for revision, altering it in accordance with the correc- 
tions and suggestions of revising officers, and printing and issuing the 
final edition. 

The material available in print for the Gazetteer of this district 
consisted of the Settlement Reports, and a draft Gazetteer, compiled 
between 1870 and 1874 by Mr. F. Cunningham, Barrister-at-Law. 
Notes on certain points have been supplied by district officers ; while 
the report on the Census of 1881 has been utilised. Of the present 
volume, Section A of Chap. V (General Administration), and the whole 
of Chap. VI (Towns), have been forthe most part supplied by the 
Deputy Commissioner; Section A of Chap. III (Statistics of Popu- 
laion) has been taken from the Census Report; while Mr. Wilson has 
kindly furnished an account of his revision of Mr. Channing's assess- 
ments. But with these exceptions, the great mass of the text has been 
taken almost, if not quite verbally, from Mr. Channing's Settlement 
Report of the district. 

The draft edition of this Gazetteer has been revised by Messrs.. 
W. Roberts, Channing, and Wilson. The Deputy Commissioner is respon- 
sible for the spelling of vernacular names, which has been fixed through- 
out by him in accordance with the prescribed system of transliteration. 


The final edition, though completely compiled by the Editor, has 
been passed through the press by Mr. Stack. 
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CHAPTER I. 


THeH DISTRICT. 


SECTION A.—DESORIPTIVE. 


The Gurgdon district is the southernmost.of the three districts Chapter I, A. 
of the Delhf division, and lies between north latitude 27° 39’ and = 
28° 81’, and east longitude 76° 21’ and 77° 35’ forming the extreme Descriptive. 
south-east corner of the Province. Its shape is seccouinaly irregular, General description. 
It is bounded on the north-east by the Delhi district; on the east 
by the Jamn4& which separates it from the districts of Bulandshahr 
and h of the North-West Provinces; on the south by the 
Mathré District of the North-West Provinces and by the state of 
Bhartpur ; on the west by the Alwar state; on the south-west (that 
is south of the Rewéari tahsil, by the Jaipur pargunah of Kotkdsim, 
by the B4wal parganah of N&bha, and by Alwar; on the north-west 
by the Kanti purgunah of Ndbha; and on the north by Dujén4, the 
British district of Rohtak, and the little state of Pdtaudf which it 
almost embraces in its clasp. 

It is divided into five tahstls, of which that of Firozpur embraces 
the southern, that of Palwal the east-central, that of N&h the west- 
central, that of Gurgdon the northern, and that of Rewarf the outlying 
north-western portion of the district. Some leading statistics 
regarding the.district and the several tahsils into which it is divided 
are given in Table No. I on the opposite page. The district contains 
two towns of more than 10,000 souls, as follows :-— 

Palwal i... set sas sae --- 10,635 

The administrative head-quarters are situated at Gurgaon, on the 
Réjpatand State Railway, 22 miles from Delhf in the extreme north- 
eastern corner of the district. Gurgdon. stande 25th in order of area 
and 13th in order of population among the 32 districts of the Province, 
comprising 1°82 per cent. of the total area, 3°41 per cent. of the total 
population, and 2°96 per cent. of the urban population Lf British 

Feet eos territory. e lati- 

B. Longitode.| sea level. tude, longitude, and 
height in feet above 


Gurgaon 28° 38° Te 800 * ees 

Firospar (Shirks), | 37° 47 mo 690° thesea, ofthe principal 
Palwad = ar hoe places in the district 
Rewari «ee 76 4 700 * are shown in the 


: pprox ; margin. 
The hill ranges of the district form a marked feature in its 
physical characteristics: they are connected with the great Aravalf ae 
chain, of which they are among the most northern spurs, and like 
that range their general direction is from S. S.-W. to N. N.-E. One 
chain forms the western border of the district from the south-western 
corner of the Firozpur tahsil to a point about opposite the town of 
Nuh. There the district boundary line turns off to the west, while 
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the range runs on in the same course, and then sweeping off in a curve 
to the west, ends in three short spurs, two thrown out to the north 
and one tothe west. Another range on the east of this one runs almost 
parallel to, but gradually diverging from it. After a course of 25 
miles northwards from the southern border of the district, it becomes 
more and more broken, and for 20 miles its existence can only be 
traced by a line of detached rocky hillocks of various sizes, appearing 
here and there above the surface of the ground. Then it once more 
re-appears as a range, and, forming the north-eastern boundary of the 
district, runs with gradually lessening height past the northern boundary 
of the district into Delhi These are the only chains of any 
unbroken length ; but short broken ranges and detached hills are 
numerous in che south and west of Rewari, whence they just cross 
the border into Rohtak and are also found to the north-east of 
Rewéari, the north-west of Nuh, and in the eastern portion of the 
Ffrozpur tahsil, formerly known as the parganuh of Puné&hadné& The 
total hill area of the district is shown by the professional survey as 
99°397 square miles, Iron, inferior plumbago, and mica are found in 
these hills, and what are alleged to be traces of copper. The hills 
are generally of inconsiderable height, generally lessening as you 
proceed northwards, of the same general character as the well-known 
ridge at Delh{, and frequently of considerable breadth at the summit ; 
the range between Delhi and Gurgéon is in places more than 
three miles broad. The ordinary height of the ranges above the 
plain is from 500 to 750 feet : the hill above Meoli is marked on the 
map as 1,347 feet above the sea, the elevation of the plain below 
being about 625 feet. The isolated hill of Tankri is the highest in 
the district, and must reach quite 2,000 feet above the sea. 


Except the Jamné the deep stream of which forms the eastern 
boundary of the district and the province, within which it is there- 
fore partly contained, there is no river of permanent flow in the dis- 
trict ; but the Séhib{, which rises in Jaipur, passes through the east 
of Rewari, where its sandy bed isin places more than half-a-mile 
broad, into Paétaudi and the Rohtak district, one branch passing also 
through the north-west of Gurgdéon. After heavy rain in Jaipur, 
this stream sometimes comes down with great force, and it has twice, 
within the last generation, flooded‘ the town of Rewari, in 1845 and 
on the 15th August 1873. On both occasions the water came from 
the south by Lalpur and Dawéné, having left the proper bed, which 
must gradually have been raised by the deposits of sand in the 
Alwar state. In August 1873, the water came at mid-night, and 
was some three feet deep im the city; it flowed away to the north- 
wards in some three or four hours, but caused considerable damage 
in the city, and outside, it utterly destroyed the railway bungalow 
and swept away large portions of the line. 

The Kanséoti or Kas4wat{, another stream rising in Jaipur, 
runs through the north-west of Rewari and es into Dujdné: 
formerly, according to the old maps, it joined the Sahibf in Rohtak, 
but its waters now never reach so far. Like the Sdhibi and most 
of the other streams, it brings down a great deal of sand. Two 
different streams go by the name of Indori, so called from Indor in 
the Alwar hills not far from Nb, near which they both rise, or 
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rather commence their course; for like all the other streams of 
occasional flow, they are merely torrents running for a few hours 
after rain. One of these streams enters the district at Nandrém- 
purbds and falls into the Sdhib{ opposite Jarthal: the other flows 
northward into the country round Téoru, and after being joined by 
a number of other small sulldhs, bringing down the drainage of the 
surrounding hills, spreads its waters over the low country south of 
Bahoré, and eventually joins the Séhibf. Thus the Sdhibf, while it 
only comes down in full force after heavy rain in the north of Jaipur, 
flows with a smaller stream after maerel local rain, carrying off the 
discharge of the Indorf. 


The Bddshéhpur null4h brings down the drainage of part of the 
Ballabgarh tahetl of Delh{, throt E @ go in the range, dividing 
Delh{f and Gurgdon: it farmanly flowed southwards through the 
Bhundaf valley, but more than a century-and-a-half ago it was diverted 
by the construction of a band by Bahadur Singh of Ghéséra into 
its present course, falling into the Najafgarh jhd. In the heavy 
floods of 1875, part of its stream found out its old channel and swept 
down past Bhandsf. Another important stream is the Landohd, 
which is formed by the union of two streams in Alwar, one flowing 
south from the direction of Tij4réh and the other joining it nearly at 
right angles from the west. After pursuing its southward course to 
® point nearly directly west of the southern end of the Ffrozpur 
tahefl, it sweeps round ina curve, and, crossing the border, flows 
northwards up the Firozpur valley, and if left to itself would finally 
fall into the Eotla jhil. Formerly a far more importants tream, the 
Manasne or (MAnasle, t. ¢, man taker), now generally known as 
the Rap4reil, entered the district from Alwar and passed up the 
Ffrozpur valley along the Landoh4 channel. Babar in his Auto- 
biography mentions that it then fell into the Kotla lake, but 
later, 1t either was artificially diverted or naturally found out its 
present course into Bhartpur. The tradition as recorded by Mr. C. 
Gubbins is, that some Meos violated and then murdered some women 
in the bed of the river, then dry in the hot winds, and that a /fakir 
who lived near by left it with the curse, that the streams should 
never again enter the polluted bed. Besides these more important 
streams, there are numerous torrents of short course, which, after 
rain, rush down with the water drained from the hill-sides, and spread 
their floods over the lower levels. There are also a few petty brooks 
fed by springs, the most important of which is the Jhir of Firozpur. 

Another marked physical characteristic of the district is found 
in its jhéls or lakes. The most important of these is the Najafgarh 
ghél on the northern border of the district ; but this is mainly situated 
in the Delhf district. Into it the Séhibf, swollen by the Indorf, and 
the B&édshéhpur stream pour their waters. Another ie but of very 
much smaller size, is that known as the Sarmathlé jhé in the south- 
east of the Gurgéon tahsil near the Delhi border. e other jhile of 
the district are found in the tract of NGh, lying under the first ran 
of hills mentioned above. This is a low-lying strip of country, the 
natural receptacle of the drainage of the Firozpur valley and parts 
of Alwar to the south ; of the higher land to the east; of the hills 
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Ohapter I, A. that lie on both sides the Bhdindsi valley : the ae and ie the 
Sa eastern slopes of the bounding range to the west. From all these 
Deserves oir quarters, but principally from the north and south, come during 
the rainy season the surplus drainage waters of the surrounding 
country. Omitting, for the present, mention of the works which will 
hereafter be described, the natural course of these flood-waters is 
The Khalflpur Jhil. from the north part into the Khalflpur jhil. This receives the over- 
flow of the Sarmathlé j7hil, which passes to the south through a sort 

of escape channel, the drainage of the eastern slope of the southern 

rt of the range dividing Delh{ and Gurgdon, and part of the 

rainage of the Bhfndsi valley. The Khalflpur jhil again has a 

natural escape channel which conducts the surplus waters into the 

, The Chandaint Ji. Chandaini jhsl, which also receives directly the other part of the 
The Kotla JA. drainage of the Bhandsf valley. The only natural outlet for the 
waters of the Chandaini jh is towards the Kotla jAél, lying further 

south immediately under the Ffrozpur-Alwar hills and on the borders 

of the Nub and Firozpur tahséls. This jhsl also forms the natural 

receptacle of the drainage of the Ffrozpur valley, including the 

Landohé&, and in former days the M&nasne. It is the largest of the 

Gurgd4on lakes, and is some three miles long from north to south, by 

2} miles broad. Although a great part of the water, which would 

naturally pour into it, is Hiverted by artificial works, the ;hf/ remained 

filled during 1874-5-6, and before these works were constructed can 

hardly ever have been free from water. The other jhtls are usually 

quite dry in the hot weather, and unless the rains have been somewhat 

heavy, their whole area is generally cultivated, either with the usual 

spring crops or the later sown melons, and spring jédr used for fodder. 

But after heavy rain the greater part of this Re tract of N&h is flooded, 

and one continuous sheet of water sometimes exists for nearly 20 miles. 


The Nth system of 
This. 


Brief account of the More detailed accounts of the country will be found in the descrip- 
sale onl ry ofthe tion of the assessment circles (Chapter V, Section B). It will be 
ooo sufficient here to say that although the Gurgdon and Rewari tahstls, 
forming the northern and western parts of the district, are generally 
sandy,—the lands near the hills are very inferior and often cut up into 

a perfect net-work of ravines,—further from the hills, in some tracts, 

the soil is better, approaching a light loam in its character ; in other 

places it is of very loose consistency, and some parts present a desolate 

appearance with high hillocks of sand. To the south-east and south- 

west of Gurgdon, the low-lying lands of a better character are found, 

which are benefited bv natural irrigation ; and on the north border of 

Gurg4on is the low basis of the Najafgarh jhil. The banks of the 

Jamné are generally high; but in the north-east corner of the Palwal 

tahstl there is a small tract between the main and a small branch 

channel of the river, low-lying and liable to inundation. From the 

Jamn& and this tract westwards there isa stretch of country some 

30 to 35 miles from north to south, and some 15 to 20 miles from 

east to west, of a lovel good loam, rising gradually from the Jamn& 

and then sloping to the east and suits and extending over most of 

the Palwal ¢ahssl and the eastern portions of the Nuh and Firozpur 

tahsils. Between this plain and the range of hills mentioned as 

dividing Gurgaon and Alwar, there is in Nah the low-lying country 

before mentioned. ‘There the prevailing soil is clay, but immediately 
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under the hill and to the north-east of N&h and in the north-west of 
Palwal, the country is very sandy. The part of Nah which lies above 
the hills is a high-lying table-land of a consistent but sandy loam, 
inferior near the hills, but sloping down towards the somewhut better 
lands in its central and western parts ; while the part of Ffrozpur not 
contained in the plain above mentioned consists of a valley between 
two ranges of hills, the lands of which are generally good, but are 
partly damaged by sand deposits ; the soils near the hills are generally 
inferior, and the valley merges on the north in the Nah tract of 
depression. 

A marked peculiarity of the Gurg4on district is the saltness or 
brackishness of the water supply in many parts ; in some tracts, such as 
Chak Chiknot of F{rozpur, the water is invariably salt, in others it is 
everywhere sweet, and in others again it is impossible to tell beforehand 
whether a well will be sweet or salt ; and sometimes there are two 
strata of water, one salt and the other sweet, so that the well when 
first worked is sweet, and after being worked some little time, yields 
salt water. It may be said that the wells are especially liable to be 
salt (1), when the depth to water is considerable and the soil of a 
clayey character (as a rule, in sandy villages the water is sweet); (2), 
in tracts which are low-lying and receive and retain the drainage of 
higher lands ; the salt producing tracts near Farrukhnagar and near 
Nah both fall under this heading. The wellsare classed in the Settle- 
ment papers as sweet, brackish, or salt ; the etfect of the character of 
the water on the produce depends partly on the nature of the soil ; where 
this is sandy, a certain amount of saltness in the water is a positive bene- 
fit, and where the water is very salt, very fine crops can be grown if the 
seed is once sprouted by rain water ; on the other hand, on a clay soil 
saltness in the water is very prejudicial. For vegetables and tobacco, 
sweet or only slightly brackish water is ordinarily necessary. Besides 
the above three descriptions of water, there is a kind of water found in 
some wells in Rew&ri, known as matwald, or hard, the crops on which 
are generally good ; and there are also a few wells in which the water 
is sweet kallar; on sweet kallar wells and on very salt wells on 
clayey soils, it is often necessary to let the land,-which has been 
watered one year, lie fallow or be cultivated with rain crops the next 
year, in order to prevent its becoming unculturable. In some parts 
of the district the only drinking water which the people can get is 
 ocbatig from wells sunk close to the village tank or pond, and is in 
act, the pond water roughly filtered. If the pond ta dry in the 
hot weather, water has to be fetched sometimes from a distance of two 
or three miles. Another point which may be noticed is, that the 
water-supply in the wells situated in that part of the district which 
lies east of a line drawn along the range of hills on the Alwar border, 
and thence prolonged nurthwards, is, as a rule, compuratively scanty, 
while west of that line it is abundant; the cause of this is probably 
connected with the fact shown by the course of the Séhibf{, that this 
western part of the district is lower than the Rajpfiténd country to 
the south. 

In former times, under native rule, much irrigation was carried 
on by throwing dans across the hill streams, and thus cansing the 
water to flood an expanse of country. Many of these works were 
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allowed to fall into disrepair while under the management of the 
Irrigation department on account of the small direct revenue derived 
from them; but since the District Fund Committee took charge in 
1879, the system has been extended by repairing old embankments 
and constructing new ones. The old works now in operation are :— 

Dams at GwAlpahé4ri (lately repaired by the Delh{ Committee) 
Jhand sarai, Bargdjar, Jhérs4, Harsard, and Raisina in the Gurgdéon 
tahstl ; at Dahiné and Nandrampurbds in Rewé4ri; drainage canals 
Aléwalpur and Sangel in N&h ; dams at Bandrs{i, Kanmeida, pur, 
Méhaulf and Nagli in Firozpur; and the connected chain of works 
consisting of the Kotla embankment and Gubbins’ Cut, designed to 
drain the Chandain{ jas, and utilize the surplus water, and to divert 
the drainage of the Firozpur valley away from the Kotla jhil, A 
description of these latter works will be found in Chapter V, Section B, 
and the arrangements made for their maintenance will be noticed 
in the same Section. 


A new embankment with irrigation channels and masonry head 
works and sluices, has lately been constructed across the outlet of a 
hill torrent at Sohna, at a cost of Rs. 10,000, and capable of irrigating 
a thousand acres of land ; also a dam across the Badshéhpur stream near 
Ghat4, costing with a masonry sluice and irrigation channels, Rs. 7,500; 
and a new embankment at Bhind near Firozpur, costing Rs. 6,500. 
A supplementary embankment at Bargijar, and a new dam at Kdsan, 
both in the Gurgdon tahsil, are in course of construction, and projects 
are being prepared for similar works at Damdamé, Dhuldwat, 
Harchandpur, and several other suitable sites, in various parts of the 
district, with a view to utilizing the large volume of drainage water 
which now runs to waste. A small portion of the canal, constructed 
for conveying the surplus water of the Najafgarh z/i/ into the Jamné4, 
lies within this district. 
res The Agra canal, which is 
Total. | under the control of the Govern- 


| Year. Kharif. | Rabi. 
ment of the North-Western 


| 3875-76 ::| a,ie7 | 71387 | 91556 | Provinces, was nominally opened 
+ igrrr8 sree | gues? | aetege | On the 5th March 1874, and irri- 
eat 11,828 | 29,447 | 41,275 | gation commenced from the rabz of 
1680-81 oi | 31,054 | 40,868 | 1875, The areas irrigated in the 
1881-82 14,875 28,106 42,981 88 
1882 83 16°12 34,704 50,916 | Gurgdon district each year have 
been as shown in the margin. 


In 1882-83, the number of villages which took water in the kharif 
was 161, of which 102 were in Palwal, 44 in Néh, and 15 in Firozpur; 
and the number which took it in the rabi, was 133, of which 99 were 
in Palwal, 24 in Nuh and 10 in Firozpur. Of the total irrigation of 
50,916 acres in 1882-83 about one-fifteenth was by lift and the rest 
by flow. More than 40 miles of new channels are now under construc- 
tion, and the area of irrigation next year will be proportionately 
increased. 

During the year 1883 several new distributory channels have 
been opened, and irrigation from the Agra canal in the Gurgdéon 
district has been greatly developed. 

As yet the irrigated area under khari/ crops is small, sugarcane 
cultivation being strange to the people, and the main crops grown being 
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wheat and oe: However, the Canal Officers have grown and distri- Chapter I, A. 
buted among the people young sugar plants, for which there was a rin’ 


demand, but the unprecedentedly low price of sugar during the last two 
years has eesivicied the cultivation. tis, however, certain to increase 
ultimately. That of indigo has been introduced lately and is already 
becoming popular. In a few places there seems to be some danger 
of water-logging, producing the same disastrous effects as on the 
Western Jamné Canal. 


The district has from time to time suffered severely from the effects 
ef drought ; beginning with the well-known Chaltsd, the effects of 
which were so terrible in all this part of India. The years of drought 
still remembered in the district are the following :— 


A, D. Sambat. 
1783-84 1840 ... Severe famine, 
1803-4 1860 ... Scarcity: 
1812-13 1869 ... Scarcity. 
1817-18 187 ... Scarcity. 
1824-25 1881 ... Scarcity. 
3833-34 1890 ... Severe famine. 
1837-38 1894 ... Severe famin 
1843-44 1900 ... Scarcity. 
1850-51 1907 .. Scarcity. 
1860-61 1917 ... Famine, 
1868-69 1925 . Scarcity. 


To these must now be added the famine of 1877-78. The effects 
of the droughts of 1860-61 and 1868-69 were greatly mitigated by the 
relief afforded by Government, and the liberality with which the 
people were treated in the matter of collecting the revenue. The 
people generally compare very unfavourably with the treatment they 
then received the action taken in what was the worse famine of 


1877-78. 


Table No. III shows in tenths of an inch the total rainfall regis- 
tered at each of the rain-gauge stations in the district 
for each year, from 1866-67 to 1882-83. The fall 
at head-quarters for the four preceding years is 
shown in the margin. The distribution of the 
rainfall throughout the year is shown in Tables 
Nos. IIIA and ITIB. 

The average rain-fall of the district may be 


taken at about 25 inches. 
Gurgéon . 2.6 
Rewari . 224 
Nth . 240 
Palwal . 2555 
Firospur . 223 


An analysis of the rain-fall returns given with the Revenue Report 
for the sixteen years 1863 to 1878, both inclusive, gives the following 
results :— 


Descriptive. 
The Agra canal. 


Droughts. 
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Number of 
Total : 
in which 
rain-fall | Annual beeen fell i Maximum 
Month of 16 average. fi month a 

yer: question. 
Inches. Inches Inches 
January 119 07 4 3°4 
February 75 0°5 7 15 
March 109 07 5 2:1 
April 3°3 0°2 9 09 
y 19°5 1.2 4 2-7 
June 400 2°5 3 76 
July 160°8 10°0 er 249 
August 103°3 6'5 1 16°7 
September 89°3 56 1 28-2 
October 10°9 07 9 3°5 
November 0:3 ia 15 0°3 
December 69 0°4 8 3'5 


But the accuracy of these figures, which gives an average of 29 
inches, a maximum of 46°1 inches in 1873, and a minimum of 11:3 
inches in 1868, is exceedingly doubtful ; and the following statistics 
collected by Mr. Wilson, are more trustworthy. 


Annual Rain-fall at each Tahstl (in inches). 


Nuh. Firozpur. 


YEAR. Gurgdon. Rewéri. Palwal. 

1865-66 29°2 26°9 18'°5 16:1 160 
1866-67 33°0 38°1 288 170 417 
1867-68 30°6 25'1 28°6 34°9 160 
1868-69 115 20°1 19°3 158 12°9 
1869-70 9 21°4 22°5 -179 13°5 
1870-71 158 19°] 17°4 12°9 17°4 
1871-72 27°8 12°6 8°5 20°1 12°9 
1872-73 30°4 20°4 31°4 25'8 21°5 
1873-74 45:1 34°0 40°5 37°9 37°9 
1874-75 31°3 16°8 25-2 29.1 22°2 
1875-76 47:0 23°5 42:3 42°6 31:0 
1876-77 32:2 158 29°6 19°7 19°1 
1877-78 180 13°6 16°9 176 9°9 
1878-79 26°6 13°4 17°8 18°6 162 
1879-80 24°2 34:1 357 34°6 366 
1880-81 171 21°0 21°5 21°9 22°8 
1881-82 207 28°2 27°7 22'8 221 
1882-83 15°4 19°3 26'3 26'6 32-2 
Average of 18 

years - 26°6 22°4 25°5 24°0 22°3 


On these figures Mr. Wilson remarks— 


“But while these figures represent the average of a series of years, 
the most marked feature of the return is the variableness of the rainfall ; 
thus at Gurgdon it varied from 11:5 inches in 1868-69 to 47-0 in 1875-76, 
and in the same year (1871-72) it was 8°5 inches at Palwal and 27-8 inches 
at Gurgdon, only sume 30 miles off Moreover, the success or failure of 
the crops depends more on the distribution than on the mere amount of 
the annual fall ; and while the figures showing the total rain-fall are well 
worth discussion, they are only a very rough index to the nature of the 
seasons as favourable or otherwise to the crops.” | 


| 


4 
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The climate generally is more temperate than that of the Panjab. 
proper, the cold in winter and the heat in summer being both less gq.) 


extreme. Near the hill ranges, however, and in the Ffrozpur valley, 


bounded as it is by hills on either side, the heat is very great; and 


in some villages which lie immediately under. the hills, the people 
are accustomed to go out in the fields to sleep at night, so as to escape 
the heat radiated from the glowing masses of rocks. 


The flooded tracts near Nuh are terribly fever-stricken in years 
of abundant rain-fall, and few men can stand a lengthened residence at 
N&h without injury to their constitution, The higher parts of the 
district, and notably the Téori table-land, and the high plain of 
Palwal and the east of Nah and Firozpur, used to be very healthy ; 
but fever has come with the Agra canal into the villages along its 
course in the high plain ; and in 1878-79 the east of the district, and 
in 1879-80 the whole district was, like the neighbouring tracts, 
devastated by fever. The town of Rewdrf has been unhealthy ever 
since the incursion of the Sdhibf in 1873. The most unhealthy 
months are September, October, and November, while in February 
deaths are at their minimum point. Fever is the chief cause of mortality, 
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but cholera visitations are not rare, and are sometimes very severe: — 


while the district is the worst in thc Panjab for small-pox. Tables 
Nos. XI, X[A, XIB, and XLIV give annual and monthly statistics 
of births and deaths for the district and for its towns during the 
last five years; while the birth and death rates since 1868, so far as 
available, will be found in Chapter III, Section A, for the general popu- 
lation, and in Chapter VI, under the heads of he several large towns of 
the district. Table No. XII shows the number of insane, blind, deaf- 
mutes, and lepers as ascertained at the census of 1881 ; while Table 
No. XXXVIII shows the working of the dispensaries since 1877. 

Among the general agricultural population, there can hardly be 
said to be any practice of medicine. For fever, which is the most 
prevalent form of illness, a mixture of butter-milk with flour and 
water is drunk ; or sometime: the more rigorous course of a hard turn 
at the plough, so as to induce perspiration, is followed. For a 
scorpion sting you may choose among tho following prescriptions ; 
rub the place with the root ofa certain onion-like plant; apply the 
ashes of the scorpion or the dirt from a cow’s ear or hare dropping ; 
or cook the scorpion in ghi and rub it on the sting. There are 
somewhat similar recipes for bites from a snake or a mad dog; but the 
above will suffice to show the character of the ordinary remedies 
applied in the villages. In tha towns Aakims are met with, who 
generally practise the Yundni system of medicine. 


SEOTION B.—GEOLOGY, FAUNA AND FLORA. 


Our knowledge of Indian geology is as yet so general in its 
nature, and so little has been fone in the Panjdb in the way of 
detailed geological investigation, that it is impossible to discuss the 
local geology of seperate districts. But a sketch of the geology 
of the Province as a whole has been most kindly furnished by 
Mr. Medlicott, Superintendent of the Geological Survey of India, ih 


Geology. 
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is published in extenso in the Provincial volume of the Gazetteer 
series, and also as a separate pamphlet. 

There are ten clusters of vill south-west of Delhf, situated 
partly in the ar ea and partly in the Rohtak district, where 
manufacture of salt by the evaporation of brine raised from wells has 
been carried on from a period long antecedent to British supremacy. 
They are known as the Sulténpur Mahal, are spread over an area of 
about 20 square miles, and oe the villages of Sultdnpur, Safd- 
pur, Mahmddpur, Sadhrana, Kélidwds, Ikbdlpur, Mobdrikpur, Basfr- 

ur, Zahfdpur and Sailana. Three of these tracts have been British 

erritory since 1836, having been included in the Jh&raa parganah, 
which lapsed in that year on the death of Begam Sumroo. The 
others only came to us after the mutiny, five having till then belonged 
to the Nawab of Jhajjar and two to the Naw&b of Farrukhnagar. 
The salt is called Sult4npun, and is of good quality, containing about 
90 to 95 per cent. of sodium chloride. The subjoined table gives full 
details as to the size of the saline tracts, and the number of wells 
as they stood in 1870. Since then the number of wells has decreased 
to 322, but the number. of pans has risen to 4,487. 


83 : 4 
E 
aE 
Naz or Sar, on SALINE g ce 7 
° 
oe] r= | 
E/E] 3]; 
a) a) P| Fl 
2 a 
a ¢ 3 | 3 
P > ) ) 
<j < Z z 
Sulta4npur 14 174, 70} 435 
Sadhréna 8 20 284 
Saidpur 7 Mz 8 60 
Mahmddpur 10 193, ° 14] 138 
Mobérikpur 18 20; 120 {1,308 
Basirpur 16 17 60 | 530 
Ikbélpur 17 19 18 | 243 
Kélidwas 10 16 4 35 
Zahid pur 16 21 58 | 602 
i 19 20 15 | 164 
Average. 


13°5 | 18°7 | 390 |3,799 


The manufacture of the salt is exclusively from natural brine 
derived feom wells. The brine seems inexhaustible, as some of the 
works have been in operation apparently for the last 200 years, and 
no deterioration is obeervable. The brine is evaporated by solar 
heat in shallow chunam-lined pans, which vary in extent from 200 
feet by 60 feet to only 60 feet by 40 feet, and in depth from 10 to 12 
inches. To each well is attached one or more sets of pans, each sct 
consisting onan average of about 9 pans so arranged that there is a 
slight fall from each pan into the one next bevond it. When after 
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the annual repairs, which take place about February, the pans are all 
in order, the highest is filled ad brine from the well, and the brine 
is ullowed to stand there for one, two or more days according to the 
season and the weather, the period being shorter in the hot and 
longer in the cold weather. After thus standing, the brine is run 
into the second pan, the first being refilled, and then from the secend 
to the third pan and so on, until the brine reaches the last pan but 
one, and there it is allowed to remain, receiving perhaps one or two 
* accessions, from the higher pans, until a commencement of crystalliza- 
tion is observed, when itis at once turned into the last pan and 
crystallisation allowed to proceed. This isthe most delicate part of 
the process ; if the best salt is to be made, and at the same time 
none wasted, the progress of the deposit (for the crystals form on the 
floer of the pans) must be closely watched. Uptoa certain period 
nothing but edible salt is deposited ; after that other allied salts 
begin to drop, and the edible salt must then be at once removed, and 
the mother liquor, of which ~ eae use a ari run off: other- 
wise, especially at some works, the roducts of evaporation, 
taken pre are bitter and uieataula, Not more than 8 inches 
depth of brine at most is run into the first pan, and it is reduced to 
haif that conus or even less before * reaches the last but one pan. 
When the brine has sufficiently concentrated to be transferred to the 
crystallizing pan, the manufacturer skims the surface of it (taking care 
not to disturb the sediment) with some flat curved instrument, usually 
a cow’s rib bone, with which he succeeds in removing all the lighter 
impurities together with leaves, straw, and the like, that may have 
settled on the brine. In the cold weather the salt rarely crystallizes 
under a month from the date the brine is drawn, but in the hot weather 
@ period of 10 or 12 days suffices, 


The process of manufacture varies much in details. In some 
factories the water is not detained, as indicated above, in the last pan 
butone, but allowed to run on, at once, into the last. The former course, 
however, is more usual. At times, it is said that in some works the 
whole liquid is allowed to evaporate, and the gross deposit taken as 
salt. This may account for the inferior ey of some of the salt, 
but this process is only possible where the brine is exceptionally pure ; 
in most factories it would spoil the salt altogether. The quality 
of the brine varies surprisingly in different wells, and in the same 
wells at different seasons. ring the rainy season, and fora month 
or so after, the water is barely brackish in wells, which in warm 
weather (and then all the wells are at their best) yield excellent 
brine. The proportion of salt in the water varies from one chittdk in 
the maund, or about 0°16 per cent., the lowest workable rate, to as 
high, in the hot weather, as one ehttték in 2} seers or 8 per cent.*® 
The average depth of water below the surface, in March, varies in 
different sars from 7 to 19 feet. 

The salt, when removed from the pans, is stacked in conical heaps, 
and, when fresh, is stamped with the Government seal all over. A few 
days hardens the exterior into a crust, which is not only sufficient to 


* Thisisaccording to the statement of the salt-workers. The Commissioner of 
Customs, who visi the ri in the winter monthe of 1866-67, records that he 
could find none of this strength. 
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prevent any salt being removed without detection, but also to 
protect the heap against all ordinary rains. The salt fetches a better 
price when fresh, and is never pitted if tha owner can help it, until 
tho rainy season, when, perforce, any stock remaining unsold has to 
be pitted. Although tho process of manufacture is essentially 
the same asa rule everywhere, and althouzh the salt bas even 
locally but ono name, its qualities differ vastly according, chiefly, 
to the sa7's in which it is made. A alla (a local measure. =3 maunds 


30 seers standard) of Basfrpur salt, for instance, sold in January 


1868, for Rs, 2-3, while the same quantity of Zahfdpur salt was 
selling at Ll annas and 6 pie. The real cost of production cannot be 


ascertained, as the mass of the workers are avriculturists during the | 


rains and the better portion of the coll weathor, and only turn to 
their salt pans when their fields no longer need their labour. The 
cattle that till their lands draw the brine, and the labour they employ 
is mostly that of their own household. They work on capital borrowed 
at exorbitant rates, 

The prospects of the trade are good and the salt maintains its 
position in the market. 

There were other clusters of villages in the Guredon district, 
consisting of the Salumbhd, Nuh, and eight other tracts or sars, and 
situated at the foot of the Mewat hills tothe north of Sohn&, and 
commonly called the Nuh Mahal, the salt of which was known as 
Salumbha, where manuficture used to be carricd on in the same way 
and under the same preventive arrangements as in the Sultinpur 
Mahal; but the salt was of very inferior quality and very dear, and 
the demand for it diminished year by year after the opening of Rail- 
way communication with the Sultanpur Salt Works and the SAmbhar 
Lake, until in 1882-83 manufacture and sales almost entirely ccascd. 
The works were closed in April 1883. The process of manufacture 
here differed in many respects from that adopted at the Sultanpuri 
works, In both, the salt was made by solar evaporation, in chunam- 
lined pans; but whereas at Sultdnpur these pans are but a few 
inches deep, at Nuh they were from 30 to 40 inches deep. Again, 
the crystallization of the salt at Nuh was aided, by the introduc- 
tion into the concentrated brine of large bunches of thorny twigs 
and shrubs, the salt not being allowed to form of itself at the 
bottom of the pan. The pans of a set were mach fewer in number, 
and the brine, when it had reached a certain state of concentration 
In one pan, wag commonly transferred to the formation pan by means 
of the denrt, or lifting basket so commonly used for irrigation, where 
the difference of levels is slight. Lastly, the great depth of the pans 
introduced a great difference in the time in which results are obtained. 
At Sulténpur, in a good scason ten or twelve successive “crops” may 
be obtained, while at Nah one was the average ; and althongh two were 
sometimes taken, it happened quite as frequently that the brine had 
been drawn more thin a year from the wells betore the salt was 
extracted. Long before the crystallization was complete, the brine 
had assumed a deep brownish red hue, was dirty to a devree, an:l 
smelled most unpleasantly. The salt was extracted from the vats (for 
this seems a more appropriate designation than pans) before the 
evaporation was complete ; but even with this precaution, a certain 
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quantity of other salts of soda, magnesia, and lime, were deposited at 
the same time as the chloride, and the fresh produce was so bitter as 
to be unsaleable. Salumbhé salt was therefore always pitted as soon 
as possible, and in most of the factories was not reckoned marketable 
until it had beena year buried. The salt varied a good deal in quality. 
None of it was good, but that of some of the saline tracts was so bad, 
as to be barely saleable, when plenty of Bhartpur or Sultdnpuri salt 
was in the market. 

The number of manufacturers employed in 1882-83 was 298, the 
number of wells worked was 322, and the number of pans 4,487, 
The annual yield averages some 64 ldkhs of maunds (see figures 
given in Chapter V). The produce belongs to the manufacturer 
who sells it at the current price of the period, unless, as generally 
happens, it has been hypothecated, in which case the creditor takes 
possession. After paying the Government dues, the salt is exported 
to the south-eastern districts of the Panjdb and into the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh. The Réjpdténd-Mélwa Railway from 
Delhf passes close to some of the salt works, and there is a branch 
line from the Gurhi station with sidings to the works. The prico of 
the salt at the works ranges from 9 annas to 2} annas per maund, 
according to quality, the average being about 52 annas per maund. 
In the markets which it enters after paying the duty and [dkimt 
cess, it sells according to distance and amount of freight at from 
Rs, 8-2-6 to Rs, 2-10-0 per maund. The preventive system in force 
is described in Chapter V. 

Iron ore exists in tho hill range near Ffrozpur and ot Patan 
Udepurf, a few miles south of Firozpur ; in the time of the Nawadbs 
of Ffrozpur the trees on the hills were rigorously preserved, and the 
ore was worked and smelted at Ffrozpur, there being 22 furnaces at 
work, each of which could turn out two maunds of iron in 18 hours. 
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But on annexing the country the hills were abandoned to.the village © | 


communities, and the consequent decrease in the supply of fuel soon 
rendered the manufacture unprofitable, and it has long been aban- 
doned. Traces of copper exist in the range east of Firozpur, on the 
road to Rewari. Mica is found near Bhdndsi, and is occasionally 
extracted. In 1861 the late Dr. Thomson, Civil Surgeon of Gurgéon, 
reported the find of a deposit of plumbago near Sohnd, and an 
account of his discovery was published in the Panjab Gazette of 4th 
January 1862. Some pencils were manufactured out of the plumbago 
found there, and at first there was good hope of the mine being really 
valuable, but eventually the substance was pronounced extremely 
poor and commercially valueless. More recently the locality has been 
visited by Mr. Hacket, Geological Surveyor; the following extracts 
from his notes describe the result of his examination :— | 

“At the back of the town of Sohn4, in the Gurgdon district, a thin 
irregular band of schist, possibly belonging to the Raiolo group, occurs in 
the quartzites. From these schists some specimens of plumbago have 
been taken. There are no traces of any excavations having been made, 
except a very small pit, which could not have been many feet deep. 
Anything that I could see was exceedingly poor and hardly deserved the 
name of plumbago, and I doubt if anything much richer was ever taken 
from this locality. The specimen sent to me by the Deputy Commissioner 
was as poor as those I picked up. 
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** When examining these schists, the Sohn4 lambarddr told me that 
after every rain, small quantities of gold were discovered in the sand, 
mud, é&c., of the little water-courses at the bottom of the hill. I had up, 
and examined, mehtars of the town, who told me that it was true that 
they made a few rupees every year in this way, and that the heavier the 
rains the larger the amount of gold. Last year, for instance, as the rains 
were 80 slight, they did not get any, or did not think it worth while 
looking for. The only rocks exposed in this gully are the Alwar quartzites, 
and these schists. As I cannot imagine that the gold could be washed 
out of the hard quartzites, I presume it must come from these schists.” 

Slates are quarried from the detached knot of hills near Khol, 
M4jra-Bh4lki, and some twelve miles west of Rew&ri; the chief quarry 
has been for some years worked by the K4ngra Valley Slate Co., who 
employ about 250 labourers on their branch in this district. During 
the four years, 1876 to 1879, the quarries supplied about 300,00U 
square feet of roofing slates, and about 34,000 square feet of slabs ; 
while in 1883, some 600,000 superficial feet of aia was excavated. 
The slate in question corresponds with what is known as the Granwacke 
slate, which is laminated claystone, containing sand, mica, &., and is- 
inferior to clay slate. The cleavage does not appear as clean or as: 
good as in slates from the hill districts, nor is the colour uniform or 
the grain fine. In Granwacke slates the lamingw of deposition on all 
the vertical planes are parallel to the plane of stratification, and so far 
differ from clay slates whose laminz cross the plane. But the slates, 
although not of first class quality, are good and serviceable and will 
suit most buildings. Slates from these hills have been very largely 
used in roofing and flooring the stations of the Réjpaténd and RewAri 
State Railways, as well as in buildings generally along both lines. - 

The town of Sohn& has long ie celebrated for the hot 
sulphurous spring, possessing no mean medical qualities, which. issues 
from the foot of the Mewét hills, against the eastern side of which. the 
town is built. The water at the present time wells up into a substantial 
reservoir, covered in with a dome-shaped roof. Round this well-house 
is a courtyard containing the bathing tanks, and closed in by well 
constructed native buildings. The largest tank measures 36 feet lo 
by,24 broad, and 5 deep, and is supplied with water from the main 
reservoir. The virtue of the spring was first tested for Europeans. in 
1863, whena party of invalids was sent out from Dehlf to try the 
water as a cure for the well-known Delhf ulcers. The report of the 
medical officer in charge was most satisfactory. The water was found 
to be at a temperature varying from 115° Fahr. to 125°. This was 
in the month of October. In 1872 a medical man, Dr. Charles Smith, 
was sent to report upon the springs as @ cure in cases of rheumatism. 
The following is extracted from his report :— 

‘* By reference to my note-book on the 9th February, I find that the 
temperature of the water was low, in consequence of a cold wind having 
been blowing for three or four days successively; on this occasion the 
temperature was 92°, while four days previously it had been 110° 5’ 
Fahrenheit. On the above date, at 12 a.m., I found forty-five people of 
both sexes and all ages bathing in this very limited space, and I am 
informed that at certain times (during a meld or native fair) as many as 
two hundred and fifty may be seen bathing at the same time. When the 
water 18 comparatively cold, as it was on the 9th February, the bathers 
remain in the water tenor twenty minutes; when the temperature is 
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Ingher, they remain as long as one and even two hours, and come out, as 
one may easily imagine, sick and faint. I found men bathing, washing 
their dirty clothes, and drinking the same water, and was not surprised to 
hear that diarrhea and dysentery occasionally prevailed in the neighbour 


“ Qn the same date (9th February) I examined the main spring which 
is uncentaminated by bathers. I found the temperature of the water 110° 
Fabr., or 18:5, warmer than the outside tank which was exposed to the 
wind. On looking into the well, which is about 21 feet deep, the water 
was found to be fairly clear and of a greenish colour; there was a vapour 
of steam on the suface, and bubbles of probably sulphurous acid gas were 
rapidly rising, and there was a strong smell of sulphur perceptible ; my 
face exposed to this vapour rapidly broke out into beads of perspiration. 
This tank is of faulty construction, insomuch that the drain leads off only 
the surface water, whereas, as is obvious, much greater cleanliness would 


result by having it let off from the bottom by a syphon drain. That the 


tanks should be more frequently cleansed is evident, as natives suffering from 
epen sores, itch, and all sorts of cutaneous diseases, bathe, and actually, as I 
saw, drink the same water. A capital bath has been built for the use of Euro- 
peans, but this is also faultily oonstructed. When I first arrived I found the 
bath empty. It is placed in a house, about fifteen yards from the main 
spring, from which an iron pipe leads the hot water to the bath: this iron 
pipe is only two inches in diameter, and has been considerably narrowed 
by the incrustation caused by the chemical action of the sulphurous acid 
on the iron of the pipe. The dimensions of the European bath are as 
follows :—18’ x 16' x 53’. I used this bath daily after it was again 
filled, and enjoyed it much ; the temperature never rese above 82° Fahr., 
in consequence of the faulty construction of the leading pipe above alluded 
to. This might be easily remedied by having a glazed tiled drain sub- 
stituted for the iron pipe. The bath is now useless for all medicinal 
-but is a very pleasant one for ordinary use. 

‘I must add that the population appear healthy, and I have noticed 
no skin diseases amongst them, or ulcers, or boils. Many people have 
consulted me, suffering from chronic forms of ophthalmia, and other 
surgical cases have come to my notice ; but no medical ones. The sanitary 
state of the city is decidedly bad, the streets are narrow and undrained, 
sewage from the houses is allowed to soak into the ground, and accumula- 
tions of filth are to be found in every corner. The water which flows out 
ef the baths is a source of nuisance, for the outside drain is so badly con- 
structed that in many places a fermenting pool of filth is the result, from 
other refuse being thrown into it. The Civil Surgeon at Gurgdon visits 
Sohnd oncea month, and sends any cases requiring attention to his 
hospital at Gurgdon. There is a very comfortable dék bungalow at Sohnd, 
now rarely frequented, in which Europeans might make themselves quite 
at home, bringing their own servants and bedding. Invalids suffering 
from rheumatism, or Delhi boils, or cutaneous diseases, might give this 
_ a trial. Those who might be too helpless to go to the bath could 

ve the water brought to them to the bungalow in chatttes or mussaks, 
and have it raised to any temperature by boiling and then putting it into 
their own baths. The country round Sohnd is very pretty and fertile, 
and the rocky ridge which surrounds the place affords a nice change to 
those accustomed to the uniformity of the plain scenery. Small game 
abound in the fields and neighbouring jungle ; vegetables are procurable, 
and the drinking water is pure and soft. The water of the hot spring 
possesses bleaching properties of no mean order. I have now, in conclusion, 
to state that I have no hesitation in asserting that all the men whom 
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Chapter I, B. I brought out from Delhi have derived great benefit from the use of the 
me hot sulphur-spring baths, assisted by the change of air, warmer temperature, 
Geol Fauna and comfort of the hospital marquées ; and I would venture to recommend 
eae xeo that on another occasion further experiments be tried in similar cases, 
Sulphur ‘springs at also for Delhi boils and cutaneous diseases. I would also beg to suggest 
Sohné. that improvements be macle to the tank, that a house be built over it to 
exclude the cold air and afford greater comfort by keeping up the 
temperature of the waters ; again, that the sanitary state of the town be 
looked to, as it would be unadvisable to establish o sanitarium at this place 
before some action is taken in this aaa ; : 
The district is not well wooded, and some portions of it, such as 
Meri = the low-lying tract in Nuh, are peculiarly bare of trees. In Rewérf 
the farash (Tamarix Orientalis) is especially prevalent, and here 
the fardsh trees in waste lands and. along the village roads often 
form the subject of an ownership, distinct from the ownership of the 
soil. The kikar (Acacia Arabica) is found all over the district ; 
it grows in large numbers in some villages a few miles south-west 
of Gurgdon, and in the Palwai tahsil may be found ‘instances of 
kikar plantations carefully preserved by the village communities. 
The kdbii kikar (Acacia Farnesiana) is also common. The nim 
(Azadirachta Indica) is generally found growing in and around the 
village sites, where also the pfpal (Ficus religiosa) and the bar 
(Ficus Indica) are of frequent occurrence. In some parts of the 
district, particularly in low-lying flooded tracts, in which the soil is 
naturally sandy, as at Sultdnpur in the Guredon tahstl, and near 
Sailéni, the chijdr or date-palen (Pheniz sylvestris) grows abundantly ; 
but the fruit is very inferior. Inthe east and south of the district 
there are a few scattered specimens of the tari or palmyra (Borassus 
flabelliformis). The Palwal tahsil is by far the best wooded ; there 
most Jat villages preserve a certain portion of their arca sacred from 
the plough, and regard in a semi-sacrilegious light the cutting down 
of the trees growing there. The greater part of the vegctation 
ordinarily found in such banis or rikhids, as they are called, consists 
of the haril (Capparis aphilla), the hins or jhokar (Capparis 
horrid), the jal or dongar (Salvadora oleoides, the raunjh (Prosopis 
spicigeru), and the khair (Acacia catechu) ; but there are also found 
ie dhék (Butea frondosa), the gular (Ficus glomerata), the papri 
(Pongamia glabra), and the lasaura (Cordia latifolia), as well as 
some of the other trees already mentioned. The hadam (Nanclea 
curdifolia) is tairly common towards Palwal and Hodal ; the barwa 
(Cranevt religiosa) and the imli (Tamarindus Indica) are met with, 
but are not common. The am (Mangifera Indica) is extremely rare. 
The bakdin (Melia sempervirens) is of ordinary occurrence, and the 
amaltds (Catharto-carpus fistula) is not very infrequent. The ber 
(Zizyphus jujuba) is planted in orchards for the sake of its fruit 
especially near large towns, and is also found elsewhere. The shisham, 
(Dalbergia sissu) and the siras (Acacia sirissa) are confined to the 
sides of the roads, where they have been planted by the District 
Officers ; near Gurefion a very successful experiment has been made 
in planting an avenue with the Bignonia Millingtonia, locally known 
as wildyati bakdin, a handsome quick-growing tree with a beautiful 
white flower. The special tree of the hill ranges is the dhauk 
(Anogerssus latifolia? or pendula?) ; at one time the hills are said 
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to have been very fairly covered with dhauk trees, but now, except 

in a few places where the villages preserve the trees, until a reach 

@ size which fits them for sale, every sapling is at once cut down or 

ented by goats. On the Tankri hill there are some gtigal or 
trees. 

One of the most characteristic plants of the district is the zizy- 
phus nummularia, ordinarily called pdld or jhar-bert. This is 
common all over the district, except in low-lying inundated tracts ; 
but it especially favours high-lying and sandy lands, such as are found 
near TAort and in parts of Rewé4ri ; there in September and October 
the fields are often so thickly covered with this prickly shrub that it 
is not we either to walk or ride over them. It is invaluable to the 
people : the leaves are threshed out and given as fodder to the cattle, 
the fruit is eaten or taken for sale to the towns, the thorny branches 
are used for hedges or fuel, and the root for dyeing leather. Hardly 
less useful isthe mun grass (Saccharum sara), which is found all 
over the district, and seems to flourish both in high sandy lands, as 
near Bolnf in Rew4ri, and in low flooded tracts, as near Palwal on the 
east. Its uses are too well known to require description here. Among 
the numerous other plants found in the district, the following deserve 
notice :— 

The jhdv% (tamarix dioica) covers the low alluvial lands along 
the banks of the Jamné; its twigs are used in basket-making and in 
the construction of temporary well-cylinders. The bdnsd (tephrosta 
purpurea) grows abundantly near the hills ; the cylinders of temporary 
wells are ordinarily made by weaving together its branches. Kthp 
(orthanthera viminea) grows on salt lands, and used to be used in the 
Nuh salt-pans to quicken the crystallization of the salt. Bathud 
(chenopodium album) and chauldf (Amaranthus?) are common pot 
herbs : the former grows chiefly in irrigated lands. The seeds of the 
simwak (panicum colonum) are also eaten by the poor. The nals 
(ipomea reptans), which grows in submerged lands, 1s also used as a 
pot herb: and among the wild guurdsthe kachré (cucumis pwhescens) 
and the bankarelé. (momordica charantia) are eaten by the people. 
In poor soils near the hills there often grow the kans grass (saccharum 
spontaneum) and the bhurt (cenchrus echinatus) with its troublesome 
and prickly burs; and inthe flooded lands of some villages in the 
north of Firozpur (especially in Goh&n&é and Bahddrf) is found the 
nareal (arundo karka), a most tenacious aquatic plant, which it 
is almost impossible to eradicate, and which had to be considered in 
fixing the assessment of those estates. Pipe stems are made of its 
reeds. The only other plant which it seems necessary to mention is 
the ndg-phani (cactus Indicus), which forms a thick hedge round 
many villages in Rewari. 

The days when tigers abounded in Gurgdon on the then woody 
banks of the Jamn&, are now long since gone by. The panther 
ae) is now the largest representative of the feline family. 

ey occasionally appear in the hills, wandering in from the adjacent 
hilly tracts of Alwar. A large wild cat (banbilla) is also commonly 
found in the jungles near the hills. Hyenas have a representative in 
the striped hyena (jaray), not common, and found only in the 
neighbourhood of the hills. The canine group is well cere 
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and wolves (bheria), foxes (lomri) and jackals (gfdar) are common in 
all parts of the district. The mongoose (niold)iscommon. A larger 
animal of the same spccies is found inthe hills. Itis about twice 
the size of the ordinary mongoose, and instead of brown, has a dark 

ey fur. Hares are very plentiful in all parts of the district, and 
the porcupine is common, generally found in the neighbourhood of 
the hills. Rats and mice are very common, and the bandicoot infests 
some of the towns. Dormice are found in all parts, but chiefly in sandy 
and saline tracts burrowing in the ground and living in large com- 
munities, and frequently causing damage to extensive patches of 
cultivation. In gardens and groves, the striped squirrel is always to 
he found. Musk rats are common, and so also is the little hedge-hog. 
Flying foxes are chiefly seen about Guradon, where tkey infest some 
of the gardens. The common bat inhabits old ruins and khdngahs 
in great numbers. The sacred monkey is to be found in great 
numbers about Hodal, and there are also a few in Rewédri and 
Gurgéon. At Sohn4, a solitary blackfaced monkey lives in the hills 
above the town, and frequently visits it. The wild boar inhabits the 
low hills near Bhundsi and Sobnd, and the Khddar lands of the 
Jamna. 


Ruminants are represented by the black buck and the ravine deer, 
both of which are fairly plentiful. The former in the hilly and sandy 
parts, the latter in the low lands. The nilgdf is also found in the 
southern parts of the Rewdrf tahsil, bordcring on the foreign states. 
Hogdeer are occasionally met with in the Khddar lands of the 
Jamn4é. During the past five years rewards amounting to Rs. 1,152 
were paid for the destruction of 25 leopards, 229 wolves, and 5,624 
snakes. The species of snakes found are given below. 


The jhils of this district attract great numbers and varieties of 
water fowl. During the cold months, wild geese, the grey and the 
barred, come in great numbers, arriving about the beginning of 
October. Also ducks of the mallard, pintail, and painted bill varieties ; 
and pochards, sheldrakes, shovellers, red-heads, wigeons and teal- 
swarm in all the marshes. With them also come a host of cranes, 
the common and the demoiselles ; pelicans, spoon-bills, flamingos, 
grey curlew, snipe, crakes, rails, | sand-pipers. All these winter 
visitants disappear about the end of March. The sdras, the largest 
of the cranes, is a permanent resident, and breeds in the rains. 
They are usually seen in pairs in the lowlands about Na&h, and 
the neighbouring villages. The comb duck, or nakta, comes in 
the rains to breed, and bui'ls its nest generally in old ruins. The 
painted bill-duck is also a permanent resident of these parts and 
breeds in the rains. Adjnicats and several other cranes come 
in great numbers during the rains. The ibis visits these parts 
in the rains in great numbers. Peafowl are considered sacred 
generally throughout the district. They are very common, and are 
chiefly seen about villages. The wild or blue pigeon is very 
common, living in great numbers in ruins and deserted wells. The 
wood pigeon, or stock dove, comes in great flocks during the cold 
season, and are chiefly to be seen near Bhadas in the Firozpur tahsil, 
and Jatauli between Gurg4on and Rewarf. Grey doves, ring doves, 
and turtle doves aré plentiful. There are four kinds of sand-grouse 
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to be found in this district. The Imperial or black-breasted is a 
winter visitant and abounds in parts of this district, from November 
to the end of February. They are chiefly to be seen in the 
neighbourhood of Gurgéon and Farrukhnagar. The common, the 
pintail, and the painted, are residents of the district. The painted 
are only to be found on the rocky hills, and are nocturnal in their 
habits. Grey partridge abound in every part of tho district. The 
black is also plentiful in some parts. Bushquail, both jungle and 
rock, are common, and when the wheat is about to ripen in March, 
the common quail appears in great numbers. e ubara is 
occasionally seen. The (vk or painted florican comes here to breed 
in the rains in the sandy parts of the district. The Indian Roller, 
or blue jay is common, and king fishers of the blue and the spotted 
kind are plentiful near jhéfls. 

Tortoises are found in the Jamn4, and a small kind in some tanks 
and wells. Thesmall tortoise is sometimes brought from long distances 
and put into wells and tanks to keep the water pure. 

Snakes appear only in the hot and rainy season, the commonest 
are the cobra and the kraz¢ known here as the Bissanda. The daboiu 
and the afae are also found. Dhawan, domuht kalgandaith, padam, 
Chamelia, azdahé (python) are occasionally seen. 

The largest of the Lizards is the Goa, a smaller kind is the 
biskabra, supposed to be very poisonous. There are also, the house 
lizards, the sand lizards, the sanda or edible lizards, the tree lizard 
or Chamelion, and the beautiful bamnz lizard. 

Besides the Jamné and the Agré canal, there are few localities 
where fish are to be found. The Jhir stream in the hill pass above 
Firozpur has a few species of small fish, and here and there some of 
the large tanks have fish of the ophiscipali (sol) and macrones 
(tengra) species peculiar to muddy and stagnant waters. There is 
a large tank at Hodal that contains some of the smaller kinds of river 
fish. This tank is fed from the Agr& canal. Of the phils in the interior 
of the district; the Najafearh lake is the only one where there are fish, 
and this is due to this lake being connected with the Jamné by the 
drainage canal. In the lakeall the better kinds of fish can be caught, 
but fish, as food, are scarcely known in this district. A few are 
occasionally brought from the Najafgarh ,hil into the market at 
Gurgéon. The following better kinds of fish are known:—rohu 
(labes rohita) kalbas (labes kalleas) mahasee (barbastor), Bhur, 
marant, bamcha, bam (eel), qwalli, singht, moh, phapta, are the 
local names of the commoner kinds. 
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CHAPTER II. 


HISTORY. 


For an account of the set history of MewdAt, as far as it can 
be gleaned from the Mahomedan historians, Chapter I of Major 
Powlett’s “ Gazetteer of Alwar” may be referred to. The salient 
points of the history are the turbulence of the Mewé&ttis, who, rely- 
ing on the strength of their hill retreats, plundered the country far 
and wide whenever the central authority was from any cause tem- 
porarily weakened ; the severe measures from time to time adopted 
to repress them ;and the important parts played in the time of 
Taimur by Bahddar Nahar, the reputed founder of the Kh&nzddés, 
and in that of Babar by Hasan Khdn MewéAti, with whose death the 
political ee of the Khanzada lords of Mewat ceased. Since 
then there has never been a sole and independent ruler of Mewét, 
which at present is partitioned between Alwar, Bhartpur, and 
Gurg don. 

Tn the time of Akbar the present Gurgdon district was contained 
in stbahs Delhf and Agr&, and comprised, wholly or partly, the 
following Sarkdrs and Dasttérs :— 


Subah Delht Sarktr & Dastir Mahdls or Parganahs 
Sarkar Dastirs Tijara Indor 
Delhi Palwal Ujin4 
hars4é Umri-Umré 
Sarkar Dasturs Pinangwan 
Rewari Bahora Bisrt 
Téoru Bhasohré (?Bichor) 
Rewari Jhamréiwat 
Sohn4é hanpur 
Kohané or Lohané Sdkras 
Subdh Agra. Santhwérf 
Sarkar Dastir Firozpur 
Suhér or Pahéri Hodal Kotla 
Ghasera 
Nagiua 


During the flourishing tims of the Mughal empire Gurzdon may 
be said to be without a history ; but with its decay, mention of the 
district is again found in the pages of the historians, and events 
occurred which still live, although often distorted and exaggerated, 
in the memories of the people. At first the prominent actors are 
Réo Bahddar Singh in the centre of the district, the Biloch chiefs 
of Bahddargarh and Farrukhnagar in the north, and the great Jat 
ruler, Sura) Mal of Bhartpur, in the south. In the time of Aurang- 
zeb there was a noted free-booter of Dahaénd (now Badshdhpur) by 
caste a Badgdjar Rajput, and by name Hathi Singh. Churaman of 
Bhartpur is said to have interceded with the Emperor for his pardon, 
which was granted on condition of his killing a noted Meo robber 
named Sénwalfa, This condition having been fulfilled, he was 
granted Ghdserd, with eleven other villages, including Nth and 
M4lab. He was succeeded by his son Réo Bahadar Singh, who extend- 
ed his rule over, according to tradition, a country yielding 52 laths, 
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or, in reality, over the parganahs of Indor, Kotla, Ghdser4 and Sohna. 

But there was one duty incumbent on a Badgijar chief on pain of 

incurring the curse of leprosy, pronounced by his ancestor when turned 
out of Jaipur by the Kachwahas on any Badgfjar R4j4 who should not 
fight with Jaipur. So Bahddar Singh made a treaty with Malhar 
Ré&o (Sendi£), seal A attack the Jaipur R4j4, who in his turn 
wrote to Siraj Mal of Bhartpur, instigating him to attack Ghdser4, 
which he might then keep. Buhd&dar Singh was hunting beyond the 
Jamné when he met Sraj Mal on his way to Gh&serd, but at the time 
of the meeting, only accompanied by a few followers. He greeted 
Bahddar Singh as a friend, and professed to have a great desire to see 
his far-famed sword. Bahddar Singh courteously complied, but when 
he saw his sword being passed away from him among the Jat chief's 
followers, he discoverd the treachery, and fled for his life to a distant 
ferry on the Jamnd4, whence he escaped to Ghdser&. There he was 
besieged by Sfraj Mal, and after a heroic defence the fort was 
captured; Bahddar Singh and all his family, except one grandson, 
Bhagwant Singh, perished, Bahddar Singh’s wives blowing themselves 
2 lea the magazine when no hope of Neate was left. Two of 
Bhagwant Singh’s grandsons still live in Bhdnds{, a few miles south 
of Gurgéon. Ghdserd was taken by Séraj Mal in 1810 Sambat = 1767 a.p. 


Before this the J&t chief had extended his rule over the south 
and south-east of the district, practising horrible cruelties on the Meos in 
endeavouring to bring them under subjection; and he now pushed his. 
pie nar to the north, and thus came into conflict with the Bilochis 
of Farrukhnagar. The Emperor Farrukhsiar (1712 to 1718 a.p.) 
granted a Biloch named Dalel Khaén, but who afterwards earned thie 
title of Faujd4r Khén, the son of a zamfnddr of Khurrampur in this 
district, several large jdgirs and the site of the present town of Farrukh- 
nagar, which was founded by him. His four eldest sons were killed 
in battle, and he was succeeded by his youngest son, Kamgdr Khan, 
whose son, Mase Khan, was the ruler of Farrukhnagar at the time of 
Sfraj Mal’s invasion. Straj Mal captured Farrukhnagar and took 
ave] Muse Khén with him to Bhartpur, where he was ent risoner 
until Saraj Mal’s death in 1764 a.p., when he escaped by the con- 
nivance of the jailor and regained possession of Farrukhnagar, which 
continued to be ruled by this Biloch family until the Mutiny of 
1857. After Saraj Mal’s death the Jat power declined, and for a short 
interval the energy of Najafkuli Khan recovered most of the district 
for the Mughal Emperor ; but in 1788 he fell away from the Emperor, 
and was besieged by him at Gokalgarh, near Rewari, whence he 
escaped to Kanound and died; the famous George Thomas <dis- 
tinguished himself in this siege of Gokalgarh. Then there follows 
the confused period of Marahté domination, the rule of the “ Ghord- 
wédlds” or horsemen as they are still called in the district. 

During their domination the district was usually entrusted to 
Send{4 and French officers, whose head-quarters were at Koel, in Ali- 
gern, and the best known of whom to the people are Piri Séhib and 

uis Sahib, Generals Perron and Bourquin. Their rule seems not 
to have been over-trammelled by law, if a story is true which is told 
by the R&jp&t lambarddrs of Ghd&mrauj near Bhindsf, to the effect 

a complaint had been made against them by their Gdjar enemies 
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who live on the other side of the valley, and the French officer one day 
rode to their village ; and when the lambardads, as usual, went out to 
meet him, he at once cut them down with his own hand. The 
famous adventurer, George Thomas, had assigned to him, in 1793, 
the district of Ffrozpur, and once plundered Gurgdon, and took off 
with him to Tij4ra fourteen of the chief men, whom he afterwards 
released at General Perron’s request ; while Sombre, another adven- 
turer, the husband of the well-known Begam Samri, obtained the 
parganah of Jharsa. 

Meanwhile the history of the semi-detached parganah of RewAri 
had been somewhat different. In the time of Aurangzeb, an Abfr 
of the village of Boln{ south-east of Rewari, by name Nand Ram, 
rose into the royal favour, and was made governor of the parganah of 
Rewarf. His eldest son, Rao Bal Kishan, fell fighting in the royal 
cause against Nadir Shah, in 1739 A. D., at Karnal. The second son, 
R&o Gujar Mal, was granted the titles of Rao Bahadur and Commander 
of five thousand, and the government of the parganahs of Ndrnaul and 
Hisér ; in him the power of this family reached its culminating point. 
He erected forts at Gurdora and Gokalgarh ; at the latter place, what 
were formerly known as Gokal Sicca rupees were minted. His succes- 
sors, his son Rio Bhawani Singh, and grandson Réo Dalel Singh, were 
incompetent, and allowed their minister Mittar Sain, an Ahir of 
Bahror, to become the real ruler of the territory, although the nominal 
authority continued with the same family. Rédo Dalel Singh died 
childless in his youth, and the widow of Rao Bhawdnf Singh adopted 
a boy, called R4m Singh, of the Bohri family. After Mittar Sain’s death, 
Rém Singh fell in an unsuccessful contest against the Marahtaés who 
put to death the family of Mittar Sain, and placcd a younger brother 
of Rém Singh, by name Hira Singh, on the Gaddi. Riim Singh does 
not, however, seem to have ruled long, and after his death the par- 
ganah was seized by Zauki Ram, a Bakkélof Rewari. At this juncture, 
Tej Singh, the ancestor of the present leading Ahfr family, came to 
the front: he was descended from a branch of the same stock as that 
of Gajar Mal, which had scttled at Mirpur, a village a few miles 
north-east of Rewdri. He was in alliance with the Marahtds, and, 
being appealed to by the mother of Rim Singh, attacked and put to 
death Zauki R4m, and established his own power, which he consolidated 
by establishing his four brothers in fronticr villayes—Kishan Sahai in 
Lisén, Ram Bakhsh in Dhérthéra, Sawai Singh in Asiaki Gaurawds, 
and Jiwd4 Ram, in Ndngal Pathdni. Later on he joined the Bnitish, 
but seems not to have served them whole-heartedly ; so that, although 
in those days parganahs this side of the Jamné were liberally given 
away, he obtained only a grant of fifty-eight villages in Istamrar. 


The little detached parqanan of Shahjahfnpur, to the south of 
Rewarf, is mainly held by Chohén R4jputs who claim that Govind 
R4}j, a younger brother of Puiran, one of the ancient line of the Rajas 
of Nimrané, founded the town and all the villages of the parganah except 
Tankn. Nimrdna isa few miles west of Shahjah4npur: the Ré&j4, 
who 1s regarded as the head of the Chohans, and traces his descent 
from the famous Pirthvi RAj of Delh{, is now a semi-independent 
feudatory of Alwar. This traditional acccunt of the founding of 
Shahjahaupur differs from that given in Elliot’s Glossary, where the 
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name of the founder is stated to have been Ihlad Singh, a relative of | Chapter IT. 
the Ni{mran4 chief; but this appears to apply only to the founding History 
of the modern town, as it is stated that he obtained leave to rebuild ° 
the town which had formerly been called Lohana, and had been des- Shahjeniaoe: 
troyed in consequence of its harbouring, as at present, notorious ail 
robbers. Elliot states also that the parganah was formerly called 
Lohané or Shéhjah4npur-Chauhaéré. The parganah is said to have 
been held as a fief under the R4jé of Nimr&n4 until the latter part of 
the last century, when it was wrested after a fight from the Choh&ns 
by the Haldfds, dependants of the Rajé of Jaipur, who were still in 
possession as istamrdrdérs in 1803. 

It does not fall within the scope of this work to give an account The annexation in 
of the events which led to the treaty of Anjeng4on : it is sufficient to 1803. 
note that by that treaty, dated 30th December 1803, Daulat Réo 
Sendfé ceded to the English all his forts, territories, and rights in the 
Dofb, or country situated between the Jamnd& and Ganges, and all 
his forts, territories, rights, and interest in the countries which are to 
the northward of those of the Rajas of Jaipur and Jodhpur and of the 
R4na of Gohad. In the scheduled list of these territories occur the 
following :— 


e s 


RESUMED JAGIRS BELONGING TO GENERAL PERROV, : 

Bahoré est bea es 20,400 
Unper Grorce THomas, Ra. : 

Jhajjar a sei sa 1,51,930 

BELONGING To Mr. JoHN Baptist. Rs. 
Rewari 26 i - 1,41,200 
Téork ek 36,000 
Firozpur Jhirk4 ... ‘i ae 19,864 

MAHALS FORMERLY BELONGING TO GENERAL DoBorene, Rs. 
Parganah of Palwal wat se 2,72,375 
Nuh (Noop 2) 1,05,687 
Sohn4é 1,20,000 
Sakras 15,634 
Hodal da tes oe 77,620 
Hathin os 1,78,258 


With this treaty the history of Gurgdon as a British district 
commences. | 
The district at that time (exclusive of the parganah of Palf, which istry of the dis- 
was transferred to Delhi in 1863), consisted of the eleven parganahs— trict alter annexa- 
Jh&rs4, Sohn4, Nah, Hathin, Palwal, Hodal, Pand&hdnd4, Firozpur, tion, 
Bahora, Rew&gi, and Shéhbjahaénpur. In 1803 it wasa principle of Eng- 
lish policy to make the Jamn§, as far as possible, the limit of actual 
British possession, and to interpose between that border and foreign 
territory a buffer of semi-independent States ; and in consequence of 
the effect given to that policy, it was only gradually that the greater 
part of the district came under direct British rule. The history of 
each parganah was as follows :— 
bohad, Rewari, Bahord, and Nth were the first to be brought 
under our immediate rule in 1808-9 a.p. Sohné, Bahordé, and Rewérf 
were made over for a short time by Lord Lake to the Rajé of Bhartpur; 
but were subsequently, like N&h, Sohn4, and Rewé4rf, farmed to the 
Ahir Réo Tej Singh of Rew4rf, and Bahord to R&éo Ram Bakhsh, his 
brother. In 1808-9 these parganahs were settled by Mr. Fraser. 
Hodal was the next pargunah to lapse on the death, in 1813 a.p., of 
Mahomed Khan, Afridi, to whom it had been given in jdyir. Palwal 
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was held by Nawib Murtazé Khd4n in istamrdr at a quit rent of 
Rs. 45,000 per annum, and lapsed at his death in 1817 a.p, Hath{n 
was similarly held at a quit rent of Rs. 30,000 per annum by Faizulléh 
Beg Khén until his death in 1823. All these jdgirddrs were 
strangers to the district, who received these grants for distinguished 
military service. 

Shahjahdnpur was continued in j¢yfr to Harnardin Haldf4, who 
held it in 1803, until his death in 1824, when it lapsed. Taor4 was 
made over to the Bhartpur R4j4, and was held by that State until 
the capture of Bhartpur in 1826. Pundhd4n4 and Firozpur were 

ranted, as also was the present State of Lohari, to Ahmad Bakhsh 

hdn, a vakil of the Raj4 of Alwar, who had rendered great services 
to Lord Lake. Ahmad Bakhsh Khdn was succeeded by his son 
Shams-ud-din Khan as Nawdb of Firozpur and Pindéhdné4, while 
Lohér was bestowed on his younger brothers; disputes arose, and 
an order was passed by Government that Shams-ud-din Kh&n should 
administer Loh4ri as well as Firozpur and Pinéhdna, his brothers 
being provided for by pensions. Mr. W. Fraser, the Commissioner of 
Delhi, objected to this decision, and procured a delay in its being 
given effect. In revenge for this, Shams-ud-din Khan procured his 
assassination by a retainer of hisown. The man was arrested, the 
Nawé4b’s compliéity in the crime was proved, and both he and the 
assassin were hanged at Delhi in 1836, and the parganahs of Ffrozpur 
and Punfhdna were annexed to the district. Such is the ordinarily 
recelved account; among the people another story is current as to 
the motive of the assassination. The parganah of Jhars4 also lapsed 
in 1836, up to which date it was held by the Begam Samra, on a 

rant made previous to the British conquest, and confirmed to her for 
hee life in 1803.* 

After this cession the district remained unchanged in extent 
until the Mutiny ; it differed from the present district in including 
the parganah of Palf-Pikal (27 villages), and a few Palwal villages now 
in Delh{, and excluding the villages annexed after the Mutiny; it 
was divided into six tahsils :— 


Tuhsils. Parganahs included, 
Sohn4 an ... Jhdrsd, Pali, Sohnd, Téord. 
Rewari “ee .. Rewari, Bahor4é, Shahjah4opur. 
Palwal ish ... Palwal. 
Nith ... “ee ... Nuh, Hathin. 
Pundéhana ie ... Punéhdéna, Hodal. 
Firozpur Firozpur. 


At first the head-quarters of the Civil Officers of the district 
were at Bhdrdwds near Rew4rf, where for some years there was a 
strong frontier cantonment, of which but few vestiges now remain. 
Gurgdéon was then a cavalry station, the land which now forms the 
estate of Hidayatpur Chd4oni having been taken up for that purpose 
in the middle of Begam Samri’s parganah of Jharsé, probably in part 
with the object of keeping in check the troops which the Bevam 
kept at Jh4rsé where several tombs of French officers exist. After 
the cession of the Ajmcre territory, the Bhérawas force was transferred 
to Nasirdbdd, and the Civil Officer removed to Gurvéon. Up to that 


* For a full account of this grant, see Punjab Record for 1872; No. l of Privy 
Council Cascs. 2 
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time the district had been in the direct charge of the Delhf resident 
but in 1819 Mr. Cavendish received charge of it, with the title of 
Principal Assistant Commissioner of the Southern Division ; in 1832 
this title was changed to that of Collector and Magistrate. The best 
known to the people among the older officers are Messrs. Cavendish 
disguised as Ghamand{ Sahib, J. P. Gubbins, C. Gubbins, M. R. 
Gubbins, F. B. Gubbins, John Lawrence, Routh and Fraser, and 
above all Mr. G. C. Barnes as Settlement Officer. The fiscal history 
of each prganah will be found in Chapter V, Section B. It is enough 
here to say that the landowners suffered most heavily from over- 
assessment, until in 1838 the series of settlements was commenced, 
which, carried out by Messrs. John Lawrence(afterwards Lord 
Lawrence), G. C. Barnes ( afterwards Foreign Secretary ), and Martin 
Gubbins (afterwards Financial Commissioner in Oudh), laid the 
foundation of the prosperity of the district. 

In old days the life of the district had been turbulent and stirring, 
but it now seemed to have settled down into a peaceful and quite 
routine; the feudatory races had betaken themselves to agriculture, 
the higher castes to agriculture and our service ; and old feuds, if not 
extinct, were at least dormant. When in May 1857 the Meerut muti- 
neers entered Delhi, Mr. Ford of the Bengal Civil Service, was Collector 
of Gurgdon. He at first, with the assistance of a body of Pdtaudi 
sawar's who were in attendance on him, drove off some troopers of the 3rd 
ea, Cavalry who had come over from Delhi to attack the station, 
and suppressed an outbreak in the jail. But eventually he was com- 
pelled to leave the station, which was thereupon plundered and burnt, 
and proceeded vid Sailéni and Palwal to Hodal, which he reached on 
the 14th May. He was accompanied by four or five clerks and others, 
and on the way picked up the Customs Officers at Bhandsi, Saildnf, 
and Palwal; on the 15th May he reached Mathré&, whence he returned 
to Hodal on the 20th, accompanied by four or five Englishmen and 
one hundred Bhartpur Horse. At Hodal he remained until the 29th 
May, when he was compelled to leave by the mutiny of some Bhart- 

ur and Alwar troops which had meantime joined him. On the day 
fore the mutiny, he had proceeded to the large village of Saundhad, 
a few miles distant, and had compelled the people to give up a gun 
which they had taken from Hoda!. On the 29th he started for Palwal, 
accompanied by some thirty Europeans, Customs Officers, fugitives 
from Delhi and others who had joined him ; on the 30th May the party 
proceeded from Palwal to the ferry over the Jamné4 at Chdensh, intend- 
ing to cross over to Bulandshahr. Hostile demonstrations on the 
Bulandshahr side of the river prevented this, and the party then pro- 
ceeded to Mohend, where they were hospitably entertained by Mir 
Hidéyat Alf, Risdlddr of the 4th Bengal Irregular Cavalry, a gentleman 
who was subsequently rewarded by a grant of the village (since trans- 
ferred to Delhf) in jdgfr. On the 8th June Mr. Ford left Mohené for 
Sohné, which he reached on the 9th, and there found a force of the 
Jaipur oe under Captain Eden, which had come across by 
Téort after a ay with the Meos. This force afterwards marched to 
Palwal and Hodal, and on the Ist July Mr. Ford joined the British 
pamop at Delhf, where he remained until the 13th October. 


Meanwhile the general state of the country had been as 
follows :— 
4 
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Chapter IT. The Meos were up at once and plundered Téori, Sohné4, Firozpur, 
History Panéhaéné, Pindngwaén, and Nah. At Nuh there wasa long fight 
Biss i b between the Kh&nzédas and police defending the town and the Meos 
cnet attacking it, and a large number of Khdénz4das were treacherously put 


to death after their surrender. Except in Mewat there was no general 
or wide-spread disturbance ; but no sooner was the pressure of our rule 
removed, then old feuds which had apparently long been buried burst 
into life. In Palwal there is a tribe of Jdts, known as Surot, inhabiting 
Hodal and the surrounding villages, and in alliance with a Pathdo 
village called Seolf. Adjoining these are the villages owned by 
another Jat tribe known as Rawats, and between the Raéwats and Seoli 
there had been before 1803 a quarrel which had cost many lives on 
either side. The Rdéwats also had an old feud with the Chirkl6t tribe 
of Meos, their western neighbours, originating in a claim of the former 
to the village of Kot, out of which they atirm that they were cheated 
by the craft of a Qdniingo in the time of the Mughal Emperors. The 
quarrel had long lain dormant, but nowthe Riwats were attacked on 
both east and west by their enemies, and allied themselves with the 
Réjpfits of Hathin, and the fight went on for months. It is said that 
this warfare was not uncharacterized by acts of courtesy: when the 
women brought their husbands their food, the figkting ceased: when 
® prisoner was captured, he was ordinarily treated well and released : 
when one party fell short of ammunition, it notified the fact to the 
enemy, and hostilities were suspended until the arrival of further 
supplies. On the whole, the Réwats triumphed ; and on one occasion a 
runaway horse brought the leader of their enemies, a lambardar of 
Kot, into their ranks: there he was killed, his head was cut off and 
kept a few days in Bah{n, the chief Rawat village ; but the Kot men, 
when they saw this, inverted their war drum, and until they have had 
their revenge, inverted the drum must remain.: Eventually a British 
force came to the assistance of the Rawats, who were supposed to be 
on the part of the Government; but at first the only rcsult was a heavy 
loss to them, as, having advanced with a small English force and rely- 
ing on its protection, they were engaged in plundering the Meo vill- 
ages, when suddenly a strong hostile force of mutineers appeared ; our 
troops had to retreat, and many Rdwats were surprised and killed. 

In Firezpur there were two Meo chaudhrfs of the Chirklét clan— 
Chand Khé&n of Bazidpur and Kabfr of Bukhéraka ; these men, who 
were closely related, had taken different sides in a quarrel which had 
originated in the murder of a lambard:ir of Badarpur by a villager of 
Khuspuri in the time of Nawéb Ahmad Bakhsh Khan. In 1857 the 
quarrel broke out afresh, and all the Chirklét and some of the other 
villages of the neighbourhood were divided into two factions, headed 
respectively by Chand Khé&n and Kabfr. Kabfr burnt and plundered 
the villages of Aterné,Shams4bad, Shddipur, Aklimpur, and Ch&ntfpur, 
a hamlet of Bhddas; and then Chand Khan assembled his men and 
burnt Bukhdr&k4& and plundered Imamnagar. Finally, both parties 
mustered in strength, and a fight, which lasted eight days, took 
place on the houndary of Badarpur and Bukhérdka ; the result was 
indecisive, the loss on each side was some fifty or sixty killed. In the 
time of Sfiraj Mal,the Bhartpur chief, the grandfather of Chind Khan 
and Kabir were men of note among the Meos of that day: Straj Mal 
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sent for them to Hathin. Kabfr’s ancestor declined the invitation Ohapter Il. 
rel oo ; Chdnd Kh&n’s grandfather complied, and was sawn History. 
R&o Tej Singh of Rewé&ri, who has been mentioned above at State of Rewari. 
age 22, lett three sons, Puran Singh, NéthG Rém and Jawéhar 
Bingh. Jawhhar Singh died childless, but Puran Singh had one 
son, Tul4é Rém, and N&tha Rém one son, Sor Deo: and Tulé Rém 
and Gopél Deo were the representatives of the family at the time of 
the Mutiny. Extravagance and family quarrels bad involved them 
in grave pecuniary embarrassments, from which there appeared 
to be but little hope of their extricating themselves. On the outbreak 
of the Mutiny and the cessation of all effective British authority, 
R4o Tulé Rém at once assumed the government of the parganahs of 
Rewé4ri and Bahor4, collected revenue, raised forces, cast guns, and 
kept the country quiet and protected it from the Meos. No acts of 
oppression were ever charged against him or his cousin, who acted as 
his general ; and he did to some extent keep up communication with 
the ‘British, but, on the other hand, he undoubtedly intrigued with the 
Delhi Court ; he pursued in fact a temporising policy, waiting to see 
how matters would go before declaring himself too openly on either 
side, and meanwhile anxious to keep safe the country whicb he hoped 
to obtain as his share. Finally, when a British force came marching 
towards Rewarf from Delhi, he and his brother disobeyed the summons 
to attend at the British camp and fled. This led to the confiscation of 
the istamrdr ; Tulé R&ém and Gopal Deo both died as fugitives, the one 
at Kdbul, the other at Bikaner. R&o Judhishtar Singh, son of Tulé 
R&m, and Réo LAl Singh, son of Gopal Deo, are the present repre- 
sentatives of the fumily ; they where both born about the time of the 
Mutiny ; they are members of the board of Honorary Magistrates at 
RewArf, and from their family history, including also the fact that 
Gop&l Deo was adopted into the more ancient family of G&jar Mal, 
they possess an influence to which their present peng means are 
inadequate. Both Judhishtar Singh and Lél Singhare Zaildars. 
As already related, Réo Tulé extended his rule over Bahoré ; The fight at Jaurdal< 
but in that parganah there were a few Meo villages, and they had 
declined to acknowledge his authority, and were plundered and burnt. 
The Jats of the village of Bahord live in continual dread of their’ 
powerful and turbulent Meo neighbours, and so aided Tul4é Ram 
during his short sway. But when his power collapsed, they were at 
once attacked by the Meos: the conflict took place at Jaurds{ where: 
the Jats assembled. For two days the fight lasted, but the Jats : 
were driven back on the small conical hill close to the village, and 
there one hundred andeleven Jaéts, Ahirs, and Brahmins are said to: 
have fallen ; the Meo loss was eighty. 


— On the 13th October Mr. Ford returnedto Gurgéon. Order was _ Restoration of 
quickly restored in Jhérs4, Palwal, and Rewari; but the Meos held Bits a heapitys Ga 
out longer. They were, however, defeated at Réisindé, where Mr. ~ qistrict to the 
Clifford, 8.c., was killed, at Ghd&seré, Raprék& and Mahu, and then Panjab. 
the country gradually settled down. The Nawdbs of Jhajjar and 
Parrukhnagar and the R4jé of Ballabgarh were executed, and their 
states confiscated ; and the Farrukhnagar villages were at once 
annexed to the Gurg&on district, as was also the royal demesne of 
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Kot-Kasim. Thirteen villages and parts of five other villages were 
confiscated for various acts of rebellion and murder, besides four 
estates which had belonged to Tul4 R&m and Gopdl Deo; and the 
history of the mutiny may now be closed with the record of one of 
its results, the transfer of the district with the rest of the Delhi 
territory from the North-West Provinces to the Panj&b in the 
beginning of 1858. 

There is not much in the history of the district since the mutiny 
which calis for notice. The poraanah of Kot-Kasim, which had been 
annexed to the district after the Mutiny, was made over to Jaipur 
in 1860. In 1861, a new sub-divisional arrangement was effected ; 
and the district, which had formerly consisted of 6 tahsils or sub- 
divisions, was now constituted into 5, among which the parganahs 
were distributed as shown in the subjoined list :— 


a a ae 


Name of Tahioil. Name of Parganah. 


———- Kahora. 


N 
= 
&: 
=: 
= 
oe 
Ss 
bao | 
= 
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| Rewari oe oi oe 
! | Nuh 
| 


Part of Sohné 


| Farrukhnagar. 
| Shires. 

| Gurgson __... a 4! Part of Sohna. 
oa 


| Taronu. 
| 
t 


Palwal. 
Palwal {| Bartot Soha 


1 Hodal. 
{ | Punahana. 


Firozpur... a. oe te en 
The parganah of Pali had been transterred to the Delhi district. 
The following lists will show the further transfers of villages to and 
from this district, which have occurred since 1861 :— 


I.—Villages transferred from Gurgaon to Delhi on Ist May 1863. 


Bajri, Pali, Ranher4, Sakraw4, Fi{rozpur, Karnerah, Kherf, Madalpur, Majesar, 
Naglah, Juan, Jajri, Bahdlpur, Aternth, Harphala, Shihpur, Kilgd4on, Malaira, Lota(, 
Sikri, Panehré Kalan, Panehré Khurd, Narahol:, Fatahpur, Biloch, Narela, Hirapur, 
Mohené, Shajahdnpur, Oli, Bijjepur. 

Pakal, Paota, Tikri Kher4, Dhauj, Zakupur, Tarohi, Salokri, Alampur, Al4walpur, 
Kot, Kharkhara, Khosi Jamalpur, Gotra Mohabbatabid, Mangar, Nurpur Dhamaspur, 
Sanpar, Mahola, Mohyapur. 

IT.— Villages transferredto Gurgaon from Rohtak on Ist May 1861° 

Mubarikpur, Sultanpur, Kaliawas, Akbarpur, Jhanjaul4, Khalikpur, Khurrampur 
Duman, Gharbi Daboda, Alim-ud-dinpur, Palri, Musbaidpur, Jar4un, Shekhpur Mayjre, 


Birher4, Karaula, Rajupur. 
Gugan4, Khandsa, Bakainka, Faridpur, Mahchana, Basaunda, Tirpdrf Juniawds, 


Fazilpur. 
LIT-.-Villages transferred to Gurqdon from Delhi on Ist May 1863 
Chapraula, Pirthala, Taranpur, Daula, Chandu, Budhera, Makraula. 
A list of the modern famines has already been given at page 7: 
of those which have occurred since annexation, those of 1860-61 and 
1859-70 were the most severe. Of the former no details are 
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available. The famine which in 1869-70 was so violent in the 
neighbourhood, and especially in the district of Hisdr, was not felt 
with eqzal severity in Gurgdon. Distress was first felt in the month 
of November, and sanction was at once conveyed for the expenditure 
of Rs. 5,000 for the relief of the sufferers. Food was given to the 
infirm, but special works were not set on foot to provide work for 
able-bodied sufferers until a late period. In January the Commissioner 
of Delhf reported that there was very little distress in the district, 
but subscriptions were invited. Though about 1,000 per week 
received food. there does not appear to have been any great distress 
till August 1869, when prices rose to 8 and 9 seers of flour per rupee, 
the demand for grain for seed being at great, and the export 
southwards being four times as great as the import. In September 
the sufferings of the poor were very great, and large numbers of 
immigrants from Rajpaitaéné flocked into the district, nearly 
half of them so emaciated as to be unable to work. During the 
two weeks ending the 5th of September, 4,058 infirm paupers were 
relieved. Shortly afterwards, however, rain fell and all fears of further 
drought were removed. The crops and grass sprung up luxuriantly, 
but the rain continuing all through the month, did much injury to the 
bajra (spiked millet) which forms the staple crop, knocking off the 
blossom, and turning the formed grain black. Jar and mauth (pha- 
seolus aconitifolius), sown mixed with the millet, also rotted ; but 
where they were grown apart, they throve well, and yielded an ample 
autumn harvest. Food grain, however continued at famine rates dur- 
ing the whole month. The distress was very great, and it was not until 
October that prices began todecline. During September 8,336 persons 
were ralieved at the different alms-houses in the district, the expendi- 
ture being Rs. 1,510. In spite of the fall of prices, the distribu- 
tion of food had to be continued for some time, many being incapable 
of earning their own livelihood, and the crowds of refugees from R&j- 
piitang taking some time to disperse to their homes. The cold and 
damp at night were much felt by the half-starved population, who had 
not stamina sufficient to battle with the weather. F ever, too, the result 
of insufficient food, cold nights and hot days, committed considerable 
ravages. The total expenditure in the relief of the destitute amounted 
to Rs, 11,139. The total number relieved were as follows :— 


Men. Women. Children, Total. 


Number of destitute persons oe 
valiauved nie persons | go,571 194,121 67,835 344,527 


Ae ra oped es Pert 7,604 4,684 3,138 15,324 
Some conception of the development of the district since it came 

into our hands may be gathered from Table No. II, which gives some 
of the leading statistics for five-yearly periods, so far as they are avail- 
able ; while most of the other tables appended to this work give com- 
parative figures for the last few years. In the case of Table No. II, it is 
robable that the figures are not always strictly comparable, their 
bauia not being the same in all cases from one period to another. But 
the figures may be accepted as showing in general terms the nature 
and extent of the advance made. The district became British 
Territory in 1803. It was not, however, till the century was advanced 
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years that English influence: made itself much felt. All 
along the banks of the Jamnaé the country was for many years over- 
grown with jungle. Heber, who passed in 1825, observes “ it is still 


“ badly cultivated ; but fifteen years ago it was as wild, I am assured, 
“as the Terai, as full of tigers, and with no human inhabitants but 
“ banditti.” The progress of improvement, however, seems to have: 
been rapid, as Jacquement five years later, describes the country as 
rather well cultivated; and by 1836, when the regular settlement of 
the land revenue was set on foot, no traces were visible of jungle or 
tigers, though the banditti, perhaps, in a modified and half-tamed 


state, remained. 


The following table shows the officers who have held charge of 


the district since annexation :— 


Date of taking 
Name of Officers. charge. 
Hon'ble R. Canvendish .. | April 1819. Lt.-Col. W. R. Elliott 
G. R. Campbell, Esguire.. | June 1822. Lt.-Col. H. A. Droyer 


Hon'ble R. Canvendish .. 


G. R. Campbell, Esquire. 


J.P. Gubbins, 
G. R. Campbell, 
GC. Grant. 


KM A> PIQgiaE-_gaogooras 


Gubbins, o + | 17th December 1840.1 T. Roberts, __,, . | 18th October 1878. 
B. Gubbins, ” sth February 1841. [| A. Anderson, ,, th September 1879. 
G. Smith, » =e , Oth April 1841, T. Roberts, __,, 15th October 1879. 
Fraser, “fee | 4rd June 1843. Major J. W. Parker 17th February 1881. 
Ford, » «+ | For several yeura up} M. Macauliffe, E»quire 23rd Marci: 1881. 
to 1882, J.C. Brown, - 2nd August 1881. 
E. Jacomb » «+ | June 1862. M. Macauliffe, ,, 10th September 1881 
ajor J. M. Cripps Ist December 1862. | T. Roberts, i .. | 8rd January 1882. 
D. G. Barkley, Faquire .. | 17th May 1887. J. R. Maconaehie, Esquire |15th September 1883 
Lt.-Col J. M.Crippu =... | 22nd July 1867. T. Roberts, Esquire . |2nd November 1883. 
De pr in 5 gO Ra 


29th March 1824. 
9th October 1829. 
17th Apri] 1828. 
12th October 1828. 
zath May 1829. 


A. H. Benton, Esquire .. 
Lt.-Col. H. A. Droyer .. 
J. H. Oliver, Esqr., c. a1. 
A. H. Benton, Esquire .. 
J. H. Oliver, Esqr. c..8. 3. 


15th January 1840. | T. Reberts, _,, 


27th March !840. E. B. Francis, ,, 


R. Campbell, - . | *th October 1829. M. Macauliffe, Esquire .. 
C. Grant, ‘sé . | 15th April 1330. J. H. Oliver, Esqr., c. 8.1. 
R. Campbell, Pe . | 2lst November 1830.1 J. Frizelle, Esquire as 
W. Bacon, i . | 4th Merch 183). D. Fitzpatrick, Esquire .. 
. P. Masson, ie . | 15th April 1835. J. Frizelle, E~quire 2 
W. Triscott, " - | June 1835, J. H. Oliver, Esqr., Cc. 8. 1. 
Gubbina, es - | 9th September 1535.) E, B. Francis, Esquire .. 
P. Masson, » «+ | 24th November 1836.] J. H. Oliver, Esqr., c. 8.1. 
M. Lawrence, ,, .-. | 4th December 1846. } J. Frizelle, Esquire 

R. Gubbins, » «+ | Ist December 1528, | T. Roberts, __,, 

Gubbins, ie , | 15th February 1839. @. Knox, i‘ 

' 


Date of ta 
alarge. 


. 114th December 1867. 


15th October 1868. 
138th January 1969. 
10th March 1869, 
{8th May 1860. 
10th June 1870. 
léth August 1870. 
lat September 1871. 
7th November 1371. 
2nd April 1878. 
9th April 1878, 
2vth May 1873. 
2nd January 1874. 
25th August 1876. 
9th November 1876. 
10th March 1877. 
14th March 1877. 
26th October 1877. 
16th November 1877. 


- 5th September 1878. 


ce a 
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SECTION A—STATISTICAL. 


Table No. V gives separate statistics for each tahsil and for the 
whole district, of the distribution of population over towns and villages, 
over area, and among houses and families ; while the number of houses 
an each town is shown in Table No. XLII. The statistics for the 
district as a whole give the following figures, Further information will 
be found in Chapter II of the Census Report of 1881 :— 


Pp of total fon who live in villa {xa ue mete 

‘ercen tota tien w ve ee  ... . 89°12 

ae ak = a oi Females ... . 88°32 

verage ru ulatien per village : wet es . 404 
‘Average total opalatien Leaf village and town 553 | 

Number of villages per 100 square miles 60 

Average distance from village to village, in miles as ee sic sai pd 

lation l 

noe ue | Raral popelation 294 

Density of pepulation per square mile of { Cultivated area | Farad Se oelntion pe 

( Total ulation 381 

—— \Cultarabte area) paral Sopulation 338 

Number of resident families per occupied honse zee ie o a a7 

Vill ert ee8 eee * 
Number of persons per occupied house ie a 
Number of persons per resident family { ue ue a ue re 


Table No. VI shows the gener districts and States with 
which the district has exchanged population, the number of migrants 
in each direction, and the distribution of immigrants by tahails. 
Further details will be found in Table No. XI and in Supplemen- 
tary Tables C. to H. of the Census Report for 1881, while the whole 
subject is discussed at length in Part II of Chapter III of the same 
_ report. The tetal gain and loss to the district by migration 
—_—————| is shown in the margin. The total 
tah aaa number of residents born out of the district 
__| 1s 117,242, of whom 38,051 are males and 

Gain. | toes. | 79,191 females. The number of people 

born in the district and living in other 


Fersons =. | 183/ 208| parts of the Panjéb is 131,897, of whom 
Females ..| jer|  ars| 49,288 are males and 82,609 females. The 


. figures on the next page show the general 
distribution of the population by birth place. 
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2 Se a A teat 


PROPORTION PER MILLE OF RESIDENT PUPULATION. 


ee 


Rural Population. | Urban Population. | Total Population. 


a 6 a r 
& & ~_ | 
ro) r=) od 
E E E | 
Qua fas fate Qu 
8: 73 7| 738 817 
88: 33] 925) 822| 876 


The following remarks on the migration to and from Gurgfon are 
taken from the Census Report :— 


Here again tke migration is largely reciprocal, the figures present- 
ing the same fcatures in this respect which characterize those for 
Dehli. But much of the emigration is pobably due to the terrible 
fever scarcity and distress from which Gurgéon has suffered for the 
last five years, as is shown by the fact that the proportion of males 
is much aie ainong emigrants than among immigrants. The same 
reason no doubt accounts very largely for the excess of emigrants 
over immigrants, except in the case of the neighbouring Raéjpitand 
States, for which the figures are only estimates, and for the Native 
States, where nearly three quarters of the migration consists of females. 

The figures in statement below show the population oi the district 
as it stood at the three enumerations of 1853, 1868 and 1881. 


Census. Persons. Males. Females. beset dl rod 
ones oe | ee owen | —e —— es en 
; 1853 662,486 355,016 307,470 342 
F; 1868 689,034 366,127 322,907 | 346 
< 1881 .. | 641,848 338,917 302,931 331 
F 1868 on 1853 1040 103° 105-0 101 
5} 1881 on 1868 93°2 | 92:6 93:8 | 


Unfortunately the boundaries of the district have changed so 
much since the census of 1853 that it is impossible tc compare the 
figures with any exactness ; but the density of population as then 
ascertained probably did not differ much over the two areas. It will 
be seen that the annual decrease of population per 10,000 since 1868 
has been 59 for males, 49 for females, and 54 for persons, at which 
rate the male population would be halved in 1167 years, the female 
in 141-1 years, and the total population in 127°0 years. Supposing 
the same rate of decrease to hold good for the next ten years, the 
population for each ycar would be in hundreds— : 
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But it is improbable that the rate of decrease will be sustained. 
The Census of 1881 was taken when Gurgéon had been sufferin 
from an exceptional series of bad years, from terrible disease, an 
from a recently enhanced assessment; and it is to be hoped that 
similar conditions will not recur, at least in like severity. The 
decrease in urban population since 1868 has been even larger than 
that in rural population, the numbers living in 1881 for every 100 
living in 1868 being 92 for urban, and 93 for total population. This 
is due to the terrible mortality from fever in 1878-79, which attacked 
the population of the towns with especial severity. The pe ulations 
—_______________, of individual towns at 
Percentage of | the respective enumerar 


population of | tions are shown under 

aaa their several headings 
in Chapter VL 

ithin the district 

the decrease of popula- 


tion since 1868 for the 
various tahatle is shown 
in the margin. 

Mr. Wilson, thus discusses the recent decrease in the population 
of the district. : 

“ The population of the district, which had increased from 662,484 in 
1855 to 689,034 in 1868, was found in 1881 to have fallen off to 6,41,848, 
a decrease of 7 percent. While the population of the Panjab increased 
by 24 per cent. since 1855, and while every other district in the Province 

in that increase, the population of Gurgdon, which had increased 
by 4 per cent. between 1855 and 1868, was smaller by 3 per cent. in 
1881 than it was in 1855, and by 7 per cent. than it was in 1868. 
Previous to the year 1877 there was no great mortality, and the Census 
Returns show that the number of births in that period was above the 
average, so that there is little doubt that in the beginning of 1877 
the Lad Sprite of the district must have been considerably over 700,000, 
and falling off between then and the Census of 188] was probably 
at least 10 per cent. or 70,090. The following statement, giving the 
number of deaths reported, shows when the loss of population occurred :— 


689,578 


* These figures do not agree with the published figures of the Census Report of 
3868 for the whole district. They are taken from the regia in the District Office, 
and are the best figures now available, 
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No. of deaths reportedin} Death-rate per thousand 


Yuaz. Gurgaon district. 
18738 ee 
1874 
1875 és 
187 sie 
1877 ae 
1678 es 
1879 - 
1860 ee 
188i ° a. 19,945 
1883 as 17,811 
Acrage 22,666 


‘Even ifthe ordinary number of deaths be assumed as 20,000 or 
about 30 per thousand per annum (which is higher than the actual 
number reported in 8 of the 10 years) the deaths in the two successive 
years, 1878 and 1879, which amounted to 103,543, show an abnormal 
mortality (t¢, @ loss of population) of over 60,000 persons, This 
mortality was due to the fata! epidemic of fever which in 1878 and 1879 
followed the scarcity of 1877-78, just as a similar epidemic followed the 
famine of 1868-69 and previous famines. In 1878 the villages on the 
recently opened Agré Canal suffered most, and there seemed some ground 
for ascribing the fever to the disturbance of long-established conditions 
by the introduction of canal-irrigation; but in 1879 the whole of the 
district suffered in common with a large tract of country to the north, 
south, and east, and the fever was ascribed to the heavy rain-fall of that 
year following ona period of scanty rain-fall, and to the debilitated condition 
of the population owing to scarcity of food. The Gurgéon district suffered 
more fon this epidemic than any other district of the Panjab. In the 
two years, 1878 and 1879, one-seventh of the total population died. The 
Civil Surgeon estimated that 95 per cent. of the population of the district 
were affected by fever in 1879. For the month of October in that year 
the death-rate for the whole district reached the terrible figure of 204 
per thousand per annum. The town of Palwal, which was similarly 
visited in two successive years, lost 3,900 people out of 13,500 ; Hathin, 
Bahin, Mdénpur and other large villages lost each one-fourth of its 
population ; while in Farrukhnagar for several weeks the death-rate 
was over 950 per thousand per annum; and in Rewédri 375. The 
population of Farrukhnagar was 10,600 and 20,200 deaths occurred in 
the year. The kharf crop was an abundant one, but a great deal of the 
grain was destroyed before it could be got in. Many proprietors offered 
half the crop for the labour of cutting it and still failed to get labourers 
able to undertake the work. The villages, when the Deputy Commissioner 
passed through them in December, were a picture of misery, the houses 
in ruins, and their inhabitants in the extremity of weakness and despair. 
The enormous consumption of wood for funeral piles led to a scarcity 
and consequent dearness. 

‘And not only has the death-rate been abnormally high during this 
period, but the birth-rate has, probably owing to the scarcity of food, 
the prevalence of fever and the consequent debility, been abnormally 
Jow,—fewer children have been born to take the place of the people who 
have died. The Oensus Returns of 1881 show that while of every ten 
thousand males of all ages then alive in the district 1,360 were between 
the age of five and ten, only 936 were below the age of five ; and while 
a fifth of the number séta/I surviving between the ages of five and ten 
would give 272, the number of each year sabelow the age of five was 
follows (per 10,000 ) :— 


awe 
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Born in 1876 and still surviving ei sae ... 226 
»» 1877 4, * ie a . 170 
99 1878 9? 99 eve ase ove 101 
»» 1879 ,, - o* ne ee 13] 


» 1 a ie * -. a 

“ Asthe normal birth-rate is certainly over 308 per ten thousand 

per annum, the rate given by the survivors of 1880, these figures show that 
the number of births in 1877, 1878, and 1879 must have been abnormally 
small, and the mortality among young children in those years abnormally 
high ; the result being that there were surviving in 1881 less than half 
the number of those ages that the other figures would lead us to expect. 
Another cause of loss of population is emigration. In 1877-78 and 

the years of trouble that followed, large numbers of the people left their 
homes and wandered in all directions in search of food. The Meos 
especially emigrated in great numbers, many wandering south to Mdlwa, 
which bears the reputation of being always free from famine, others going 
across the Jamné or northwards to Delhi in search of work on the canals 
or in the towns. Many of these wanderers returned when the worst 
of the distress was over ;-but according to the Census Returns of 1881, 
while there were in the Gurgdon District 1,17,242 persons born in other 


districts of the Panjdb, 1,31,897 persons born in Gurgéon were then in . 


other districts, a net loss by emigration of 14,655 which would, no doubt, 
be swelled if similar figures were available for exchange of population 
‘between Gurgdon district and the North-Western Provinces and Raéjpitdna 

It seems then certain that the loes of population between 1876 1881, 
due to excessive mortality, abnormal infecundity and unusual emigration, 
must have been at least 70,000 or 10 per cent. of the population, probably 
considerably greater. 

The figures for the tahstls are as follows :— 


ee 


Population. 
Taheil, Scanner 
From 1868 to} From 1881 
Palwal .. 1,62,100 | 1,42,258 | 1,833,385 —§ —6 
Firospar ... 1,286,601 | 1,146,842 | 1,02,064 —10 —10 
a aie 150308 eh ae —12 a 
Rewari. 1,50,650 | 1,42, 39, —5 —2 
. Tora, ... | 6,688,310 | 6,41,606 | 6,068,243 —7 —6 


Eilcge fedrmpeicear | that tahstis Nuh and Firozpur lost the largest 
ion of their population and Gurgdon the smallest ; that probably the 
population of the district is much the same now as in 1881, although thereis 
reason to believe that the population of the Firozpur tahstl has decreased 
still further since then. 

‘* The decrease of population is not an unmixed evil. There are many 
omg ir gare | perhaps among thestrong J4t communities in the east of 
the district, which have been decidedly weakened by the loss of a large 
proportion of their labourers, and have had to contract their cultivation 
and reduce the standard of excellence which abundance of skilled hands had 


enabled them to attain; but in many villages, especially in the Meo 
country, the population seemed almost too much for the land to support, 


and increase in the number of the proprietors had led to anch extreme 
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sub-division of the land that many peasant owners had great difficulty in 
supporting themselves and their families on their smal] holdings even in 
ordinary times. In such villages decrease of population means fewer 
consumers without much diminution of thé total produce—means a larger 
share to each of the survivors, who are thus individually better off than 
they were before, the average size of a holding being increased as there are 
fewer families to own the land, and the average family having fewer 
mouths to feed from the produce of its enlarged Lolding. Thus sucha 
community actually benefits, as a body, from the decrease of its popula- 
tion so long as it keeps possession of its land and the net profits of its 
oultivation. ” 

Table No. XI shows the total number of births and deaths 
registered in the district for the five years from 1877 to 1881, and the 


births for 1880 and 1881, the only two years during which births have ~ 


been recorded in rural districts. The distribution of the total deaths 
—___—_-—— and of the deaths from fever for these 
five years over the twelve months of the 
ear is shown in Tables Nos. XIA and 
IB. The annual birth-rates per mille, 
calculated on the population of 1868, were 
as shown in the margin. 


The figures below show the annual death-rates per mille since 
1868, calculated on the population of that year :— 

Sigisi/aieisiz/sisisis|¢ aloo 

S/Z/E/E/E/E/E/E/E/ S/S S12) 8 |e2 

Males 16! 31 | 19 | 20 | 23 | 18 | 16 | 28 | 20 | 20 | 71 | 80 | 25 | 29 | 30 

Females...) 15 | 29 | 18 | 19 | 22 | 18 | 15 | 26 | 19 | 18 | 64 | 81{ 21 | 28 ; 28 

Persons... | 15 | 30 19 | 20 23 | 18 | 16 27 | 20 | 19 | 68 | 81) 23 20 | 29 


The registration is still imperfect, though it is yearly improving; 
but the figures always fall short of the facts, and the fluctuations 
probably cael allowing for a regular increase due to improved 
registration, fairly closely with the actual fluctuations in the births 
and deaths. The historical retrospect which forms the first part of 
Chapter IIT of the Census Report of 1881, and especially the annual 
chronicle from 1849 to 1881, which will be found at page 56 of that 
report, throw some light on the fluctuations. Such further details as to 
birth and death-rates in individual towns as are available will found 
in Table No. XLIV, and under the headings of the several towns in 
Chapter VI. 


The figures for age, sex, and civil condition are given in great 
detail in Tables Nos. IV to VII of the Census Report of 1881, while the 
numbers of the sexes for each religion will be found in Table No. VII 
appended to the present work. The age statistics must be taken 
ee to limitations which will be found fully discussed in Chapter 

of the Census Report. Their value rapidly diminishes as the 
numbers dealt with become smaller; and it is unneccssary here to 
give actual figures, or any statistics for tahsils. The figures at the 
top of the opposite page show the distribution by age of every 10,000 
of the population according to the census figures, 


~—_— 


ee 
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679 
627 
738 


The number of males 
among every 10,000 of both 
sexes is shown in the 
margin. The decrease at 
each successive enumeration 
is almost certainly due to 
greater accuracy of enumera- 
tion. In the Census of 1881 
—— the number of females per 
1,000 males in the earlier years of life was found to be as 
oe ehown an the margin, The 
figures for civil condition are 
given in Table No. X, which 
shows the actual number of 
single, married, and widowed 
for each sex in each religion, 
and also the distribution by 
civil condition of the total number of each sex in each age-period. 


Table No. XII shows the nuwber of insane, blind, deaf-mutes, 
and lepers in the district in each 
religion. The proportions per 
10,000 of either sex for each of 
these infirmities are shown in the 
margin. Tables Nos. XIV to 
XVII of the Census Report for 
1881 give further details of the age and religion of the infirm, | 


The figures on the next page show the composition of the Christian 
population and the respective numbers who returned their birth- 


lace and their language as Kuropean. They are taken from Tables 
ITA, IX, and XI of the Census Report for 1881. 


But the figures for the races of Christians, which are discussed in 
Part VII of Chapter IV of the Census Report, are very untrustworthy, 
and it is certain that many who were really Eurasians returned 
themselves as Europeans. The figures for European birth-place are 
aleo incomplete as many Europeans made entries, probably names of 

i and the like, which, though they were, almost certainly 
English, could not be identified and were therefore. classed an 
‘doubtful and unspecified.” | 
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SECTION B.—SOOIAL AND RELIGIOUS LIFE. 


The villages are often situated on mounds formed of the débria 
of former habitations, and generally consist of a collection of small 
one-storied thatched houses, constructed of rough stone near the 
hills where stone is easily obtainable, and elsewhere of mud, each 
with a doorway opening on the narrow, dirty, crooked lanes, which 
traverse the village. On entering, there is ordinarily found a small 
come with a place for the cattle on the one side, and on the other 
side the dwelling-house. The furniture is always of the very simplest 
description. The Meo villages are ordinarily very small, and it is rare 
to find in them well-built houses of stone or brick; but many of the 


J&t villages are of considerable size and contain well-built and sub- 
stantial Swallings In every village there is at least one chaupdl or 


meeting place, and in some villages each sub-division or pattt has its 
own chaupdl. This is ordinarily a raised platform, approached by 
steps; at one end there 1s a space covered in with arches, and here, 
when not working, the men sit, smoke, and chat; and here too travellers 
are lodged. Outside and immediately around the village are a number 
of small enclsoures, where cattle are tied, fodder stored, and the manu- 
facture of cowdung cakes pursued by the women. There will also tea 
village threshing-floor, some waste grcund for the cattle to stand on, and 
a village tank, occasionally but not often of masonry. Peacoc ks are 
common near the Hindt villages; in the Palwal tahsil a troop 
of monkeys may sometimes be seen, and, where Chamdrs are 
numerous, herds of fiithy pigs. A visitor to a Meo village, especially 
in the south of the district, will probably be met by the women 
headed by one of the number with a water pot on her head, and all 
joining in a song. This custom is known as the kalas, and is 
eommon in Alwar, and elsewhere in Réjpfitdnd, but ap to be 
dying out here. There are many old an abandoned “Mage sites 


ee 
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close to the hills; formerly the facilities for defence and escape, 
which the old sites afforded, more than compensated for the difficul- 
ties in getting water generally experienced in such localities, Some 
. Of these old villages bore a very reputation for turbulence and 
robbery, and the inhabitants were sometimes ordered by some of the 
early collectors to give up their hill retreats and settle in the Beam ; 
thus Rojké Giujar in ‘the Gurgfon tahsil was deserted by order of 
Mr. Cavendish, who had the site ploughed over with a donkey plough, 
thus rendering it dishonoured and defiled. It is said that 

he wished the people to re-settle, and so, according to the custom in 
such cases, had the land gone over with an elephant plough, but the 
old site is still deserted, and the descendants of the former inhabitants 
now occupy several villages at the foot of the hill. 


Among the J&ts the men ordinarily wear trousers (pavydma), a 
quilted jacket (mirzdi), and a turban; the trousers and jacket are 
very commonly made of a green cloth. Meos and the poorer classes 
generally wear ony a pagri or narrow strip wound round the head, a 
dhott or waist cloth, and a chaddar or sheet thrown over the body ; 
women wear a petticoat, or among the good Mahomedans, trousers ; 
e boddice covering the breasts, but cut rather low in the centre, dis- 
playing tattooed representations of what are supposed to be peacocks ; 
aad s sheet or chaddar, In Palwal it is fashionable to have the chaddar 
covered with small round pieces of glass, about the size ofa watch 
glass. Very young children of both sexes run about naked; as they 
grow bigger the boy gets provided with a waist cloth, and the girl 
with pajamas or a petticoat ; afterwards the boy gets a and the 
girl a adder and finally the chaddar and the boddice complete 
their respective costumes. The ornaments worn are not in any way 
distinctive ; but the following fact is perhaps worth noting. Some 
Hindds have their front upper teeth pierced, and little spikes of gold 
inserted ; 80 that, when they are dying there may be no difficulty in 
carrying out the custom of placing in the mouth, gold, Ganges water, 
and a sprig of the tulsf plant. For a man with gold in his mouth 
to lie is held to be a very great sin. 


The following games may be noticed as played by children :— 
Bhadd®, a sort of prisoner's base; Pig phdaya or Patak dhard, 
a game at ball sar oes: Nina shikard or nitnkyan, ie, Salt 
hunting or salt pans.—In this the boys play at being salt thieves and 
customs patrols; Kanch Kudhf, guessing the whereabouts of a 
hidden kauri with forfeits: and some others. 


ele jar and barley, porridge made of the various pulses, 
gh, milk and butter-milk, form the ordinary food of the agricultural 
Mange Only the more easily circumstanced among them can 

ord to commonly eat wheaten bread or consume much sugar or 
meat ; When meat is eaten, it is ordinarily goat’s flesh : the great body 
of Hind4 agriculturists are preventedalso ist eating meat by religious 
acruples. The regular meals are taken at mid-day and in the evening ; 
to these must be added a draught of butter-milk and a snack of what- 
ever comes handy in the early morning. Ina note furnished by the 
district authorities for the Famine Report in 1879, the daily consump- 
tion of food by each person was estimated ag follows in seers :— 
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And the total annual consumption of a family constitued as 
above was estimated thus in seers :— 


a ot Others. 


Wheat i 200 
Gram 200 120 
Barley 400 240 
Juar 200 200 
Bajrd 400 200 
rd bee 80 
Rice 10 
Mauth 200 80 

Mung 200 
Total 1,600 1,200 


The Commissioner was inclined to reduce these figures to 1,440 
and 1,080 seers respectively. 

General statistics Table No. VIL shows the numbers in each tahsil and in the 
and distribution of whole district who follow each religion, as ascertained in the 
religions. Census of 1881, and Table No. XLII gives similar figures for 
towns. Table III, IIIA IIIB of the Report of that Census 

——_— 7-7 give further details on the 
Rural | Urban | Total | subject. The distribution of 

Religion. | popula- | popula-| popula-| every 10,000 of the popula- 

tion. tion. tion. ° or ° ° 

tion by religions is shown in 

as the margin. The limitations 
Hindu ...| 6,934] 6,137 | 6,844! subject to which these figures 
ra a 5A es must be taken, and especially 
Musalman ...| 3,033] 3,575| 3,094| the rule followed in the classifi- 
i + 7 1] cationof Hindus,are fully discus- 
sed in Part I, Chapter IV of the 
Census Report. The distri- 


Rect, Rural Total bution of every 1,000 of the 

| | aaa | si aaa Musalmén Sapaies by 
a in sect is shown in the margin. 

"8 "5 The sects of the Christian 
ne i opulation are givenin Table 
No. IIIA of the Census 
Report; but the figures are, for reasons explained in Part VII 
Chapter IV of the Report so very imperfect that it is not worth while 
to reproduce them here. Table No. 1X shows the religion of the 
major castes and tribes of the district, and therefore the distribution 
by caste of the great majority of the followers of each religion. A 
brief description of the great religions of the Panj&b and of their 
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principal sects will be found in Chapter IV of the Census 
port. The religious practice and belief of the district present no 
special peculiarities ; and it would be out of place to enter here into 
aa disquisition on the general question. The general distribution of 
religions by tahstls can ie gathered from the figures of Table No. VIT; 
and regarding the population asa whole, no more detailed information 
as to locality is available. But the landowning classes with the excep~ 
tion of the Meos, who hold all the Ffrozpur and the greater part of 
the N&h tahsil, are with few exceptions Hinda. 


Among the agricultural population generally the forms of worship 
which most prevail are those connected with what they call their 
Kachcha Mazhab as distinct from the Pacca Muzhab of orthodox 
Hindtism and Mahomedanism. In most Hind4& villagesandin many 
of the Meo yillages will be found, under sume shade-giving tree, a 
little masonry platform, the shrine of the Bhumiyd or local deity, 
if such he can becalled, for the Bhumiyd is generally one of the founders 
of the village, or, as Mr. Channing found in one village, the Brahmin 
priest of the original settlers. The special day for making offerin 
is the Chaudash, or 14th day of the month. Some of the Bhumiyas 
are said to grant the prayers of their votaries, and to punish severely 
those who offend them. One of the Superintendents of Settlement 
told Mr. Channing that he had once been obliged, by the feeling of 
& great weight on his chest, to quit a place sacred to a Bhumiyd where 
he was accidentally sleeping; and the same Bhumiyd visited with 
illness a man who cleaned his teeth near his shrine. Those Bhumiyds 
who thus bear the reputation of being revengeful and vicious in temper 
are respected, and offerings to them are often made; while those who 
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have the character of easy, good-tempered fellows are neglected. A 


somewhat similar local deity who does not seem to be always clearly 
distinguished from the Bhumtyd, but whose shrine is often found in 
addition to that of the Bhumiya in the same village, isthe Chdnwand, 
also called Khera Deotd. Some villages say that the Chanwand is 
the wife of the Bhumiyd ; others seem to put the Chanwand in the 

place of the Bhumiya, but the Chdnwand is worshipped on Sunday. 
The Bfndel& is only worshipped in times of sickness, and 
especially of cholera ; and is probably the same as Hardaur mentioned 
in Elliot’s Glossary. In the last century cholera broke out in Lord 
Hastings’s Army, shortly after some cattle had been killed within the 
ve where lie the ashes of a Bundelkhand chief, named Hardaul 
14. The epidemic was attributed to his wrath, and his lordship 
over cholera being thus established, he too is in many villages given 
a small shrine, and prayed to remove pestilence when it visits the 
village. The spirits of young men who die childless are also supposed 
to haunt the village, as are the ghosts of men who from any cause 
die dissatisfied and unwilling to leave their homes. Such spirits are 
called euphemistically pita, or father, but generally bear the 
character of being vindictive and requiring a great deal of attention. 
A little shrine, very much resembling a chilha, or native fire-place, 
is generally constructed in their honour near a tank, and there 
offerings are made. Sometimes a pita descends on a person, who 
then becomes inspired, shakes his head, rolls his eyes, and reveals 
the will of the pita, This is spoken of as kheldn, or playing. The 
| 6 
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village watchman of Damdama, in tahstl Gurgdon bears the reputation 
of being occasional.y thus inspired. _ _ 

In some villages is found a shrine very similar to that of the 
Bhumiyd, known as Paththarw4l{; and when a man in sickness puts 
on the cord of Devi and recovers, he has to perform a journey to Nagar- 
kot, or Jadla Mukhf, in Kangrf, and takes with him a Bhagat, or 


eee devotee of Devi, and ‘vhile he is away the females of his 


Local shrines. 


amily worship the Paththarwdélfi. Besides these there is often a 
shrine known as that of the Panjpir. The Hinuds regard this as 
sacred to the Pdndiu brothers; the Mahomedans as sacred to five of 
their saints. A miraculous light is asserted to sometimes appear at 
midnight on these shrines. Suttis also are often worshipped. Thus 
in the village of Rojk& Gdjar, there is the shrine of a Gijarni Satti 
who has constituted herself the patroness of the Brahmin priests 
of the village, and unless they are properly looked after she gets 
angry and sends things into the bodies of the offenders, causing them 
ain; and then on the first day of the moon the Brahmins have to 
e collected and fed at her shrine. The standards of Shaikh Salar 
and Shaikh Madar are often to be met with in Meo villages, carried 
on circuit for the collection of the offerings of their votaries. Sdlar 
Masfid was one of Sultén Mahmiad Ghaznt’s chief generals; his tomb 
is at Bahraich in Oudh, and the Meos regard him as their chief 
tron saint. The Maddr Sdhib is a saint, whose shrine is at 
akanpur near Alfgarh. Mr. Wilson notes that the maulvis now 
discourage the use of the Salar standard as idolatrous. 


Beside these village objects of worship, there are many shrines 
to the occupants of which reverence is paid. Thus in Sojwarf, tahsil 
Palwal, there is a shrine of Shaikh Ahmad Chishtf{; but Mahomedan 
though he was, his votaries are mainly Hindas. The Kédntngo 
family of Palwal say that one of their ancestors used to visit this 
shrine constantly, anddied here. After death they intended to take 
away his corpse to the Jamné4 and burn it, but such was his attach- 
ment to Shaikh Ahmad that uatil they cut off one of his fingers and 
buried it in the shrine, his body could not be moved. The choti, or 
lock of hair, of the children of this family is always cut off at this 
shrine. Many of the neighbouring Hind& Jat villages have dedicated 
plots to this shrine; and some Jats of the village told Mr. Channing 
they only did p2ja or worship, to Sheikh Ahmad Chisht{i, Brahmins, 
and the pipa: -ree. In other places Mahomedan shrines are objects 
of worship to the Hindfi villagers. The occupants of some of these 
shrines are credited with the power of working miracles; thus in the 
Meo village of Ghairatpurbds, tahsil Gurgéon, there are two shrines 
known as those of Wilay4t Shah and Hdshim Sh4h. The ministers 
of Hashim Shéh’s shrine once allowed it to fall into a bad state of 
repair, whereupon the saint afflicted them with sickness until they 
executed the repairs needed ; and once when a man of the neighbouring 
village of Sakatpur was on a journey, the wheel of his cart began 
to give way: the.:apon he vowed five bails of gur to Wildéyat Sh&h 
if he got his cart to the village; on he journeyed in safety until he 
reached the viilage boundary, and then down went the cart. The 
saint had fulfilled his part of the contract. Nor are Hind& miracles 
wanting: in Indri, tehsil Nuh, on the day of the Holi, five cow-dung 
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cakes appear mysteriously on the place where the Holf offerings Chapter III, B. 


are deposited. 


Tales of sorcery too are not uaknown. There still lives in the Religi 


district a famous Brahmin sorcerer, who is said to steal the skulls of 
people who die young, aad to hold the unfortunate spirits imprisoned 
inthem. Then ifany one offends him, he sends a spirit into the 
oifender, who takes the name of the dead man or woman in whose 
body the spirit formerly dwelt, and states, when asked, that the 
Brahmin had sent him. If gene fe given tothe Brahmin, the 
patient generally gets better. This min is also able to interpret 
the will of pitas, cause wells to fall in by throwing written charms 
down them, and secure a favourable result to a suit in the courts b 
the recital of other spells. Some wizards, Mr. Channing was told, if 
they cut off a lock of a woman's hair, could cause her to die ; and then, 
when she had been burned, could bring her to life again, and thus 
secure her for theirown enjoyment. But he was not told of this 
happening nearer than Lahore. There is, of course, the usual dread 
of the evil eye, the theory of which was thus described by some 
Jats :—When a child is born, an invisible spirit is sometimes, not 
always, born separately at the same time; and unless the mother 
takes the precaution of keeping one breast tied up for forty days 
while she feeds the child from the other,in which case the spirit 
dies of hunger, the child grows up with the endowment of the 
evil eye; and whenever a person so endowed looks at anything 


covetously, something evil will happen to it. Amulets worn for: 


protection from the evil eye seem to be of two classes: the first, 


objects which apparently resist the influence by a superior innate. 


strength, such as tiger's claws ; and the second, objects of a worthless. 
character, such as cowries, which may catch the eye of their beholder, 
and thus prevent the covetous look. 


Charms too are found very useful in times of cattle-disease. One 
practice which prevails in the south-east of the district arose in this 
way. Once upon a time a man whose descendants live at Tumora, 
in the Muthré district, was sleeping out in the fields, watching over 
his cattle with spear and shield, when he saw the cattle-disease 
creeping up towards his oxen in an animal shape; he watched 
his opportunity and got the disease under his shield, which 
he pressed firmly down. Tne disas3ze entreated to be released, 
but he would not let it go until itpromised tht it would never remain 
where he or his descendants were present. So still when a murrain 
visits the village, his descendants are summoned and walk round the 
village calling on the disease to fulfil its contract. Another and more 
widely-known method of protecting the cattle is to erect at the 
entrance of the village two poles between which a rope of ddéb grass 
is stretched. On this are suspended wooden models of a plough and 
& narrow mez,aa unbaked earthen pot cover, an onion, and an iron 
spike. All ofthese are marked with oil and red lead, and on the 
earthen cover is written a charm by some holy man. Then on an 
pat ra | all the cattle are driven out below the rope and charm, 
and on that day no fire is lit in the village, until the evening, and all 
the milk of the day is given to Brahmins. In cases of snake bite, 


- one method adopted is for the charmer to repeat an invocation to — 
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Noah in Arabic twenty-one times by a well, from which he then 
draws watcr, and washes with his right hand his feet and hands ; and 
the water remaining after these ablutions is sprinkled on the patient, 
who also drinks some of it. Scorpion bites can be cured by invoking 
Khwaja Muin-ud-din. In times of great sickness Mahomedans 
sometimes take a he-goat perfect in all respects, and ten or twenty 
men walk with it all round the village, repeating verses of the Kordn; 
then they kill it, and bury it in the centre of the village, or they 
write @ prayer on a piece of paper, and put it over the chief entrance 
of the village. The prayer runs thus:—Son of Abdullah, son of 
Aimané ; Flee away diseasc, Mahomed has come. 

The Mcos have hitherto been very lax Mahomedans, sharing 
in most of the rites and customs of their Hindi neighbours, especially 
such as are pleasent to observe ; their principle of action seems to have 
been to keep the feasts of both religions and the fasts of neither. 
Recently religious teachers have become more numerous among 
them, and some. Meos now keep the Ramzan fast, build village 
mosques, say their prayers, and their wives wear trousers instead of 
the Hind& petticoat,—all signs of a religious revival. 


Attendance on fairs or nelas, which combine devotion and amuse- 
ment, constitutes one of the few pleasures of the ordinary agricul- 
turist. Chief among the fairs of Gurgdon is that of the ‘ ess of 
small-pox, Mas4nf, whose temple is at Gurgdon. A snfall mela 
takes place there every Tuesday, except in the month of S4wan, but 
the great fairs are those which occur in Chait. Further reference to 
this temple and the disposal of its income will be found in Chapter VI 
under the heading Gurgdon. Tradition describes its origin as follows:— 
There was a shrine sacred to the goddess Devi, pee known by 
the name of Mas4nf, at the village of Keshopur, in the Delhi district. 
Some 250 years ago, tradition says, the goddess appeared in a dream 
to one Singhé, a Jat of some influence, and resident at the village of 
Gurg4on, and saying she wished to leave Keshopur, directed him to 
construct a shrine for her in his village. As she at the same time 
authorized the fortunate Singha to appropriate all the offerings of 
her shrine, the orders of the goddess were promptly carried out. 
The shrine was built and flourished, until its fame reached as far as 
Benares, A visit to this shrine is an antidote for small-pox, and women 
from great distances flock to it with their children to obtain this benefit ; 
as many as 30,000 pilgrims are estimated to attend in the course of the 
year. The greatest crowd is in the month of April or May, but all 
the year round the stream is kept up, Monday being the favourite day. 
Singhé and his heirs enjoyed the offerings for 200 years) The Begam 
Samru, when the pargunah was under her rule, took the proceeds 
during one month in each year, but now again the whole is the 
as barre of the village headmen. The offerings sometimes amount 
to Rs. 24,000 in the course of the year. 

In the Rewfarf tehsil at the village of Bas-Doda, where there is an 
ancient temple of Bhaironji, a fair is held on the 26th of Chait, and 
the following two days, to which people arc said to resort from as far 
as Apré and Delhi. The offerings, which are enjoyed by the owners 
of the village, are estimated at Rs. 500. Formerly girls of the Dhinwar 
class used to be married to the god at these festivals, and it is said 
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that they always died soon afterwards, but that of late years the 
ractice had been discontinued. In the Ffrozpur tahsil there is a 
arge gathering of Meos at the village of Khori Sh&h Chokha, on the 
Ist to the 7th Jamddi-ul-awwal ; the object of their pilgrimage is the 
tomb of the saint, Shah Chokha. The estimated attendance is from 
8,000 to 10,000. Formerly this fair used to be a great place for 
elopements, it being held a sufficient answer from a man who left the 
fair with another Meo's wife to say that Shah Chokha had given her 
to him. In addition to these there is a number of other melds of 
smaller importance, such as those held in the Gurgéon tahstl at Kasan 
on the 29th Bhddaun, at Sohna on the 18th Séwan, at Isl4mpur on 
the 9th Bhddaun, at Budhera on Wednesdays in Chait, and in Bhfndsf 
Khohri and Karaula on the 22nd Chait and 22nd Kuér; in the N&h 
tahetl at Palla on the 24th to 27th Jamddi-ul-awwal, at N&h on:the 
10th Ramzén, at Gahbar on the lst Chait and Ist Kuér, at Nalhar 
on the 14th Phdgan, and at Sudmi at the full moon in K4tak; in 
Firozpur tahsil at the Jhir near Firozpur on the 14th MAdgh, and at 
Mahouli on the 8th Kuédr and 8th Chait;in the Rewérf tahsfl at 
Bharawas Balwari, and Siha on the lst Chait ; at Darauli on the 9th 
Bh4daun, at Inchchapuri on the 13th Sd4wan and 13th Phagan, and at 
the tank of Réo Te} Sin h in Rew4ri on the 18th S4wan ; in the Pal- 
wal tahsil at the tomb of Shaikh Ahmad Chishti in Sajwari on the 
11th and 12th Rabi-ul-awwal, where 5,000 persons are said to collect ; 
at Banswa on 26th Phdgan, at Palwal on the 21st Bhddaun, at 
Gurwari on the 25th Jeth, at Banchari on 2nd Chait, and at Alawalpur 
on the 15th Phégan. In the Rewari tahsil there are Vahants of some 
reputation at Balwari and at Bharawas. In many Ahfr villages the 
people unyoke their cattle at the well, when the evening sankh 
sounds, in obedience to the traditional instructions of one of these 
Mahants. | 

Table No. VIII show; the numbers who speak each of the prin- 
cipal languages current in the district separately for each tahsil and 
for the whole district. More detailed 
information will be found in Table No. 
IX of the Census Report for 1881, while 
in Chapter V of the same Report the 
several languages are briefly discussed. 
The figures in the margin give the 
distribution of every 10, of the 
population by language, omitting 
small figures. 

The dialect spoken almost universally in the district should rather 
be called Hind{ than Hindustanf. It is true that the better educated, 
especially in the towns and among the Mahomedans, who. claim a 
foreign origin, such as the Saiyads and Pathdns, speak the Urdu of 
Delhi; but they form a very small fraction of the population. The 
speech of the villagers and the lower classes generally, Musalmdn as 
well as Hind&, is a pure Hindf with comparatively few words of 
Persian or Arabic origin. It is the dialect classed as western Hindf, 
and differs little from the pure Hindf of Braj, the holy tract about 
Mathré. In the matter of inflections the most noteworthy difference 
between this dialect and Urdu is the use of the subjunctive form for 
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the present instead of employing the present participle with an 

anxiliary, e.g., “he makes” 1s in Urdu kartdé hai, bvt in Hind kare ; 

another difference is the plural termination of nouns in dn without a 

uasal in place of the Urdu dn or on with a nasal sound. The Hind{ 

verb “to be” takes a form different from Urdu, e.¢., “he is,” Urdu 

hai, Hindf se, “he was” Urdu thd, Hindf ha. Some of the affixes 

which take the place of inflections are different from those of Urdu, 

e.g., tale for niche “below,” dhore for pds “near;” and the Meos 
especially employ a curious form of the past participle active in karhdnf 
e.g.,“ having taken ” Urdu lekar, Mew&t Hind{ lekarhdnif. The villagers. 
pronounce their vowels very broad, especially in Rewdri where the 

terminal long 4 is pronounced more like 0. Some changes of consonants 

are noticeable, for instance the cerebral r for J, or the cerebral d forr; e.g., 
chaupdr for chaupil (guest-house), gddf for gérf (cart). But the chief 
differences are in the vocabulary. Not only do the words in common. 
use differ greatly from those of the recognized Urdu, especially in the 
substitution of words of native origin for those derived from Persian 
or Arabic ; but the words used in different parts. of the district differ 
considerably from one another, so that the vocab of the Ahirs of 
Rewé4ri has many words seldom used by the J&ts of Dalwal, and tke 

Meos of N&h use many words seldom heard in the: mouths of Ahfrs 
or J&ts. In other respects, however, in inflections and in the great 
mass of its vocabulary, the dialect of the Mus is almost as pure a Hindf 
as that of tue Jdts, Réjpits and Brdhmins themselves. 


Table No. XIII gives statistics of education as ascertained at 
ae the Census of 1881 for each 


-| Education. sare Total relizion, and for the total po- 
Sa ae Laqapiee Population} pulation of each tahsil. the 

a (lees Denes | 60 sd gures for female education. 
= (|can read and write..| 828 417 are probably very imperfect 


g Under instruction .. 


E 
f each sex according to the: 
Census Returns. Statistics regarding tLe attendance at Government 


and Aided Schools will be found in Table No. XX XVII. 
CE cee a, en eats Ee eee TIN The distribution of the. 


is iudeed. The figures in the 
margin show the number edu- 


Can read aad write .. 


Details. Boys. | Girl. | scholars at these schools by 
eccpee dis cy ee ce relizion and the occupations of 
Metre Corsieneey Ae owes ‘35 | their fathers, as it stood in 
Musalmane - = 728 46; 1881-82, is shown in the 
Others <2) ] . margin. 

Children of agriculturists .. | 3,089 |... This gives one Govern- 
» of non-agricuiturists! = 727 * | ment School to every 30 


square miles, These figures 
compare favourably with the corresponding figures for the similarly 
situated districts of this part of the Panjab, and show that Gurgéon is 
better off for means of education, and takes better advantage of 
them than Karnél, Rohtak, His&r or Sirsa. 

Besides these schools, there are 49 indigenous schools, unaided 
by Government, which are said to have on their rolls 359 Hindu and 
199 Mahomedan pupils, total 558. Here, as elsewhere, it is notice- 


a1 cated among every 10,000 of 
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able that the Hindds avail themselves more of the means of education Ohapter III, B. 


than do the Musalmans. The greatest apathy is observable among 
the agricultural classes who pay the school cess and the local rate, 
and in many of the village schools there is a preponderance of boys 
of the trading classes, which pay little. towards this support, the fees 
charged to such classes being very small. The teachers in the Lower 
Schools are not themselves particularly intelligent or well educated, 
though in this respect they are gradually attaining a higher standard. 
As in other countries, the better men are tempted to devote them- 
aelves more particularly to the higher classes, and to forward the 
cleverer boysat the expense of the mass of ordinary or stupider children. 
Female education is only nominal. Mr. Wilson wrote as follows 
in 1878 :— 
“Tt is interesting to compare these statistics with the report on 
éducation in this district made by Mr. Fraser, Collector, in 1846, or 32 
ears before. It seemsthat in those days little pecuniary aid was given 
by Government, and the schools were all of the type now termed 
oe ‘indigenous.’ There 
In 1846.|In 1878. | Increase. | were in all 100 such 
____._| schools, in 50 of 
16 which Hind{ was 
68 taucht and in 50 
a9 | Urau. The compera- 
tive statement in the 
margin gives the 


Number of teachers as 
Namber of scholare uader 
instruction — 


atatistios in juxtaposition. 

“ Although the increase in the actual number receiving instruction is 
not so great as might have been expected from the great increase of expendi- 
ture on education, no doubt the quality of the instruction given even in 
the Lower Schools, which alone can be compared with the old indigenous 
schools, is very much better, and the advance, though slow, isa real one.” 

The character and disposition of the people is thus discussed b 
Mr. Channing in his Settlement Re Tables Nos. XL, XL, 
and XLII give statistics of crime. Table No XXXV shows the con- 
sumption of liquors and narcotic stimulants. 

“From an analysis made by Mr. Wilson of the statistics of Civil 
litigation it a that the Gurgéon population is among the least 
litigious in the Panjab. The following table gives statistics collected under 
my instructions as to the numbers of each of the chief tribes or classes who 
were respectively plaintiffs and defendants in suits (a) for personal and 
house property and (6) for revenue-paying land, which were received in the 
record office from the 16th June 187 g to 15th June 1877. These figures 
include suits brought in Settlement Oourts. The Banids very naturally 
figure most largely as plaintiffs in suits for personal and house property, 
but comparatively rarely in suits for revenue-paying land. Meos furnish 
a good proportion of plaintiffs and defendants in both classes of cases ;s0 
also do Jéts, Ahbira, and Brahmins. Sheikhs seem to be very litigious ; 
one Sheikh village is noted for its constant disputes, Sajwari in tahsil 
Palwal. Fagtrs too seem to be unduly often in court. The number of 
goldsmiths involved in suits is not creditable to the class. I believe that 
weavers and some other classes almost invariably settle all disputes among 
themselves by panc.:.it¢. In going over returns compiled from the record 
office, I found that while in some villages suits were numerous, in others 
the records of litigation were blank ; and I have found that in some places 
the people never resort to our courts, but settle all their disputes among 
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themselves. If I remember a right, the large Meo village of Nai in 
Firozpur is thus honourably distinguished :— 


Suits regarding reve- 


Suits regarding per- 
nue-paying 
lands. 


sonal or house pro- 
perty, &c. 


Crass, 
No. of | No. ofde-} No. of | No. ofde- 
plaintiffs. | fendants. | plaintiffs. | fendants. 

Banids ae ; 43 25 
Meos ia 327 311 
Jats 225 213 
Ahirs - 133 76 
Brahmins nas 89 127 
Hindu Rajputs ... 4) 125 
Gujars “as 19 

Sheikhs wee 54 91 
Saiyads — 19 ll 
Mughals 2 6 
Pathaéns 5 6 
Biloches 3 3 
Butchers 25 3 
Fagqirs 22 17 2 
Smiths 8 23 4 5 
Carpenters 8 36 22 2 
Oilmen 15 65 l l 
Weavers 3 19 2 re 
Dhusar 98 25 4 2 
Goldsmiths 45 63 l 1 
Gardeners 17 | 69 44 4 
Salt- workers 5 40 ae l 
Sweepers 10 30 3 1 
Gorwalis 6 32 7 4l 
Khanzddés 8 33 7 77 
Rangars 5 37 15 30 
Chamdars 25 273 89 19 
Barbers 9 56 2 a 
Bhishtis 5 15 wis 1 
Distillers ll 5 7 l 
Potters 6 42 2 és 
Shepherds ie 6 26 l 


“ Gurgdon, notwithstanding its Minas and its large population of Meos 
and Gujars who are generally, but it seems somewhat unjustly, classed as 
criminal tribes, is singularly free from crime. The annexed statement, 
taken from the Annual Police Report, shows that, as compared with the 
neighbouring districts of the Panjdb, excluding those which have a large 
town population, the amount of crime in proportion to the population is 
very small, smaller than in any of the other districts, 


Number of cognizable cases reported per 10,000 of population. 


Ue eae leet decane Wea, fen. tee, 
Rohtak. | Histr, | Sirsa, | Whole 


Panjab 
18 20 30 o7 
19 20 30 {| 28 
22 23 30 30 
25 19 32 33 
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The great increase in crime in 1878 was due to the great distress 
which prevailed, and no doubt a similar increase was noticeable in the 
neighbouring districts, though they did not suffer so much from the 
scarcity. Murders are very rare. The commonest crimes are simple theft 
and house-trespass. Cattle-thefts and crimes accompanied with violence 
are not unusually common. Even the Meos, formerly noted for their 
turbulence, have become a law-abiding people; and although there was 
a notable increase in the amount of crime during the hard years of 1877 
and 1878, during which the scarcity in this district approached the 
dimensions of a famine, yet not even in such a time did the population 
generally show a disposition to infringe the law. Upon the whole, 
Gurgéon district, and more particularly that part of Mewdt which lies 
within it, may be taken as one of the most favourable examples of the 
effecta-of British rule in repressing crimes against person and property. 
The following figures are obtained from the annual Police Reports :— 


Number of criminals per 10,000 of population. 


Mina (besides oonvic- 
tions under Criminal 
Tribes Act.) 


Jat. pai Ahir. |Gujar.| Meo. |Bania. 


The actual number of convictions of the Minas is more than doubled 
by convictions under the Crim:nal Tribes’ Act. From this statement it 
ota that, while the Jéts, Brahmins, and Ahirs are comparatively law- 
abiding, the Gijars, Meos and Banids are the classes more addicted to 
crime, while the Minas far and away distance all the others in this respect. 
If the Meos and Gijars are to be classed as criminal classes, the Banids 
should be placed along with them. Indeed, except in the year 1878, when 
Mowét suffered most from scarcity, the Meos were entitled to be classed 
among the less criminal tribes. In the old Statistical Report of Gurgéo 
& statement is given showing the number of persons of each tribe sonvioted 
of crime in the five years ending June 1845. A complete comparison 
cannot be made ; for, first, the population was not the same as now ; and 
secondly, many acts are now punished criminally which would then have 
been let pass ; but roughly taking the population then as four-fifths of the 

present population, the comparison stands as follows :— 


Number of criminals per 10,000 of population. 


Brab- | ante, (Gujar.| Meoe.|Banta.| Mina 


Ist. 


Average of 5 years ending 1845...| 43 2) are 14 6 ar 
Average of 3 years ending 1878...| 11 | 12 15 | 2 | 27 | 27 


If anything can be inferred from this, it would appear that the Jéts 
and Gujars are now comparatively less criminal than they were, while 
the Ahirs and Banids are much more so. The only tribe to which the 
provisions of the Oriminal Trihes’ Act have been extended is the Minds, 
who are found chiefly in the outlying town of Shahjahdénpur, which is 
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surrounded on all sides by the Alwar territory. There are smaller bodies 
of them residing in Guraora, &c. They are most incorrigible robbers, and 
notwithstanding the most stringent precautions, numbers of them manage 
to absent themselves from their homes on distant dacoity expeditions, 
chiefly in the Rajpuitand States. They are skilful in planning the high- 
way robberies in which they most delight, and bold in executing them, 
being generally prepared to mect resistance with violence. Proposals have 
been made to give them land and establish them in a reformatory village, 
or to employ them in a class regiment. Their fellow-tribesmen in Alwar 
are employed in military duties, and make excellent cultivatore. The 
district is noted for the number of deaths, especially of women, caused by 
falling into wells. Some of these are, probably enough, suicides. Tho 
number of deaths from this cause for the years 18/7 and 1878 were 152 
and 275 respectively ; and during the same years the deaths from drown- 
ing in tanks were respectively 35 and 52, being chiefly those of children 
drowned while bathing. During the hot weather it is not uncommon to 
receive reports of fires in villages, whose dry thatched roofs quickly spread 
the conflagration. The actual damage done is seldom very great, but if, 
as in the last few years, the fire occur at a time of distress from scarcity, 
the misery of the burned-out inhabitants is greatly increased and the vil- 
lage presents a most desolate appearance till better times come round. It 
is, however, satisfactory to notice that, since the above description of the 
character of the Minas was written, the number of them convicted of crime 
has decreased, and that many of them have taken to agriculture and other 
honest callings, while others have taken service in the police, and some again 
have obtained employment as village watchmen.” 
It is impossible to form any satisfactory estimate of the wealth 
___, of the commercial and in- 
189-70] s70-71.| 1871-72} dustrialclasses. The figures 
Numbortaxed | yen | sap] aap | «4m the margin show the 
Class 1.) Amount of tax 7,988 | 14,039) 3.739/ working of the Income 


Assessment. 


SS 


21! 460 
Nuniber taxed 102 263 144 . 
Class II. { Ament of tax 2152] 7,101] 20%] Tax for the only three 
uniber taxe 48 23 66 1 
Class TIT. 4 Ariount of tae 2,353 | 3,627 | 9s38| Years for which details are 
Class Iv, { Sumber taxed 2) 0 i +! available: and Table No. 


Amount of tax 
j Number taxed 
Class V. ( Amount of tax 


eT Ra] OM) XXXIV gives statistics 
Total ,, { Number taxed ‘sos | ixa| ‘e73} for the License tax for 

Amount of tax 13,240 | 34,272 | 8,0S4 each year since its imposi- 
TO tion. The distribution of 
licenses granted and fees collected in 1880-81 and 1881-82 between 


towns of over and villages of under 5,000 souls, is shown in the 
margin. But the numbers 


affected by these taxes are 
————_————| small. It may be said gene- 
Towna. | Villages.} rally that a very large pro- 
portion of the artisans in 
Number of Licenses .. 1,792 473 706 the towns are extremely 
Amount offees = .. | 20,570 | 7,420 | 10,445 | poor, while their fellows in 
ee §—6the viliu2es are scarcely less 
dependent upon the nature of tho harvest than are the agriculturists 
themselves, their fees often taking the form of a fixed share of the 
produce ; while even where this is not the case, the demand for their 
Bete necessarily varies with the prosperity of their customers. 
erhaps the leather-workers should be excepted, as they derive 
considerable gains from the hides of the cattle which die ina year 


1881-82. 


é 
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of drought. The circumstances of the agricultural classes are Ohapter III, C. 
discussed below, in Section D. Tribes, Oastos, 
and Leading 
SEOTION 0.—TRIBES, OASTES, AND LEADING 
FAMILIES. 
Table No. IX gives the figures for the principal castes and tribes So distributlon loot 


_ of the district, with details of sex and religion, while Table No. IXA  gines and castes. 
ahows the number of the less important castes. It would be out of 
place to attempt a description of each. Many of them are found all 
over the Panjab, and most of them in many other districts, and their 
representatives in Gurgdon are distinguished by no local peculiarities. 
Some of the leading tribes, and especially those who are important 
as landowners, or by position and influence, are briefly noticed in the 
following sections ; and each caste will be found described in Chapter 
VI of the Census Report for 1881. The census statistics of caste 
were not compiled for tahsils, at least in their final form. It was 
found that an enormous number of mere clansor subdivisions had 
been returned as castes in the schedules, and the classification of 
these figures under the main heads shown in the caste tables 
was made for districts only. Thus no statistics showing the local 
distribution of the tribes and castes are available. But the general 
distribution of the more important landowning tribes is given below 
under their several headings. 

The following table shows the number of estates owned by each eee of caper 
tribe at the time when the revenue rate reports of the recent settle- °"” a 
ment were submitted. Since then there has been a change in the 
number of distinct estates entered on the rent-roll, and there have \ 
been some changes of proprietorship; but the figures will suffice to 
aie ‘iis idea of the manner in which the proprietary rights 
are held :— 


Number of Number of 
Tribe. villages owned. | Tribe. villages owned. 
Meo ee 387 Khaénzéda se 6 
Ahir ‘ay 218 Government 6 
J&t ee 181 Pathén 5 
Réjput, Hindd at 80 Dhisar 3 
Muhammadans 8{ *" Taga 3 
Gujar a 51 Mallah 2 
Brahmin 42 Fakir 2 
Gorwsh 15 Kashmiri Pandit 2 
Mahdjan 13 Kayath is Zz 
Skinner Estate eye iI Mughal, Carpenter } 
Sheikh ee ll Shepherd, Salt-}... 4 
Baiyad fi 9 worker | each 
Biloch ee 6 Owned by various tribes, 215 


The Meos own nearly the whole of the Ffrozpur tahsil and the The Meos, 
reater part of the Nah ¢tahsil, besides a few outlying villages in 
urgéon and Palwal. The tahsil of Firozpur, the western portion 
of N&h, and the adjacent parts of Alwar and Bhartpur, form Mewdét 
or the country of the Meos. The early history of this tribe and the 
origin of their name are alike difficult to ascertain. They claim in- 
deed a R&jpat origin, alleging descent from an ancestor converted in 
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the time of Kutb-ud-din, but this claim of Rajpat descent is constantly 
made by all tribes of low present status. Mr. Channing writes as 


follows :— 


‘My own inquiries on the suject were imperfect ; but they led me toa 
conclusion, which I find has also been adopted by Major Powlett, that the 
Minds and Meos are connected, and I should be inclined to add that both are 
probably representatives of the earlier non-Aryan inhabitants of the country, 
In Tod’s “ Rajasthan,” Vol. II, page 76, I find it stated that Mewasso is a 
name given to the fastnesses in the Aravalli hills, to which Minds, Kolfs, 
and others make their retreat. Pélis, on the same authority, the term for 
@ commanity of any of the aboriginal mountain races ; its import isa 
defile or valley, fitted for cultivation and defence ; and Pdl is the term 
given to the main sub-divisions of the Meos and also of the Minds. These 
latter, who in Gurgéon are known only as a body of profeased criminals, 
were the original masters of the state of Amber or Jaipur, the Rajput 
kingdom of which was founded by Dhola Rae about ap. 967 after 
subduing the Minds. Tod also states that in Jaipur the Minds are still the 
Most numerous tribe, and possess large immunities and privileges ; for- 
merly the tska of sovereignty was marked vy blood taken from the great 
toe of a Mind of Kalikho, another token, as | interpret it, of the ancient 
sovereignty of the tribe. Meos are often mentioned, although not in 
QGurgdon, as Mind Meos: and in the older Muhammadan historians and 
in Tod I find expeditions against their country spoken of as expeditions 
against the Mawasat, and in later times as against the Mawas. These 
facts incline me to the belief that the Meos are such of the aboriginal 
Miné population of the Aravalli hills as were converted to Muhammadan- 
ism, and that their name is probably a corruption of Mewasati, or the men 
of the mountain passes. Perhaps other inquirers may be able to confirm 
or refute this theory, which I only put forward tentatively.” 


Any Meo will tell glibly enough that the tribe is divided into 
twelve Pats and fifty-two Gots; but no two enumerations of the Pdls 
correspond precisely; and the fifty-two Gots include the Pédls, and 
are not, as would at first appear, in addition to them. The following 
enumeration of the Pils is perhaps correct :—1 Balant, 2 Ratéwat, 3 


DarwaAl, 4 Landawat, 5 Chirklot, 6 Dimrot, 7 Dulot, 8 N4i, 9 Yunglot, — 


10 Dahngal, 11Singal, 12 Kalesa or Kalsékhi. Besides these there is 
a thirteenth Palékhra or little Pul, PAhat. The Pdls which are 
strongest in Gurgéon are the Dahngals inthe north of N&h; the 
Chirklots in the south-east of Nuh and in the country round Pfan4- 
hana; the Landdéwats, Dimrots, and Dulots in the Firozpur valley, 
and the Darwals in the country sovth of Nuh. These Meo sub-tribes 
still possess a strony fecling of unity and the power of corporate 
action. In the Mutiny the members of each sub-division generally 
acted together: and it will be well for future district officers to keep 
themselves informed of the names and characters of the men, wha 
from time to time possess considerable iutluence over their fellow- 
tribesmen, such as the late Chind Khan of Bazfdpur, and Kabir 
Khan of Bukharaékaé among the Chirklots, Meda of Meoli among the 
Darwals, Mohr Singh of Bisru and Khushi Khan of Madapur among 
the Dimrots, and Chan-ira of Sunahré among the Dahngals. Dowa 
in Firozpur is the mother village of the Dulots; Ghata Shamsébéd 
in the same tahsf{l of the Dimrots, and Raisena in Gurgdon of the 
Dahngals. 


Te ne em 
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The Kh4nzédés are a race who were formerly of much more 
importance than at present ; they claim to have been formerly Jadaun 
R4jpats, and that their aucestors, Lakhan Pél and Sumitr Pal, who 
dwelt at Tahangarh in Bhartpur, were converted to Isldm in the 
reign of Firoz Shéh (& D. 1351 to 1388), who gave Lakhan Pl) the 
name of Néhir Khao and Sumitr Pél the name of Bahddar Kh4n, 
and in recognition of their high descent ealled them Khanzédés and 
made them bear rule in Mewat. At first they are said to have lived 
at Sarahté near Tiara, and afterwards, according to tradition, they 

1,484 villages : however this may be, there is no doubt that 
they were the ruling raee in Mew&t down to the time of Babar; since 
then they have gradually declined in importance, and now in this 
district own only a few villages near NGh and to the north of 
Firozpur. Traces of their former importance exist at Sohn, Bhfndsf 
and Kotla. Kotla was one of their chief fortresses; the village is 
situated in a small valley, wholly surrounded by the hill, except where 
a small funnel-like pass gives entrance to it. In front of this pass 
is the Kotla jail, and when this is filled with water, the only road to 
the pass lies along a narrow strip of land between the lake and the 
hill The remains of a breast-work along the face of the hill and 
across the mouth of the pass still exist, waile on the hill above the 
village isa small ruined fort. The village now belongs to Meos ; some 
of the buildings bear witness to its former greater importance. In 
Alwar also the KhAnz&dds have fallen from their ancient rank, and 
how possess but few settlements. Mr. Channing writes— 

“It is probable that they are more intimately connected than they 
acknowledge with the Meos, whom they resemble in personal appearance. 
They do not ordinarily intermarry with Meos, but the Meo inhabitants of 
Ghatwdsan, Pol Nasfrbas, Kherli Khurd, and Mubammadbas in the 
HMirozpur tahsil profess to have been formerly Khdnzddds, and to have 
become Meos by intermarriage. Their traditions also, which point to 


Sarahta as their ancient home, agree with those of more than one clan of 


Meos. If my supposition, that the Meos are converted Minds, is correct, 
I am inclined to suspect that the Khdnsddds are the representatives of the 
noble class among the aboriginal population. Tod mentions an Asil or 
unmixed class among the Minds, known as Mainds. But my inquiries are 
imperfect, and I can only commend the subject to any one with a taste 
for ethnology, who has opportunities for study of the Minds, Mhairs, 
é&e., on the one hand, and the Meos and Khénrdédas on the other. ” 


The following figures show the principal J&t tribes returned at 
the Census of 1881 :— 


SUB-DIVISIONS OF JATS. 


The Jéts. 


a i a erin 
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The Kh&nz&dés are interesting from their past; the Jd&ts are 
important in the present, and, if at any time a native state should 
arise in this part of India, would probably be still more important in 
the future. They own the greater portion of Palwal and the adjoin- 
ing part of Nth, the country east and south of Bahora, and also scattered 
wiles in other parts of Gurgdéon and in Rewari. They are almost 
without exception Hindas, only two small estates belonging to Muham- 
madan J&ts ; these call themselves Sheikhs, and are called by others 
Miald&s. Many Malas, who had been forcibly made Muhammadans by 
the emperors, were brought back into caste, and are treated as Hinda 
Jats in all respects. They are still called Milas, but Hind Jats 
intermarry with them. The bards (bAdts) say that there are 9 lakhs 
of Gots in the Jat tribe, all of which intermarry and smoke together ;. 
and the Hindu Jats, even intermarry with the Sikh Jats of the 
Panjib. In Griffin’s “ Panjdb Rajas,” it is noted that the sister of 
the Mah4rdja of Patidla,a Sikh Jat, was married to the Mahérdja 
of Bhartpur, a Hindé Jét. The chief Gots of Jats in the Gurgéon 
district are—(1) Sarot, who own 24 villages, including Hodal ; (2) 
Rawat, & villages, including Bahin and part of 27 other villages; (3). 
Dagar, 12 villages, including Mandkauld; (4) Tewatiya, 2 villages, 
including Alawalpur (the Got of the late Radja of Balabgarh); (5) 
Tanwar, 4 villages, including Pirthala; (6) Pokhwaét, 5 villages, 
including Ghangaula; (7) Katamiya. 4 villages, including Gurgdon ; 
(8) Raibdar, 4 villages, including Mitnaul. This last Got is famous 
for its stupidity, and other J&ts tell many arnnsing stories at their 
expense. All the Palwal Jats look to the Bhartpur Chief as their 
natural leader ; the fall of Bhartpur made a great impression on 
them, and old men often refer to it as the era with reference to which. 
they date events. 


Ahirs are the characteristic tribe of Rewdrf, and are numerous 
also iu the northern part of Gurgdon; they are found too in the 
following parganahs, Bahror in Alwar, Kanannd and Nérnaul in 
Patiala, Kanti in Naba, Muddwar and Kot-Kdsim in Jaipur; all 


these parganahs are in the immediate proximity of Rew4rf. All the 


Rewari Ahirs look upon Rio Tey Sinzh’s family, now represented by 
Réo L&l Singh and Réo Judishtar Singh, as their natural leaders. 
They are splendid cultivators, hard-working, frugal and orderly. It 
is difficult to ascertain anything very definite as to their origin and 
history, but their traditions state that in Rewarf they supplanted 
Rajpfits, and in two villages impoverished representatives of the old 
Rajpat owners still linger. Alhirs are all Hindus. 


The distinctively Brahmin villages occur chiefly in the Palwal 
tahwil; but in all the tahails, except in the almost exclusively Meo. 
tahsil of Firozpur, there are a good many villages in which Brahmins 
own some share. A Hindu estate could hardly hope to prosper 
unless Brahmins held some land either as owners, occupancy tenants, 
orona free tenure held from the community. Mr. Wilson has 
prenrred the following account of the sub-divisions of the Brahmins : 
the Tags referred to in this note are found in tahsils Gurgdon and 
Palwal :— 

“ Of the Brahmin tribe the principal suh-divisions are called zdé, 
a word which seems also to be used to e:mbrace the whole tribe. Each 
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xt is sub-divided into Gots and each Got again into Als, The Al is 
generally a sub-division of the Got, which derives its origin from some 
particular place (the Nikas), the name of which gives the distinguishing 
name of the Aland is prefixed to the name of the Got. Thus the Al 
of the Gaur sub-tribe (zd¢) called Indauriya Bhdradw4j is of the Bhéradw4j 
Got, and derives its origin from Indaur. In many matters more regard 
is | pags to the Al than the (ot, and more than one of the Brahmins present 
did not know what Got he belonged to. Indeed the vagueness of their 
knowledge altogether about their Gots and Als is astonishing, especially 
as one expects Brahmins to be more particular about these things. 

“ In this district there are representatives of three sub-tribes (zdts) 
only ; the Gaurs, the Gutam, and the Ohaurasiy&. The most numerous is 
the Gaur sub-tribe, and there are only a very few villages of the Gautam 
and Ohaurasiyd4 sub-tribe. They are so far distinct that a member of one 
sub-tribe cannot marry with a member of another ; and when they hold a 
panchayat, which consists of Brahmins ofthe villages most nearly con- 
cerned, and not of any regularly deputed representatives, only members of 
the sub-tribe concerned take part in it. They say too that in drinking 
water and smoking, they make distinctions according to the sub-tribe, but 
evidently they are not so particular in practice as they are in theory. All 
will drink water from a brass vessel in the hand of a Kahér, Taga, Jat, 
Ahir or Gujar, but not of a Musalmdn dhisti. In smoking the hukkaa 
Gaur will smoke from the same mouth-piece as a Gaur, but in smoking 
with a Gautam or Chaurasiya, he takes off the mouth-piece and smokes 
the hukka, using his hand asa mouth-piece. The Gaurs say they will 
drink water from a Gautawm’s brass vessel, but not from his earthen vessel, 
but 2 Gautam will drink from a Gaur’s earthen vessel. A Chaurasiyd says 
he will drink frem a Gaur’s earthen vessel, but not from a Gautam’s. The 
Gautams say they will drink from the earthen vessel of neither Gaur nor 
Chaurasiy4. Of the Gaur sub-tribe (zd¢) there are ton Gots, they say, but 
they cannot give their names with certainty, and in some cases cannot 
distinguish between the Got and its Als. The following names are given 
as those of Gots, but some of them may be names of Als only—Bhéradwij 
Bharadwar (?)—Mudgal, Kaushish, Bdéshishtmun, Péthik, Bachis, Tandras, 
Dikhot, Kdékndngiya, Lath4 Joshi (with its Als the Indauriya, Silsibya, 
Kdémerval). 

‘‘ The Gautam sub-tribe is in this district represented only by the 
Maithul Goé, which consists of 52 Als. The sub-divisions of the Chaurasiyd 
sub-tribe, represented im this district, are given as Pachami, Tagndyat, 
Khundrdéntya, Dhamranniya, Kakariya, but these are said to be Als only. 
The Tagds are not admitted to be Brahmins. They claim to have been 
Brahmins, but to have given up (tydga, tydg, abandonment) the practice 
of purohitds and panditds (the office of family priest and learned Brahmin) 
for agriculture ; hence their name. A Taga present says that Brahmins 
are his purohits, and he worships them (pdjta hat). It is said that some 
25 years ago Gordhan, a Taga of Fatahpur Biloch, was about to marry 
his daughter to a Gaur Brahmin, but a panchayat of Gaurs forbade it. 
A Brahmin widow is not allowed toremarry. Ifa Brahmin does marry 
a widow, they are turned out of the Brahmin caste,and they and their 
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Dharukra marries only a Dharukra. There are some families of Dharukra 
descended from Gaur Brahmins in Lédf4k&. Another form of the word 
Dharukra is Doghla.” ° 

Gdjars are fouud in all five ¢ahsils, bat are most numerous as 
proprietors in the Gurgdon tuAsil along the foot of the range, which 
- divides. the district from Delhi. In the Palwal tahsitl some of the 
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largest Gadjar villages now belong to the Skinner estate ; in the are 
of the heavy assessments which preceded the regular settlement, the 
Gijars attempted to evade the weighty zamas imposed on them by 
using their lands as grazing grounds, and throwing them out of the 
cultivation, and then deserting the villages, when pressed for payment— 
a course which led to their rights being forfeited, under a special rule 
issued by the Government of India to check desertion of estates in 
the Gurgdon district, or to their being sold by auction for the 
balances due. 

The following figures show the principal Réjp&t tribes returned 
at the Census of 1881 :— 


SvB-DIVISIONS OF RaJPUTS. 


The chief RAjput settlements are those of Badgijar Rajpats 
round Sohné and of Chohdns round Bahora, to the north-west 
of the Gurg4on tahsfl, and in the isolated villages to the south 
of Rew4rf. The Badgijars state that their ancestors migrated hither 
from Jalandhar under the following circumstances :—It appears 
that an ancestor of theirs was playing at dice with the goddess 
Devi, when he noticed that her hand was wet: he asked her the 
cause, and she replied that she had just rescued a ship which was 
sinking in the sea; this seemed to him so improbable that he som e 
what rudely impugned her veracity, and was in return visited with 
a curse, which caused him and his to wander forth, until the new 
seat of their race was pointed out to them by the given sign of the 
cart axle breaking down ; and then after a series of conflizts they 
drove out the Khénzddds who then held the country, and established 
themselves at Sohné and in the country round. The date given for 
this migration is about the middle of the fifteenth century. The 
history of the Chohén race is given in Sir H. M. Elliott’s supple- 
mental Glossary. The local names which he mentions, Bighoto Rath, 
Dhun-dhoii and Chandain, are known by the people, but not often 
referred to. The great majority of the Gurgaon RéAjpits are 
Hindiis except in the north and east of Rewari. Some of these 
Rewfri Ranghars (Muhammadan Rajputs) have but an indifferent name 
for lonesty, but generally the Rajputs of both religions are of good 
repute. 

Gaurwahs are Rajputs who have adopted the custom of marry- 
ing the brother’s widow ; they are confined, wholly or almost wholly, 
to the Palwal tahsil; afew are Muhammadans, but the majority are 
Hindés. The Dhisars claim to be descended from Brahmins, but 
do not intermarry with them or receive charity; they derive their 
name from Dhosi, a flat-topped hill near Narnaul, where their 
ancestor, Chimman, performed his devotions. The famous Himu 
was a Dhusar of Rewaérf. Among the Banias the most numerous 
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class in Gurgéon are the Agarwdls, who trace their descent from 
R4jé Agarsen of Agroha in Hisdér, whose eighteen eons married the 
eighteen snake daughters of R4j4 Basak. The Agris, or salt-workers, 
claim descent from the Réjputs of Chittaur, and the Mallahs derive 
_ their origin from Runakta near AgrA. 

The Gurgéon district is sin ly wanting in Native gentlemen 
of influence ; the causes of this are to be found in the former general 
resumption of revenue-free tenures and the levelling influences 
of the heavy settlement before 1838 and 1842. Muhammad Saraj- 
ud-din Haidar, the tstamrarddr of Farrukhnager and Siwari, is an 
Honorary Magistrate and Sub-Registrar. His father Captain 
Tafazzul Husain, belonged to an old an i ot family of Muftis at 
Rew4ri, and was granted the villages of Farrukh and Siwari 
on an istamrar tenure on account of his notable services at Nagpur 
during the Mutiny. Other leading families are the Réjpat C ris 
of Hathin in N&éh tahsil, represented ve Hanwant Singh and 
Mahtab Singh ; the Réjpat Chaudhris of Bahoré, now represented 
‘by a minor, Manphél; the Kazi jagirddrs of Taorf; the Saiyad 
jagirdars of Turkiawas in Rewdri; the Saiyads of Rasulpur in 
Palwal, who did good service inthe Mutiny ; the Ahfr family of 
Rew&ri, now represented by Réo Judhishtar Singh and Ldl Singh, 
with its branches at Dharuhera, Asiaki and Nangal-Pathani ; and 
the Ahir Chaudhris of Bhérawés and Sahéranwds. Réja Fatteh 
Khén; istamrarddr of Dhamlaka in Rewé4ri ; Qazi Mazhar-ud-din 
of Rew4ri; Chaudhri Mehtab Khadn of Sdkras ; and Nawéb Abdul 
Star Kh&n, a relation of the former Naw&b of Farrukhnagar, may 
also be noticed. There are very respectable Qandngo families seated 
at Palwal and Sohna, members of which occupy various grades in 


_ the public services; and among the merchants of Rewérf, Khush- 


wakt Rai, Sheo Narain, and the family of Ganpat Ram hold a 
prominent position. 


-SEOTION D.—VILLAGE COMMUNITIES & TENURES. 


Table No. XV shows the number of villages held in the various 
forms of tenure, as returned in quinquennial Table No. XX XIII of the 
Administration Report for 1878-79. But the accuracy of the figures 
is more than doubtful. It is in many cases simply impossible to 
class a village satisfactorily under any one of the ordinarily recognised 
tenures ; the primary division of rights between the main sub-divisions 
of the village following one form, while the interior distribution 
among the several proprietors of each of these sub-divisions follow 
another form which itself often varies from one sub-division to another. 

Table No. XV shows the number of proprietors or shareholders 
and the gross area held in property under each of the main forms of 
tenure, and also gives details for large estates and for Government 

ts and similar tenures. The figures are taken from the quin- 

uennial table prepared for the Administration Report of 1878-79. 
he accuracy of the Rgarse is, however, exceedingly doubtful ; indeed 
land tenures assume 80 many and such complex pris in the Panjab 
that it is impossible to classify them successfully under a few general 
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proprietary tenure nor hereditary tenancy, but between the two. It 
is called milkiyat mahduda, “limited proprietary nght,” or milkiyat 
ardzi maghiza, “ownership of the land held.” Its distinguishing 
feature is that, while the proprietor has full proprietary right over 
the land he occupies, he has no corresponding share in the common 
land and common income of the village, and is therefore hardly 
a member of the village community proper. Such tenures usually 
originate ina gift or sale of a portion of land only, the rights 
attached having been specially reserved at the time of the transfer. 
Gifts to religious institutions and gifts to illegitimate children are 
usually of this description. There are 190 villages in the district in 
which such tenures are found, and the total area thus held amounts 
to 4,552 acres. 


The custom of periodical exchange of lands, known in this district 
as panapalat (from pana, a block of land, and palat, change), prevails 
in several villages of the Rewari tahsil and a few of Gurgfon. The 
owners of the village or more usually of a sub-division of the village, 
owning their land in common, divide it into several blocks (pana), 
which different bodies of them cultivate separately, exchanging blocks 
at the end of a fixed period, each body of proprietors cultivating all the 
blocks in turn. There is no universally acted on period ; sometimes it 
is two or four or six years, and sometimes in the same village are 
found two different periods acted on. So sometimes there are two, 
sometimes four, sometimes eight blocks belonging to the same set of 
owners ond exchanged about among them. dead the blocks are 
fixed and separately marked off, and simply change hands in regular 
recognised turn at the end of each successive period ; but sometimes 
the land is redistributed, fields which formed one block being mixed 
up with fields that formed another block. Sometimes the blocks of 
land are approximately equal ; sometimes one better than another ; the 
different sets of proprietors taking the good and bad blocks in turn. 
Usually the block is not cultivated by an individual proprietor, but 
by a number who either cultivate the block in common or divide among 
themselves by lot for the period of their occupation. Generally the 
body of proprietors who practise this custom, besides the blocks 
periodically exchanged, hold permanently some part of their land 
which is exempt from the custom. A proprietor, occupying for the 
time a block of this nature, cannot mortgage or sell it, but may transfer 
hisshare in the whole land, the transferee taking his place and becomin g 
bound by the custom as he was. Strange to say, t!::« custom is not 
dying out. Although in 8 of the 36 villages in which it prevailed at 
the revision of settlement in 1859 it has now become obsolete, it has 
since then begun to be practised in 33 new villages, and is now acted 
on in 61 villages of the Rewari tuhsil. It prevails also in 12 villages 
of the Gurgéon tahsil, in 9 of which it does not seem to have been 
acted on at the time of last settlement. One of the questions put to 
the proprietors at the recent settlement regarding their customs and 
rights among themselves was, whether they could claim redistribution 
of their land. Asa general rule, the reply was“No;” but in some 
cases, cveu where the land is entered as owned separately by the 
proprietors, they said occasiuus might arise in which redistribution 
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could be claimed. This is, however, so much opposed to the common Chapter III, D. 
custom, and so difficult to carry out without undue injury to indivi- ines GCom- 
duals, that the courts should require clear proof of the custom before rf and 
allowing it. Tenures. 
The general rule determining the boundary between the Gurgfon _—Alluvion and 
ee and those in Bulandshahr and Spa ae is that of following Diluvica. 
the deep stream of the Jamné, but to this rule there are three excep- 
tions: the villages of Gurwdri, Baghpur, and Bahrampur have fixed 
boundaries with the opposite villages ; and at the present time portions 
of Gurw4ri and Bdghpur are on the opposite bank of the Jamné, 
while the two Bulandshahr villages, which face Bahrampur, own lands 
on this side. Up to 1871 these detached dead were treated as in 
all respects parts of the present estates, but in that year the deep 
stream of the Jamn4& was declared in all cases the boun of the 
Gurgdon district ; and in consequence of this order the various detached 
portions were formed into separate revenue units. 
Formerly the 10 per cent. rule prevailed in this district, but the 
Financial Commissioner, in his Secretary’s letter to the Commissioner 
of Dehlf, No. 3128 of 29th May 1876, sanctioned the introduction, 
subject to the consent of the people, which has been given of the 
m of taking up every case of increment and decrement ; but it 
was added that in working the system it was to be left to the 
discretion of District Officers to refrain from revising the assess- 
ment in cases where the alteration in the area of the holdings is small 
compared with the total area. 
Table No. XVI shows the number of tenancy holdings and the Tenants and rent, 
area held under each of the main forms of tenancy as they stood 
in 1878-79, while Table No. XXI gives the current rent-rates of 
various kinds of land as returned in 1881-82. But the accuracy of 
both seta of figures is probably doubtful; indeed, it is impossible to 
state general rent-rates which shall even approximately represent the 
letting value of land throughout a whole district. The following figures 
taken from the village statements of the recent settlement show the 
areas cultivated by owners, occupancy tenants and other tenants, in 
each taheil, as at present constituted :— 


Area in acres cultivated by 


Amer Occupancy | Other 
ts. tenants. 

20,861 55,692 
alg 90,672 | 88,277 
Palwal 19,521 21,066 

Nah 27,980 39, 
Firospar 13,879 | 33,290 
Totat 102,863 206,125 


Unfort mately the areas held under each description of rent are not 
availabie; but speaking generally it may be said that rents in kind 
‘are unknown in Palwal, very rare in Nuh and FYrozpur, are about 
one-eighth of the whole in tahsi? Gurg4on, and in tahstl Rewari are 
paid for about half of the area held by tenants-at-will. For ordinary 
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bérdéni and well lands the ordinary share of the produce paid is one- 
third or, if the conditions of production are more than ordinarily 
favourable, two-fifths. On naturally irrigated lands, where the out- 
turn is good in proportion to the labour of cultivation, one half the 
produce is sometimes given; while on the other hand on salt wells 
and on very poor sandy soils the proportion falls to one-fourth. The 
straw is ordinarily kept by the tenant; but this and the natural 
products of pdld (Zizyphus nummularia) and pula (Munj grass) are 
ordinarily matters of special arrangement. Cash rates (zabt{) are 
always taken on sugar-cane, tobacco, fodder crops, and garden 
produce. 


Hitherto the great majority of the tenants paying at cash rents 
have been holding st customary privilcged rents, which had their 
origin in the days when land was plentiful and cultivators were few. 
During the last few years, however, and especially since the revision 
of the record of rights, there has been a marked tendency on the part 
of the owners to insist on their right to receive larger rents. Notices 
of ejectment are often served merely to enforce a demand for higher 
rent. Speaking generally, it may be said that, in the past, full rents 
were confined to, (a) estates owned by single individuals or families, 
or very small bodies of owners, (5) land cultivated by non-resident 
tenants, especially if these were of low caste, (c) the neighbourhood 
of towns. As population increases and the land is more and more 
subdivided among the owners, and the competition for holdings 
increases, rents will surely rise ; although privileged rents will, no doubt, 
long continue to be paid by tenants holding aie village communities 
of the same caste. If population continues to increase as in the past, 
many of the tenant class will be squeezed out of their hoidings, and 
some system of emigration to less populous tracts will have to be 
arranged, but the recent great mortality has staved off this difficulty 
for many years to come. Of course this necessity might for a time 
at least be staved off by the introduction of higher cultivation or of 
other industries; but of the latter there seems but little chance, while 
as to the former, much of the soil of the west of the district is 
very poor. 


_ At the regular settlement the proprietors of many villages found 
their assessment so high that they were glad to get tenants to join 
them in working the village, and allowed them to share in all the 
profits of the farm on condition of sharing all the loss. In most cases 
these men were recorded as hereditary tenants, or as tenant khewatddrs 
sharing in the profit and loss, but often they were recorded as ordinary 
non-hereditary tenants. The assessments now are proportionately 
much lighter and the value of land much higher than it was, and 
the proprietors of most of such villages have seized the opportunity 
of the expiry of the settlement to get rid of these partners and to 
assume all the responsibilities and all the advantages of the farm 
themselves. They have been allowed to do so, as it appeared clear 
that those tenants were only in the position of joint farmers for the 
term of settlement, and that the proprietors had the right to resume 
all their rights when a new settlement began. In 250 villages, up to 
the present settlement, the proprietors had tenants sharing with them 
in the profit and loss of the farm, In 242 of these they have now 
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9 men succeed to their office by 
is hereditary right, subject to the 
ais approval of the Deputy Com- 
658 missioner ; each vi , or in 


large villages, each main divi- 
sion of the village vie? dae or more who represent their clients in 
their dealings with the vernment, are responsible for the collec- 
tion of the revenue, and are bound to assist, in the prevention and 
detection of crime. The office ef chief headman was instituted in 
1878, on the introduction of the new settlement. Chief headmen . 
are appointed only in villages where there are three or more head- 
men; they are elected by the votes of the ietary body 
subject to the sanction of the Deputy Commissioner. They represent 
the body of headmen, and receive Government orders in the first 
instance, though in respect of the collection of land revenue they 
possess no special authority or responsibility. 

The zatiddr is elected by the headmen of the zail or circle, the Lailddrs, 
boundaries of which are as far as possible so fixed as to co nd 
with the tribal distribution of the people. The zailddre stand in 
such the same relation to the headmen of the zatl as a chief headmen 
to those of his village. They and the chief headmen are remunerated 
by a deduction of one per cent. upon the land revenue of their circles 
or villages ; while the headmen collect a cess of five per cent. in addition 
to the revenue, for which they are nsible. e chief of each of 
three large subdivisions of the Meo tribe, which are not represented’ 
amongst the zailddrs, receives an assignment from the land revenue of 
Ra. 75 to 100 a year, and is styled indmdarbut has no territorial juris- 
diction and has no duties to perform beyond those of an ordinary head- 
man. The head-quarters of the zatl, together with the prevailing 
tribes in each, are shown on the next two : in: makin the 
division into zatls, regard was had as much as possible b the 
tribe and clan of the proprietors of the villages, and the tradi- 
tion of old revenue divisions. In many parte of the district there 
was no such clear basis of division to follow, and it was found 
TT first to choose the zaildérs, the necessary qualifications being 
res lity, hereditary influence, popularity among the headmen of 
the villages and usefulness to Government, and then to parcel out the 
villages among them. The boundaries of the tahséls are in all cases 
~ ooincident with the boundaries of the zails, and in only a very few 
cases does a patwari’e circle form part of two zatls. Several of the 
sailddrs are men of no great influence, and have been appointed only 
because no better could be found, and because it was thought necessary 
to carry out the system consistently. by placing every vi in the 
district under some zatildar. Each man gets an allowance of one per 
eent. on the land revenue of his casl, including assigned land revenue, 
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and is left to collect it for himself from the villages of his zail, This 
allowance is not a separate cess, but is deducted from the Government 
demand. There are, in the district, in all sixty-four zailddrs, drawing 
a total remuneration of Rs. 12,671—an average of Rs. 198 each. 

A chief headman has been appointed in each village having three Chief headmen (Ala 
or more headmen, except where, for special reasons, such as that the lambardérs). 
village was uninhabited or that the number of headmen was likely to 
be reduced to less than three, it was not thought expedient to make 
the appointment. The chief headman, like the caildde, receives an 
allowance of one per cent. on the land revenue of his village, 
including assigned land revenue, which is deducted from the 
Government demand or revenue assignment before payment into the 
treasury or to the assignee. Of the 1,264 villages of the district, in 
522 a chief headman has been appointed, their aggregate annual 
emoluments amounting to Rs. 7,932. 

In many villages the number of lambarddrs is inconveniently Headmen (Lambar- 
large in proportion to the number of proprietors and the size and ddre). 
land revenue of the village. Up to the recent settlement there were 
many villages, especially in the Palwal tahstl, in which leading 
proprietors other than headmen, generally called pattiddrs, thokddre, 

r thulahddee, were accustomed to draw the pachotra, or 5 per cent. 
headman’s dues on the land revenue of the sub-divisions of the village 
they represented. As under the Land Revenue Rules only headmen 
can draw the headman’s allowance, this arrangement has been put an 
end to. Ina few cases the pattiddér has been appointed headman 
of his patti, but usually the representation and emoluments of the 
sub-divisions have been taken away from the pattiddr or thulahddr 
and distributed among the headmen. It is probable that, by private 
arrangement, the headmen in some sara still allow these men to 
draw a part of the allowance, but no such arrangement has received 
sanction, and its continuance depends on the will of the headmen. 
The office of headman is looked on as strictly hereditary in the 
eldest branch of the family, and thus forms a notable exception to the 
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general rule that all the sons share equally in the inheritance without 
regard to age. If the eldest son be dead or unfit, his eldest son, even 
though a minor, is considered to have a better right to the post than 
the second son. Many of the people are given to looking on the post 
more as one of emoluments than of responsible duties, and where a 
headman has died leaving no male lineal descendant, the proprictors 
often express a wish that the widow should be appointed to the post 
and take a life interest in it as in the other property. It seems to 
have been not unusual formerly to allow such an appointment, and 
when the recent settlement operations began, there were in the 
district 46 female lambardérs, most of whom were, no doubt, widows 
holding a life interest in the emoluments formerly held by their 
husbands as headmen. Of these, 34 are still recorded as lambardérs, 
but the tendency of late has been to refuse to appoint a woman to the 
post except for very special reasons. 

In many villages during the last settlement the hereditary tenants 
practically shared the farm with the proprietors, and in 22 cases here- 
ditary tenants were recorded as headmen, drawing the headman’s 
allowance on the land revenue he represents. As in these cases the 

roprietors have refused to allow the tenants to continue to share the 
arm with them, they have been removed from the po of headman, 
and now throughout the district no tenant holds such a post. 


The kamfns or village menials here, as elsewhere, form a very 
important section of every agricultural community. They assist in 
field-work at busy seasons everywhere, and in RéjpGt and other 
villages, where the women are secluded, the cultivation is carried on 
almost exclusively by chamdrs. They ordinarily pay the chaukiddré 
tax, but no hearth-tax or other dues are taken from them. The 
butchers often carry on a brisk trade in cattle, and some of them 
are well-to-do and even wealthy, but the other classes of kamins are 
generally not far removed from extreme poverty, and the failure of a 
single harvest reduces many hundreds of them to the verge of 
starvation, as they depend chiefly on contributions of grain given by 
the zaminddr’s at harvest time. They are always the first to feet 
the pressure of scarcity and famine, and their migration from a village 
is always regarded as a great calamity and a sign of general im- 
poverishment. The chamdrs, dhdnaxs, and kolis, besides following 
their own special callings, often cke out a living by weaving coarse 
cloth. The goddess Mata is a favourite deity with the chamdrs, 
and the chtihrds worship Gura Lal Beg, whose symbol is a bunch of 

ock’s feathers tied to the end of a pole. Chamérs, dhinaks and 
Pahare burn their dead, but chuhrds bury them. The carcases of horses, 
mules, donkeys and camels, always fall as a perquisite to the chidrds, 
who also get a share varying in different villages from {tto } 
of the flesh of dead bullocks and cows, while the remainder belongs to 
the chamars. The chamars also take all the hides, but in return are 
required to supply to the owner of the animal one pair of shoes for 
a cow’s skin, and two pairs for that of a buffalo or bullock. The 
kamins are not, asin some districts, divided into classes for public 
and private work, nor is there any fixed roster of service; but families 
of menials are, by hereditary c:stum, attached each to its own family 
of proprietors, and their rights and obligations are recognized trom 
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generstion to generation. In some villages, the dues of each class 
- were fixed at Settlement, and recorded in the Administration paper, 
but in others they are settled by mutual arrangement, or left entirely 
to the discretion and liberality of the employer. As, however, the 
land-holders cannot get on without the kamin, the latter is often 
master of the situation, and protects himself from injustice aud 
oppression by threatening to desert his home. Even where rates of 
remuneration have been fixed, non-proprietors are generally left to 
make their own arrangements by mutual agreement. The numbers 
of the principal classes (extracted from the census report of 1881) are 
as follows :— | 

-  Chamars, 71,504; chhrds, 17,788 ; kumhdrs 14,261; carpenters, 
10,655 ; blacksmiths, 5,503; weavers, 2,339 ; washermen, 3,446 ; 
barbers 12,342. | 

The duties of the chamdr are to mend shoes, carry fuel, assist in 
all kinds of agricultural operations, pitch tents and act as watchman 
for Government Officers in camp, carry bundles, and generally to act 
as buldhar or village messenger. Besides the flesh and skins of dead 
animals, they get, in villages where dues are fixed, a quota of grain 
varying from 40 to 60 seers per annum from each family served, 
whether of owners or tenants, but sometimes a smaller allowance at 
harvest, and, in addition thereto, one barley cake per day. They 
generally receive a present in cash on the occasion & sons 
marriage, but no fixed sum is prescribed. 

The sweeper (kAdkrob, bhangi, .chishra) in return for keeping 
houses clean and removing night-soil, generally receives half a barley 
cake per day from each family served, a present at marriages, and fees 
in cash or grain according to agreement besides a share of the flesh of 
dead animals. He is often fed for a considerable time while marriages 
are going on. A sweeper sometimes acts as buldhar and receives 
special allowances. , 

Potters (kumhar) are required to supply earthen vessels free of 
charge to all proprietors, and for the camps of Government Officers, 
and the usual remuneration is 10 seers of grain per plough at every 
harvest, . Rs. 2 in cash at the marriage of a daughter in a Musalmén 
family, Rs. 1-4-0 in a HindG, and 4 annas at the wedding ofa son, 
whether Musalmdén or Hind&. The rates, however, vary very much in 
different villages, and in many places are not fixed at all. Kumhdre 
also make money by letting out donkeys for hire and burning bricks. 

~The dlacksmi (loka, and carpenter (khdtt, barhai) are obliged 
to repair all agricultural implements, supplying fuel and tools, but 
receiving the necessary iron and wood from the owners. Payment is 
made for new implements and all other work. The dues of both are 
the same, viz., a quota of grain varying from 20 to 45 seers per 
plough at each harvest, 2 annas on the marriage of a son, and a fee 
varying from 8 annas to Rs. 1-4-0, according to the caste, on the 


sa of a daughter. 
ashermen (thet and water carriers (sakka, bhishtt) are only 
found in large villages, and where the women are secluded. The 
former is required to wash clothes for all male proprietors, and 
receives from those whg employ him the same dues as the kumhdr. 
The latter supplies water where the women of the household cannot 
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draw it, and receives from each family one cake per day, 10 to 15 
seers of grain at each harvest, and fees of 4 annas on the marriage of 
a son, and Re. 1 to Rs. 2 on that of a daughter. 


The barber (hajjdm, nd@) is expected to shave everybody free of 
charge, to take messages, arrange contracts of betrothal and marriage, 
and do various kinds of miscellaneous work. He sometimes gets a 
cake for shaving, and 10 seers of grain at harvest ; but he depends 
chiefly on the presents given at betrothals and marriages, which 
according to the means and position of the parties from Re.1 to Rs. 3 
for a sen, and from Rs. 5 to 14 for a daughter. There are very 
few dooms in the District. They take messages, negotiate betrothals 
and perform certain ceremonies at funerals, and are remunerated as 
barbers. 

The f¢eli (oil presser), gadhriya (shepherd), julaha (weaver), 
rangrez (dyer), chipi (calico printer), sondr (goldsmith), and bh«éet 
have no defined rights and obligations, but are paid by the job for 
work done and service actually rendered. Jogis and fukirs of various 
classes have already been noted. 

The last two lines of Table Nu. XVI show the number of 
persons holding service grants from the village, and the area so held 
as returned in the Administration Report. But the figures refer only 
to land held free of revenue, which is by no means the only form 
which these grants assume. Sometimes the land ie leased to the 
grantee at a caarable rent, or on condition of payment of revenue 
only ; sometimes the owner cultivates and pays the revenue, making 
ever the produce to the grantee ; while occasionally the grant con- 
sists of the rights of property in the land, which, subject to the 
usual incidents, such as responsibility for revenue and the like, vest 
in the person performing certain specified services at such time and 
fur so long as he performs them. These grants are most commonly 
made to village menials and watchmen on condition of or in payment 
for services rendered ; to attendants at temples, mosques, shrines, or 
village rest-houses, so long as they perform the duties of the post; and 
for maintenance of monasteries, holy men, teachers at religious 
schools, and the like. They may be divided into two classes, dohli 
and bhonda. 

It is very common for an individual proprietor, and still more so 
for a whole village community to set apart a small piece of land, 
usually two or three bigas, to be held rent-free for the benefit of 
some temple, mosque or shrine ; or to give a piece of land on similar 
favourable terms to a pandit or other person of a religious order. 
Such a grant is called a dohii, and the ‘holder a dohiddr. So long 
as the purposes for which the grant was made are carried out, it can- 
not be resumed ; but should the holder grossly fail to carry out the 
duties of his office, the proprietors can eject him and put in some 
one else under a like tenure. There were, at the recent Settlement, 
dohli tenures in 517 of the 1,264 villages of the district, and the 
area so held amounted to 3,704 acres, 

The bhonda is like the doAli, a grant of a few bigas of land 
rent-free. 

The principal difference is that, while the service for which the 
dohli is ee | is something directly connected with religion, the 
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bhonda is given for some secular service, such as the duties of the Chapter III, D. 

village watchman (chaukiddér) or messenger (baldhar). The yiy.06 Gom- 
ndaddr may be ejected on failure to fulfil the conditions of his munities and 

tenure and perhaps in some cases at the will ofthe proprietors. It | Tenures. 

is simply an old-fashioned mode of paying for services. There were, Bhonda tenures. 

at the recent Settlement, bhonda tenures in 820 of the 1,264 villages 

of the district, and the area held under the tenure amounted 

to 6,990 acres. | 

The subject of the employment of field labour other than that Agricultural 
of the proprietors or tenanta themselves, are thus noticed in answers -=—[sbourers. 
furnished by the District Officer and inserted in the Famine Report 

of 1879 (page 711). 

“ The custom of employing hired field labourers is. not quite 
general in this District, as the Ja&ts and Abfrs, who own about one- © 
sixth of the District between them, generally do their field work 
themselves. The other tribes of land-owners and cultivators, how- 
ever, do employ chamira, dhénaks, kolis, julahdse and sweepers to 
weed and reap their crop at a money wage of 2 4nmas fora man, I} 
annas for a women, and | anna fora child per day. Sometimes the 
wage is given partly or wholly in kind, the value being about the 
same as the cash wage. When not employed in field-labour, these. 
classes earn their livelihood by weaving cloth, making shees, mending 
harness, sweeping villages and otherwise providing for the 
wants of the villagers, who in this district generally pay’ them for 
these services in cash and not by an allowance of grain at harvest. 

The number so employed may be put down at about 8 per cent. on 
the total population. 7 3 

“ The condition of these field-labourers.is not inferior to thet of — 
the poorer agrieulturists who cultivate holdings of their own. 
They are not so much indebted, as they have nothing to mortgage ; | 
they do not generally get credit from the village trader, but some- 
times get wages in advance or borrow 4 little from each other. In 
an average year they subsist with ease from harvest to harvest on 
their <a during the last harvest, and their wages for odd jobs, 
and the profit on their cloths, shoes, &c.” 

The wages of labour prevailing at different periods are shown in 
Table No, XXVII though the figures refer to the labour market of 
towns rather than to that of villages. , 

Table No. XXXII, gives statistics of sales and mortgages of Poverty or wealth 
land ; Tables Nos X I, and XXXIIIA show the rations of of the proprietors. 
the Registration Department ; and Table No. XX XIX the extent of ; 
ae yi aes “ty the casey of transfers ae aa are per 
ingly mperfeet ; the prices quoted are ve nerally fictitious : an 
any figures which we possess: aftond but little t real indication of the 
economical position of the landholders of the district. 

The subject is discussed at some length at pages 332/ of the 
Fainine Report of 1879, where actual figures are given for rmstances 
selected as typical. In forwarding these figures, the District Officer 
wrote as follows :— 

“ In a district such as this containing such a variety of soil and caste No general descrip- 
and ‘even climate, it is necessary to divide the agricultural community into on possible, 

and describe their circumstances in some detail; no general 
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description of their ordinary economic condition would apply to the whole 
community with any approximation to exactness. 

‘The circumstances which determine the condition of an agriculturist 
come in order of importance as follows :— 


‘6/1, ) Caste.—As a general rule, whatever be the nature of the soil 
he cultivates or the incidence of the revenue he pays, the caste of the 
agriculturist, which determines his habits and customs and natura! disposi- 
tion will determine his economic condition. At the head of the pre- 
valent castes in this district I would place the Ahirs, as the most indus- 
trious, thrifty, and prudent. Though much of the land occupied by them 
is of an inferior description, and the incidence of the revenue in Rewari 
tahstl, where most of the villages are owned by them, has for thirty years 
been very high as compared with the rest of the district, they have, by 
unremitting toil, compelled the soi] to yield them a wonderful amount of 
produce, and have hy prudent thrift kept themselves and their lands free 
from debt. Next to them come the Jdts, who own many villages in the 
east and north-east of the district, Their land is very fertile, and in the 
Palwal tahsti, where they form the chief portion of the land-owning 
class, the incidence of the revenue has been hitherto extremely light. In 
industry and thrift they are inferior to the Ahirs, though superior to 
other castes : while on the whole very well-to-do, they have not been 
careful to keep themselves free from debt and their land from mortgage. 
After them come the Ra&jpiits owning land chiefly in the centre of the 
district, and the Brahmins scattered here and there, but neither caste 
forming a very important element in the agricultural population. Last 
of all on the list come the comparatively lazy and superlatively unthrifty 
Meos, who own some 350 villages in the two southernmost ¢tahsfls of the 
district (Nuh and Firozpur). Without the excuse of a barren soil or an 
excessive revenue, they live so closely up to their income, are so negligent 
in developing the resources ef their land, and indulge so in unwarranted 
expenditure, that the failure of one harvest plunges them irretrievably 
into debt. Last year's scarcity found many of them still burdened with 
debt contracted in the famines of 1860-61, and 1868-69, and has left 
them with 17 per cent. of their land heavily mortgaged, and much 
floating debt hanging over them besides. 

“(2.) The number of the family.—Other things being equal, the 
lucky man who has few children has less difficulty in making ends meet. 
When the children are young, they make more mouths to feed, without 
any corresponding increase in the number of hands to work; and even 
when they become old enough to help in the fields, the cost of their food 
is greater than would be the hire of labourers to give the same amount of 
work at the most pressing times. Esch child too must be married, and 
marriages are the great extravagance of the agriculturist’s family : even 
where one contracting party exacts a sum of money from the other, the 
expenses of the ceremony are sure to exceed the income. The greater the 
number of births, the greater will be the number of deaths in the family; 
and each funeral too is an expensive affair—the brotherhood and the poor 
must be luxuriously and extravagantly feasted. There was a time not 
many years ago when the agriculturist who had a number of sons and 
daughters to help him to break up new land was likely to better his con- 
dition ; but now throughout the greater part of the district the population: 
has overtaken the Jand, and hired labour is cheap. Happy is the man 
whose quiver is not too full. As might be expected, the unthrifty Meos 
are famous for the number of their children. | 

*(8.) Sub-division of the land.—This is closely connected with the last. 
head. Where the family isa large one, the family holding is on the. 
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death of the head, sometimes worked in common by the sons, but very Chapter ITI, D. 
frequently divided between them iu equal shares. The practice of separat- Village O 
ing off distinotly the different shares of the land is encouraged by our yao © and 
revenue and law system, and is rapidly becoming more common; and as Tenures. 
the increase of a holding by the death of a brother or uncle without heirs Third factor, sub- 
is much less common than its sub-division among the sone of the deceased “givision of tand. 
proprietor, this practice leads to the rapid inorease of small holdings, 
the produce of which is barely sufficient to supply the necessaries of life to 
the agriculturist and his family ; and while the heads of families in the 
village community are gradually becoming more distinct in their individual 
_ rights and responsibilities, they have pot yet learned to co-operate in the 
modern sense of the word. There is thus little to fall back on when a season 
of misfortune comes. The extent of sub-division is generally much influenced 
by the tenure of the village. Where the village is held in bhayuchéra 
tenure, as is usual among the Jdéts aud Meos, the land is much sub-divided ; 
and where the tenure is patiidédrs, as it often is among the Ahirs, the owners 
of a share in the village often hold and cultivate it in common, and can 
thus meet misfortune better than if they had to fight it single-handed. 


“($.) Facility of trrigation.—The introduction of the Agré canal into Fourth factor, facili 
the eastern part of the district has vastly improved the condition of the ty of irrigation. 
agriculturists in that tract by increasing the productiveness of their land in 
much greater proportion than it increases the cost of production ; but most 
of all by protecting them against seasons of drought—the great source of 
indebtednessand poverty. Although irrigation from the canal commenced 
only some four years ago, its good effects are already seen, and it is to 
be hoped that the standard of comfort of the J&t agriculturists benefitting 
therefrom will be decidedly raised before the population overtakes the 
inorease of produce; provided, however, that their prosperity does not 
make them lazy, and that the proximity of the canal does not permanently 
enervate them, as seems to have been the case with the Jat land-holders 
on the Western Jamn4 Canal. There seems some danger of the latter 
calamity, for this year in particular fever has literally devastated the 
tract through which the canal passes ; some villages have in a few months 
lost one-sixth of their population, and scarcely a man is to be found whe 
has not been greatly reduced in strength by repeated attacks. But if ° 
this prove to have been an exceptional year, as there is some reason to 
hope, the great diminution of the population may even prove a blessing 
to the survivors, The facility of well-irrigation is also an important 
factor, as on this depends the protection of the land from drought, but it 
must be taken advantage of. The Ahirs work their deep wells night and 
day ; the Movs often do not take the trouble to sink them when water is 
near 


“(6.) Nature of sotl.—This factor, which at first sight seems most Fifth factor, nature 
important, really comes Jow down in the list. The sandy: soil of Rewdrf of soil. 
produces enough to keep the thrifty Abirs in comfort, while the compara- : 

tively rich soil of the Firospur valley is heavily mortgaged to meet the 

extravaganoes of the thriftless Meos. : 

—“(6.) Incidence of the revenue.—This too is of less importance then _—_gixth factor 
would at first sight seem probable. The Ahir land-owners of takes Rewari, revenue, — 
hitherto notoriously heavily assessed, are much less indebted than the lightly 
asseesed Meos of Firozpur, and less even than the mach more lightly 
assessed Jdts of Palwal, thrifty though the latter are said to be. 

“6(7.) Status of agriculturist.—There is much less difference between Seventh factor, 
the oondition of the owner of land, tenant with rizht of occupancy, and status of agricul- 
tenant-at-will throughout the greater part of the district, than would be Taree 
expected. The vast majority of tenants with rights of occupancy, and a 
very large number of tenants-st-will, have hitherto held their land on 
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condition of paying simply the revenue and cesses due thereon, and they 
have generally shared on equal terms with the owners in the common rights 
of the village. However, since the operations of the present settlement 
began, and move especially since the new asscssmenuts were annownced last 
year, the tendency to distinguish more sharply between these classes of 
agriculturists has been rapidly growing. Tenants-at-will are called on to 
pay higher rents, or are ejecte! from land they have held for years on these 
favourable terms, Suits are instituted to have defined more exactly the 
rights of occupancy tenants and to enhance theirrents. Property in land 
is becoming more valuable every day, and the rights of owners having been 
more clearly defined in the new scttlement records, money-lenders are 
willing to advance lirger sums than before on the security of land. Thus 
it is generally remarked that terants-at-will lave greater difficulty in 
borrowing than owners, or even than tenanta with occupancy rights. All 
these tendencies may be expected to develop with remarkable rapidity in 
the few years followin the close of the present settlement operations. 
“The general condition of the agricultural population, then, may be 
anid to be painfully dependent on the seasoirs; all their income comes 
from the land. Where @ land-owner, besides the astual produce of his 
own separate holding, can count among his incoms the proceeds of hiring 
his cart between the busy times, or those of the sale of his ghi, he finds that 
in a year of drousht even these are aptto fail him, for the difficulty of 
feeding his oxen ail his buffaloes swallows up all the income they bring, 
and where a cultivator ekes out the produce of his fields by his dues as a 
village menial or family priest, he finds the villagers, in seasoas of scarcity, 
unable to pay him the full fee. The Jats of Palwal are now greatly 
protected against drought, but are in some danger of increasing their 
expenditure too fust, and losing some of their old industry and thrift ; but 
they may be generally described as well off, especially the land-owners. 
They can easily stand a year of scarcity, and will porobably soon recover 
themselves, though even they are, like all avriculturists, apt to neglect 
payment of the principal, and even of the interest, of a debt once contracted 5 
and often carelessly allow the sum noted against them in the village 
money-lender’s books to grow and grow until they can have little hope of 
paying it off, the wily banker knowing it to be his interest not to press for 
ready payment, but to encourage his debtor deeper into the toils, until he 
has become completely at his mercy. When this is so with men having such 
advantages as the Jats of Palwal, what must it be with the Meos? Their 
condition is rapidly becoming hopeless. They live so literally from band 
to mouth, carelessly contracting debt for marringes, funerals, and petty 
luxuries even in average years, that when a year of drought comes they are 
thrown on the money-lender, who can make with them what terms he likes. 
During the past 15 months some five per cent. of the cultivated area of the 
two Meo ¢ahsils of Nuh and Firozpur has been mortgaged ; and now 17 per 
cent. of the total cultivated area is so burdened that there is little hope of 
its ever being redeemed. The Meo land-owners are rapidly becoming 
practically reduced to the position of tenants? Their condition loudly calls 
for special consideration, though it is difficult to see what can be done for 
them. During the past yeara large amount of revenue due from them 
has been suspended, but they have had to borrow for food, and the evil 
has only been reduced, not removed. Nota few who had no land to 
mortgage left the district to seek a means of livelihood elsewhere until 
better times. It is pleasant to turn from this state of things to that of 
the Ahirsin Rewari. With all their disadvantages, their industry reduces 
the evils of a year of drought to a minimum, and their thrift supplies them 
with a means of tiding it over and reduces their expenditure for the 
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time. Though the drought of last year was as bad with them as anywhere, 
they paid their revenue, and that without contracting a larger amount 
of debt than they are likely to clear off ina year or two of favourable 
harvest, should they be fortunate enongh to have them. The causes 
of debt are—(1), general extravagance, which leads to debt even in ordinary 
years ; (2), marriages and funerals, the expenditure on which is enormusly 
ar ie planta to the income ; (3), drought, which finds the agriculturist 
without any surplus saved, and kills his cattle, and compels him to berrow 
to pay the revenue and support his family ; (4), neglect to pay the 
iaterest on debts already contracted, which rapidly multiply themselves.” 


The following remarks are by Mr. Wileon :— 


‘“‘ During the progress of settlement operations two statements of land 
mortgaged, which are here appended, were drawn up. The first statement 
shows the amount of land mortgaged at the end of June 1877, when the 
last instalment pf the past settlement had been realized, and the new assess- 
ments had beem announced, but had not yet come into effect ; when a 
series of average years had brought the district to what may be considered 
its normal condition after the famine of 1868-69, and the coming drought 
of 1877 had as yet had no effect. The second statement shows the amount 
' of land mortgaged during the following eighteen months, beginning with 
July 1877, and ending with December 1878. The percentages are taken 
on the cultivated area, as almost all the land mortgaged is oultivated land, 
and in calculating proportion of revenue to area it gives a better idea of the 


actual state of things if the productive area only be taken into account. . 


At the end of June 1877, over six per cent. of the cultivated area of the 
district had been mortgaged in 20,000 separate transactions, to agricul- 


tarists and non-agrioulturists in the proportion of 3 to 2, for a sum equal to. 


1} year’s revenue of the district, —the average amount of debt per acre mort- 


being Rs. 24, equivalent to 18 years’ purchase of the revenue assessed. . 

uring the eighteen months which followed, while the redemptions from — 
m were insignificant, 4°41 per cent. more of the cultivated area was. 
mortgaged for six lakhs or half-a-year’s revenue, giving a rate of Rs. 14. 


per acre mortgaged, or 10} years’ revenue of the land mortgaged. Thus at 
the end ef 1878, nearly 104 per cent. of the cultivated area of the district 
was under mortgage, the burden being 214 lakhs or 1% year’s revenue of 
the district. During the same period of eighteen months ending December 
1878, 1:14 per cent. of the cultivated area of the district was sold at 
Rs. 14 per acre, or 11 years’ revenue of the land sold. The average area 
mortgaged in one transaction was seven acres, more than double the former 
average, aad the proportion of mortgages to agrioulturists and non-agri- 
- oulturists, respectively, was 2 to 5, instead of the former proportion 
of $ to 2. | 

“The cause of this enormous increase in the transfers of land by, which 
5} per cent. of the total cultivated area of the district changed hands in 
the course of a year-and-a-haif, is not far toseek. The almost entire failure 
of the rains of 1877 left the district destitute of the kharsf harvest and 
unable, from want of cattle and seed and seasonable moisture, to cultivate 
the ordinary extent of rabsi Many of the people living from hand to 
mouth, especially the improvident Meos, were driven at once to the money- 
lender, even before the first instalment of the new assessment became due; 
and 4s a thorough investigation into the rights of proprietors of land was 
just being completed, and the assessment for the next thirty years had 
been announced, it was possible to estimate with some certainty the value 


of land, and the money-lenders seem to have seized the opportunity to © 


throw on the land by way of wortgazo not only the value of the cash and 
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grain they then advanced, but all outstanding debts, or to have cleared them 
all off by purchasing the land outright ; so that the sum representing the 
new burden of the land does not represent new debt, but includes much 
debt that formerly appeared only in the books of the money-lenders. 
‘The proportions of land mortgaged vary greatly in the different 
tahsils, F{rozpur, almost wholly inhabited by proverbially thriftless Meos, 
gives the highest figures. Upto June 1877, nearly 13 per cent. of the 
cultivated area of the tahsil had been mortgaged for 2} years’ revenue ; in the 
following 18 months 6 per cent. more was mortgaged for 1} year’s revenue, 
and 2 per cent. was sold during the same time. At the end of 1878, 19 
per cent. of the cultivated area was burdened with 3} years’ revenue of 
the tahsil. Nuh, also chiefly inhabited by Meos, follows close behind. Up 
to June, 1877, 11 per cent. of the cultivated area of the tahsti had been 
mortgaged for 2} years’ revenue; and during the next year-and-a half 5 
r cent. more was mortgaged, and | per cent. was sold, leaving 16 per cent. 
burdened with 3 years’ revenue of the tahsil. In the Jat tahsil of Palwal, 
which up to 1877 was lightly assessed, and which suffered less from the 
drought of 1877-78 than the other ¢ahsi/s, 5 per cent. had been mortgaged 
up to June 1877 for 1} year’s revenue of the ¢ahsil ; and during the follow- 
ing year-and-a-half 2 per cent. more was mortgaged for a fifth of a year’s 
revenue only, and very little land was sold. So that here at the end of 
1878 only 7 per cent. of the cultivated area is burdened with 1% year’s 
revenue. In the tahsil of Rewari, inhabited chiefly, by industrious economi- 
cal Ahirs, which has always been highly assessed, and which, like Nuh 
and Firozpur, suffered greatly from the drought of 1877-78, only 14 per 
cent. of the cultivated area had been mortgaged up to June, 1877, for only 
one-ninth of a year’s revenue of the tahsil ; but during the eighteen months 
that followed 6 per cent, of the cultivated area was mortgaged for a fourth 
of @ year’s revenue of the ¢ahsi/, and 14 per cent. was sold, leaving 7} per 
cent. of the cultivated area burdened with only a third of a year’s revenue 
of the tahsil. In the Gurgdon éahsil, up to June 1877, 2 per cent. of the 
cultivated area had been mortgaged for a fourth of a year’s revenue; and 
during the following 18 months 1} per cent. more was mortgaged for a 
sixth of a year’s revenue, and | per cent. was sold, leaving 34 per cent. 
of the cultivated area burdened with half-a-year’s revenue of the éahsil.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 


PRODVUOTION AND DISTRIBUVU- 
TION. 


SECTION A—AGRIOULTURE AND LIVE-STOCK. 


Table No, XIV gives general figures for cultivation and irriga- 
tion, and for Gavaniiuent sas land ; while the rainfall is shown 
in Tables Nos. III, MIA and IIIB. Table No. XVII shows 
statistics of Government estates. Table No. XX 
under the principal staples, and Table No. XXI the average yield. 
ofeach, Statistics of live-stock will be found in Table No. XXIL 
Further statistics are given under their various headings in the 
subsequent paragraphs of this chapter. Land tenures, tenants, and 
rent, and the employment of field about have already been noticed 
in Chapter ITT, at pages 57—60. 

The total annual fall of rain and the manner in which it is dis- 
tributed throughout the year are shown in Tables Nos. III, IIIA and 
IIIB. The following account of the chief agricultural operations 
for cach month of the year was drawn up by Mr. Channing. 

Asdrh, June—July.—In this ine the farmer hopes for plenty 
of rain in heavy showers with intervals of sunshine and westerly wind, 
As soon as the rain falls the land is ploughed over, and the sowing 
of the kharif commences. If there is too much rain and cloudy 
weather without breaks of sunshine, the crops do not come up 
properly. : 

Sdwan, July—August.—Rain and sunshine are still both 

uired : if there is too much rain the crops are liable to rot, or be 
mildewed ; if there is too much sunshine with westerly wind, they 
dry up. The sowing of the later khartf crops, a as judr is 
completed early in the month ; and those formerly sown are weeded. 
Locusts occasionally attack the crops. Ploughing for the rabi 
commences, 

Bhddaun, August—September—Occasional heavy rain with 
intervals of sunshine is still required much as in Sdwan. The plough- 
ing for the rabi and the weeding of the kharff continue: and the 
crops have to be guarded from the depredations of birds. There is 
.some danger of injury to the crops from young locusts, Indian corn 
and barti are cut. | 

_ Kudr, September—October.—A few occasional showers do good, 
but too much rain will blacken the bdjrd, and cause the cotton pods 
to drop off. Sunshine and a drying wind are required to ripen the 
khartf crops, but if a hot westerly wind blows, it dries them up. 
Bédjrd is cut in the latter half of the month, and cotton begins to 
bear. The jiidr has to be watched, Ploughings for the rabi continue, 
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and the land is gone over with a mez (a flat heavy piece of 
wood), and the surface levelled so as to retain the moisture. Towards 
the end of the month, the first sowings of gram and barley begin. 


Kédtak, October—November.—Unless the previous rains have 
failed, no rain is required in this month. The harvesting of bdjrd 
and the autumn pulses is finished, the picking of cotton continues, 
and part of the judr is cut. The rabi crops have to be sown, and 
those which are to be irrigated are watered from the wells, There 
is but little leisure for the farmer during this month. 

Mangsir, November—December.—Cotton pickings continue: 
the rest of the jidr and the péld (Zizyphus nummularia) and pula 


. (Munj grass) are cut. The rabi sowings are completed, and the 


kharif crops are threshed out and stored. Sunshine, but not with 
too strong a heat, is pceded; rain is not required. The wells are 
hard at work irrigating the radi crops. 

Poh, December—January.—Towards the end of the month the 
winter rains are hoped for, but they should not continue too long 
together without breaks of sunshine and drying wind, or the cro 
will mildew. Until the rain falls the wells continue to be worked ; 
afterwards ploughings for the khar{f commence. A southerly wind 
is ranidered a good sign of rain in the winter months. If the frosts 
are severe they damage the cotton, arhar, and gram. 

Magh, January—February.—In the beginning of the month, rain, 
as in the end of Poh, does good: if required, the wells are worked. 
Ploughings for the kharif continue ; melons are sown and tobacco is 
planted out; the cotton is cut down. A month of comparative 
leisure to the farmer. 

Phagdn, February—March.—Gentle westerly winds with sun- 
shine and no rain are required ; hail storms are feared. Sugarcane 
is planted out; ploughings for the kharff continue, and the rabi 
crops have to be watched and watered. 

Chait, March—April._—Drying westerly winds, not so violent as 
to scorch up or beat down the crops, are required with sunshine. 
Rain does harm; the danger of hail-storms continues. During the 
first half of the month wheat is still watered. The crops have to be 
watched, and during the latter half of the month, barley, sarsau, and 
gram are cut. Early cotton is sown on irrigated lands. 

Baisckh, Aprii—May.—The harvesting of the rai crops is now 
completed ; and the harvested crops are trodden out and winnowed. 
Hot westerly winds are desired: rain does harm. Tobacco, early 
cotton, and spring jédr, where this has been sown for fodder, are 
watered. 

Jeth, May—June.—Until about the end of the month the same 
kind of weather is required asin Baisékh. The rabi crops are now 
stored ; tobacco is cut; early cotten and judr are watered ; and if 
rain falls, the land is ploughed for the khartf/, and bdjrd is sown. 
The zaminddrs have httle todo in this month, and employ their 
leisure in putting their houses in order against the advent of the rains. 

In Baisdékh the earth is said to be asleep and should be left to 
repose in quiet ; Wednesday is a good day for sowing and Friday for 
harvesting ; and on Tuesday the earth should not be dug, no should a 
plough be first started on that day. 
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According 
each harvest since 1867 has been as 


Total. 


Rabi. Khart/. 
278 638 916 
182 580 712 
339 612 951 
348 618 966 
327 605 982 
348 682 
478 425 
378 582 
442 515 
453 490 
514 242 
290 475 
372 493 

' $ll 603 
290 620 
314 574 
356 544 


In this statement land cropped for both harvests (dofaslt) is shown 
under each harvest, so that a deduction has to be made from the 
totals on this account. The average dofasli area may be estimated 
in round numbers at 20,000 acres. e average area cultivated 
during the ten years previous to 1877 was 907,000 acres ; but if taken 
for the eight years previous to 1877 the average is 985,000 acres, 
while for the s1x since 1877 the average is only 833,000. The 
figures given in the Revenue Reports are not trustworthy, but: so far 
as they go, they seem to show that the average ared actually culti- 
vated in ordinary times is 9} lakhs of acres; that of the 987,000 
‘acres returned at settlement as under the plough (cultivated) 50,000 
acres or about 5 per cent. should be considered as ordinarily fallow ; 
that besides this, cultivation has on the ave since 1877 fallen off 
from pine and one-third lakhs of acres to eight und one-third lakhs 
or by 10 per cent. but is now being extended again. 

Table No, XXII shows the number of cattle, carts, and ploughs 
in each éahs)l of the district as returned at various periods in the 
Administration Report. 

The number of plough-cattle returned at Settlement (1872—76) 
is as follows :— 


No. of cattle as in 
Tahksti. Note-books 
Palwal 25,424 
Firogpur 20,378 
Gurgton isle? 
Rewéri te 19,926 
Total ... 112,32) 


This gives a pair of bullocks to every 17} acres of cultivation, 
the proportion for the different tahetle being a pair to every 22 acres 
n Rew4ri, 20 in Gurgéon, 16 in Palwal, 14 in N&h, and 16 in 
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Fi{rozpur. In the two former tahsils the proportion of light soil is 
large, but on the other hand irrigation from wells is much practised; 
while in the three latter tahsile, though well irrigation is not much 
ractised, the prevalence of the harder soils makes a larger number of 
Pullocks necessary, and the people gencrally say thata pair of bullocks 
cannot work more than 13 acres properly. Inthe Rohtak district 
according to an enumeration made during settlement in 1875, there 
were 97,036 bullocks, or a pair to every 184 acres of cultivation. In 
the Delhf district, according to an enumeration made during settlement, 
there were 80,610 plough-cattle, or a pairtoevery 13 acres of cultiva- 
tion. In the Kosf tahsil of the Mathra district, which adjoins tahsil 
Palwal to the south and resembles it in its most important features, 
there were at settlement 11,547 plough-cattle, or a pair to every 14} 
acres. From a comparison of all these figures and a consideration of 
the circumstances of the different districts, it may be said that in a time 
of prosperity, to keep up a good standard of cultivation throughout 
the district, there ought to be in the Gurgdon district about 110,000 
plough-cattle, or a pair to every 18 acres of cultivation. The drought of 
1877-78 was dreadfully fatal to the cattle, as the failure of rain not 
only prevented the growth of the usual supply of fodder, but deprived 
the cattle of the grass on which they depend during the monsoon 
months. - Everything eatable was soon consumed, and the cattle died 
rapidly and in great numbers. The plough-cattle being the most 
valuable were preserved to the last ; but so complete was the failure 
of fodder that not even the bullocks, on which the hopes of the 
SSS peasant: for future 


Tahsl. Former number. | Number dead, | crops depend, could 

be preserved from 

Palwal ... 13,301 3,329 | Starvation. Ac- 
Nth on ee 20,000 11,000 cording to an enu- 
Firozpor «ws 19,860 8,422 meration made at 
Reval 1. 28,000 1603 | the time the loss 
os ——-————| of plough-bullocks 

Total gs 98,661 31,694 was as shown in 


This enumeration was evidently a very rough one, and not to be 
accepted as at all exact. The number of cattle previously existing 
is evidently understated in Palwal and overstated in RewA&rf; but it 
may be taken as certain that in 1877-78 some 30,000 bullocks, or say 
a fourth of the plough-cattle then in the district, died ; that the loss 
was least in the Hindu: tahsils of Rew&r{, with its large area of well 
irrigation, and of Palwal with its canal and river; re greatest in the 
Musalman taheils of Nuh and Firozpur, with their cultivation almost 
wholly dependent on the local rainfall and their thriftless Meo 
population. 


Table No. XIV gives details of irrigation. Further information 
will be found at pages 177 to 208 of Major Wace’s Famine Report, 
compiled in 1878, At that time 10 per cent. of the cultivation was 
irngated from canals, nine per cent. from wells, and the remaining 81 
per cent. was wholly dependent upon rain. The following figures 
show the number of wells then existing in the district, with certain 
atatistics regarding them :— 
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The irrigation is wholly by rope and bucket. The higher spring- 
levels are found near the canal in Palwal, NGh, and Firozpur, in the 
Landhoa valley in Firozpur, and near the Jamné and the Najafgarh 
and Kotla jhils. Water is found at greatest depths in the west of the 
Rewari tahsil. Of the wells shown above, 2,444 are unbricked. As 
might be expected from the varied configuration of the country, the 
depths to water are very diverse, ranging from under 10 feet to over 
120 feet. In some parts of the district, as in the low-lying flooded- 
tracts of Nth, in the villages near the hills, where the depth to water 
is great, and in some tracts where the goil is good but the water some- 
what deep and not very good, the area under well irrigation in years 
of average rain-fall is unimportant. In some of these tracts well irriza- 
tion, from the saltness or depth of the water, is practically impossible ; 
in others, the wells exist and are worked when the season is unfavour- 
able for dry cultivation, although the expenses are too great to 
make it worth while to use the wells much when the rains are favour- 
able. In other parts of the district, and especially in tahsil Rew4rf 
acd parts of fahsil Gurgdon, the well-irrigated area is comparatively 
large and the produce raised on the well land is very important. The 
bucket and rope or lao-charas system of working the wells prevails 
throughout the district ; the Persian-wheel is absolutely unknown. 
One immense well at Biwan, known as R4j4 Bal’s well, and dating 
from before the advent of the present Meo owners of the village in 
the Firozpur tahsil, has room for twelve laos and possesses an inex- 
haustible supply of water; but most wells have only one or to laos. 
The area which can be irrigated from a lao varies greatly according 
to depth and supply of water, and the character of soil and the season. 
For a well of about 30 feet deep about ten acres may be taken as an 
average. Where water is near the surface, dhenklis, i. e., lever buckets, 
are sometimes used, especially for market gardening near towns; but 
the area thus irrigated is insignificant. In many parts of the district, 
kachcha wells, i. e., wells without masonry cylinders, are numerous ; 
they are constructed with cylinders made either of timber or of wattled 
branches, and last very various periods according to the character of 
the soil and the rain-fall ; in other parts the character of the sub-soil 
makes the construction of such wells impracticable. The statement 
on the next page shows the relative importance of well-irrigation in 
various | ihe of the district. Information concernirg the water-supply 
of the district will be found in Chapter I, (pages 2—7). 
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Chapter IV,A. Statement showing amount of Land Revenue due to well irrigation for 
“tH each assessment circle of Gurgdon District. 


Agriculture and 
ve-Stock. 


Irrigation. 


Amount of | Average 


‘On ; Lan area irri-| Percentage of total 
23 Name of Assessment Circle. {Revenue due' gable per} assessment due to 
ae to we lao in well irrigation. 
a irrigation. | acres. 
Rs. 
Bahora... 7,077 12 
Pahér_.... 1,169 7 
Dahri __... 637 7 
3 | Sohné_ ... 2,858 7 
© | Sailini... 1,467 6 
<4 | Sthi ae 3,556 9 
S | Séhibi... 3,904 15 
r+ | Kdsan_s.. 604 8 
© | Farrukhnagar 8,104 12 
Gurgédon ... ee si se 5,798 7 
Adjoining Dahar Bae a 900 8 
Total ah. 36,074 
a eee eee Seen ee 
Shaéhjah4npur 1,816 7 
Pahér_.... 7,134 7 
Kanséoti ... 6,762 1] 
Rewéri_... 5,826 4 
Sshibi_... 19,517 ll 
Palhéwés ... 6, 10 
Magda Salt 9,539 1] 
Mundi _s... 5,205 8 
Total si... 62,044 
Bhuder... 1,686 9 
J ri... 2,889 8 
< | Khadar ... 1,449 8 
= | Khadar Bangar 4,221 8 
S gar... 20,317 7 
<j ea aE (Erm peepee 
a Total 30,562 
Oe i Siete eee 
Bén 6,268 6 
nt | Thort 6,777 7 
= Dahar 3,587 5 
Total 16,632 |... 
of | Chiknot 5 
> | Landoha 2,016 3 
< Mandifkhera 3,941 12 
Bhuder 8,082 6 
FS: Pundéhana soe 5,024 6 
Fea aw | eee 
Total aa 19,603 
oo Graxp Tota. es 146,942 8 


* From Tink. 
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At Settlement, According to the Chapter IV, A. 
1872-76. Settlement measure- ee itane and 


Palwal > are ments cay aed ve-Stook. 
Firozpur . area actually irri Irrizati 
a sou from wells was then eee 
Rewari 74,585 acres, distribu- 

ea ted as shown in the 

oO e 


margin, 
3 ettlement, and the number actually 
used this year (1882-1883) are as follows :-— 
ae 


Tahsit, 


Total .. .. | 1,117] 7,196] 2.3761 10,604 


The introduction of the Agré canal has been a great boon to the Canal irrigation. 
eastern part of the district, and greatly instigated the effects of the 
drought of 1877-78, especially in the Palwal tahsfl. Since its introduc- : 
tionin 1876, the areas irrigated in each harvest have been as follows :— 


YEAR. Khari, Rabi. | Torat. 
1874-75 abs see 9,405 9,405 
1875-76 we 2,167 7,387 9,554 
1876-77 wie 4,848 10,265 15,113 
1877-78 isa 16,789 31,837 48,626 
1878-79 se 11,828 29,447 41,275 
1879-80 sae ,830 6,175 31,005 
1880-81 fae 9,814 31,054 40,868 
1881-82 . i 14,875 28,105 42,980 
1882-83 otk 16,212 jabout 28,000 44,000 


The area irrigated naturally varies with the nature of the rainfall, 
and was largest in the year of severest drought (1877-78), and smallest 
of late years in 1879-80 when the rainfall was unusually abundant, 
The irrigation is distributed as follows :— 


No. of villages A IRRIGATED (IN ACR 


Percentage of aver- 
in which irrig 
i In 1881-82. | In 1882-83, [P8° 00 total cultivat- 
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Chapter IV, A. Palwal tahsil thus benefits most from the canal, and in that 
‘culture ana ‘stl it has largely supplanted well irrigation. A number of new 
Bins etoar poh distributarics are now in course of construction or about to be 
ae commenced, and it is probable that the next few years will see a 
aaa aia further great development of canal irrigation in this district. The 
presence of the canal must have greatly increased the produce of 
those parts of the district during the years of scanty rainfall; but 
it has not been an unmixed benefit, for, as already noted, it has 
caused all kachcha wells in its neighbourhood to fall in; and in some 
villages it seems to have helped to cause land to fall out of cultiva- 
tion by cutting off a part of their area and lengthening the distance 
daily travelled by the peasant to and from his fields by making him 
go round by adistant bridge. The fever which decimated the villages 
in its neighbourhood in 1878 was by some ascribed to the introduc- 
tion of canal irrigation into a dry country ; but the fact that in the 
following year the parts of the district away from the canal suffered 
just as much from fever tells against this supposition. 
Manure and rotation The following description of the use of manure and the system 
P AOUGTODS: of rotation of crops, as practised in the district, was furnished for the 
Famine Report of 1879 (page 247.) 


“ Percentage of cultivated area which is manured :— 
Constantly | Occasionally; Not Total REMARKS. 


manured. ; manured. | manured. 
| ema | om eros ES 
Irrigated land ... 19 25 56 100 | Percentage of 
Unirrigated land 2 2 96 100 {dofasls on culti- 


vated, 3 per cent. 


Total ... | 5 §9 


“The average weight of manure given to the acre per annum on 
land constantly :anured is 200 maunds. The average weight of manure 
given to the acre per annum on land occasionally manured is 300 maunds 
every secord ycar. Little attention is paid to any regular course of crop- 
ping. The unmanured land is generally cultivated only for one harvest, 
and the rest it gcts during the other harvest is thought sufficient. Jtér 
is not sown in thc same land two years in succession. Cotton is not sown 
after bajrd. In all other cases, in deciding what crop to sow, regard is 
paid to the kind of soil and amount of rain-fall, without any consideration 
as to what the previous crop was. The second crop most commonly taken 
is gram, or more rarcly barley and gram after dajrd : occasionally, if the 
rains have been very heavy and the prospects of the rali are good, the 
judr is cut before it is ripe, so as to make room for the sccond crop.” 

Principal staples. Table No, XX shows the areas under the principal agricultural 
staples. The remaining acres under crop in 1880-S1 and 1881-82 
were distributed in the manner shown below :— 


Crop. 1880-8]. 1581-82. Crop. 1880-81. ; 1881-82, 
Kanyni 677 155 | Other drugs and 
China a8 36] 108 8pices ae 694 671 
Matr vie 46 120 Linseed ee 10 me 
Mush (rd)... 4.127 9,954 | Mustard .{ 3,102 | 2,608 
Mung is 12,068 10,237 Lil 108 },221] 2,309 
Masur re 106 107 Tara Mira... 2,930 2,965 
Arhar as O05 922 Hemp me 1,069 317 
Coriander... 342 }J2 Kasumba ae 313 428 
Ginger 1 Other crops ... , 27,188 46,709 
Chillics Bal 445 | 
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The following description of the principal staples and of the Ohapter IV, A. 
method of their cultivation is extracted from Mr. Channing’s Settle- ‘aulbareand 
ment Report :— Agive Stock. 

The area found ucder cotton at the settlement measurements Cotton. 
was 76,341 acres; of this some 72,000 acres belonged in nearly 
equal shares to the Palwal, Firozpur, and Nuh tahsils; very little 
cotton is grown in Rewari or in Gurgion, except towards Solin4 and 
Sail4ni on the borders of Nah. The cotton of the Firozpur valley is 
esteemed the best. The estimat-3 of the yield of uncleaned cotton 
per acre varied in different circles from 3} to 64 maunds; and 
amounted in the whole district to 374,840 maunds, an average of 
about 4maunds 36 seers per acre; the yield of cleaned cotton is 
ordinarily reckoned one-third of that of the uncleaned. Cotton is 
sown in the end of Chait, March—April, or in Baisékh, April—May, 
on wells, or where there are other means of irrigation ; and on rain 
lands in Asérh, June—July, as soon as the first rain falls. The land 
is generally ploughed three or four times, commencing in Mdgh, 
January—February ; the seed is sown broad-cast, having been first 
rolled in cowdung, so as to separate the individual seeds ; about 
eight seers go to the acre. Cotton sown on wells has to be 
watered every fifteen or twenty days until rain falls: weeding 
is needed three or four times; ten labourers will weed half a 
bigha in a day for a rupee. The early sown cotton begins to bear in 
Bhédaun, August—September, and the later. sown in Kdtak, 
October—November; the plants continue to bear until they are 
killed off by frost; and the great advantage gained by sowing early 
cotton is that it generally brings out all its pods before the frost 
comes. If there ig too much rain, or if, asin 1877, too much hot 
westerly wind, the pods are not formed. At the time of the settle- 
ment most of the cotton grown was sown on rain lands; but no doubt 
the Ayrd canal will cause a great extension of the cultivation of 
early cotton in ralwal and the acjoining parts of N&h and Ffroz- 
pur;* and both the area under cotton and the average produce will 
from this cause tend to increase, On the other hand, years in which 
the rains begin late will ordinarily be marked by a great falling off 
in the area under bdrdni cotton; and when the rains are late or the 
frosts early, the out-turn will be affected. Only one kind of cotton 
is grown in the district; it is the ordinary native kind. The plants 
are not allowed to stand for a second year. 


The area under wheut at Settlement was :— W heat, 
Acres. 
Chahé foe met ... 11,578 
Dahri ooh on -» 32,940 
Barani eis aes .-» 20,469 
Total ... 64,987 


In addition to this, 19,123 acres were found under wheat mixed 
with gram, and 2,558 acres under wheat mixed with barley. Gurgéon 
is not distinctively a wheat-growing district ; the total area cropped 
with wheat, either alone or mixed, amounted to only some 8} per 
cent. of the total area under crop ; probably the Agrd canal will cause 


* The area under cotton irrigated from the Agré capal in 1878-79 was 7,806 acres, 
and in 1883-84 14,000 acres, 
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a considerable extension of its cultivation.* Taking the ¢tahsils in 
order, in Gurgéon wheat is mainly grown on the flooded lands near 
the Najafgarh ;/%/, and on those in the Sailani and Bahora circles ; 
in Rewari it is almost entirely a chai crop, and is found chiefly in 
the Magda Salt and Sahibi circles; the sandy soils which prevail 
over the greater part of Gurgdon and Rewari are ordinarily too poor 
for wheat ; in N&h not much wheat is grown in the Téorf and Bangar 
circles ; but the low-lying Dahar circle with its strong soil and abund- 
ance of water contained, at the settlement measurements, one-third 
of the total area under wheat in the district ; in Palwal, wheat and 
barley are grown in fairly equal proportions on the well-lands, and 
wheat is the distinctive spring crop of the shadar soils, In Firozpur, 
the Chiknot circle with its heavy black soil shows, like the neighbour- 
ing tract in Nuh, a large area under wheat, but in the other circles 
barley predominates. In short, where natural irrigation is abundant 
and the soil contains a large proportion of clay, there wheat is the 
favourite grain; elsewhere the preference is given to barley, which 
can do better on the lighter soils and requires less manure and less 
irrigation. Mr. Channing’s estimates of yield per acre varied from 9 
maunds to 16} maunds on well lands, from 6 to 11 maunds on dah 
lands, and from 4 to 8 maunds on ddrant lands: he estimated the 
total yield of chahi wheat at 141,191 maunds, being an average of 
about 12 maunds 8 seers per acre; that of dahrt wheat at 329,733 
maunds, or an avcrage of abont 10 mannds per acre; and that of 
bardnt wheat at 142.583 maunds, or an average of a little under 7 
maunds per acre. To this may be added the estimated produce 
of wheat with barley, 23,797 maunds, averaging about 9 maunds 12 
seers per acre, and 162,817 maunds of mixed wheat and gram, averag- 
ing about 83 maunds per acre; wheat and barley mixed are more 
commonly sown on well lands than wheat and gram, and hence the 
average produce per acre is larger: total 613,507 maunds unmixed 
wheat and 186,614 maunds with gram or barley. In years of at all 
deficient rain-fall, the production of wheat will be especially hable to 
contract, except on lands protected by artificial irrigation ; and even 
on the well lands, the tendency under such circumstances would be 
to supplant wheat by barley, as the latter requires fewer waterings, 
For wheat the land ought to be ploughed five or six times; the seed 
is sown with a drill in November or the beginning of December, one 
maund to the acre, 1 maund S seers on chchd land. If the rainy 
season has been a good one, wheat on chahi land is sown without 
further irrigation; otherwise the land is given one watering (yaleo), 
and ploughed over two or three times, and then the seed is sown. The 
crop is then watered cvery twenty days or so, gctting some three 
to five waterings according to the character of the winter rains; it 
is sometimes, but not gencrally, weeded once ; aud is reaped in the 
beginning of Bawah, i.e. about the middle of April. 
The areas under barley at settlement were— 


* The area under wheat irrigated from the Agra canal in 1878-70 was 6,175 acres, 
besides 933 acres under wheat mixed wita barley or gram ; and in 1882-93, 7,900 and 
0,609 acres respectively. 

+ The area under barley irrijzeted from the Ajo canal in) 1875-79 was 10,654 
acres. in addition to 6,130 acres barley naacd with gram; and in 1902-83, 1,00 and 
(600 acres respectively, 
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Chaht ae ee Pee = .» §3,629 
Dakri ae a wh es . 11,023 
Baran . .. 41,657 


and under barley mixed with gram, 72,499 acres; this acreage 
amounts to about 174 per cent. of the total area under crop. Of the 
chahi barley, more than one-half belongs to éa/sil Rew4rf, and nearly 
one-fourth to tahsil Gurgdon ; in Gurgdon too the tracts which give 
the largest areas under chahi barley are the circles nearest Rewart. 
Barley is indeed the predominant crop of the well lands throughout 
the district, except along the Jamn4&; but where the soil is light 
and sandy, as in the Gurgdéon and RewéAri (ahsils and circles Téoru 
of N&h and Bhuder of Palwal, there its predominance becomes an 
almost exclusive possession. The estimates of the yield of chahi 
barley per acre varied in the different circles from 12 to 17} maunds, 
and amounted on the whole chai area to 803,836 maunds, an average 
of about 15 maunds per acre. The barley of the dchri lands belongs 
mostly to the Gurgaon tafsil and the southern part of the Ffrozpur 
valley ; barley either alone or mixed with gram is the ordinary crop 
of the sandy flooded soils. The estimates of the produce in the 
different circles varied from 10 maunds to 133 aanines per acre, and 
amounted in the whole district to 126,054 maunds, an average of a 
little under 114 maunds per acre. The extent to which the unirri- 
gated lands are sown in any given year with barley or bariey and gram 
varies greatly according to the character of the rains; when these 
have been good, large areas are thus sown in tahstls Palwal, Ffrozpur 
and Nuh, and toasmaller extent in Gurgdon and Rewé4rf: ass 
general rule, it may be said that ina favourable season barley and 
gram can be produced everywhere, except on the very poor and 
sandy soils: but it is pre-eminently the spring crop of the Béangar 
circles of Nuh, Palwal and Firozpur, and the south of the Firozpur 
valley: the out-turn depends mainly on the winter rains. the 
estimate of the total out-turn was—bdrani barley, 300,708 maunds, or 
7 maunds 9 seers per acre ;—barley and gram 544,801 maunds, or 
about 74 maunds per acre ;—total production of barley, and barley 
and gram, 1,775,309 maunds. Barley is sown at the same time as, or 
some ten days before wheat ; like wheat, it is sown with a drill, and 
the same amount of seed is required per acre. The land is ploughed 
once or twice less often than wheat, and it can do with one or two 
fewer waterings, and it is rarely, if ever, weeded. It is cut some 
fifteen days before wheat. 

The only other spring crop which occupies any large area is 
grat, shown at settlement as grown in 68,986 acres, Gram can be 
produced in most soils, except in loose bhur, and is the crop which 

ws best in very hard clay, such as is found in low-lying lands 
iable to long-continued flooding. The estimates of its out-turn per 
acre varied from 5 to 10 maunds in different circles, and amounted 
in the whole district to 528,616 maunds, or a little over 74 maunds per 
acre, Gram is sown witha drill, some 20 seers to the acre, in 
October or November, before barley, and after only one or two 
ploughings ; it is rarely, if ever, irrigated from wells, nor is it weeded ;* 


* The returns of the Agré canal show 3,499 acres under gram in 1878-79, and ia 
1882-83,12,725 acres. 
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ChapterIV, A. it is cut at about the same time as wheat, and then, after the pods 

eet have been separated from the plant by tossings about with a fork, is 

Te atooe : trodden out ‘a the usual annee It is liable to suffer from frost, 
and is said also to be damaged by lightning when in flower. 

Bijrd. Bajra is the great khariy crop of all the more sandy parts of the 
district ; and in some circles, such as the Lae. circle of Nuh and 
several of the Gurgdon and Rewiri circles, is by far the most 
important article of produce. It occupied in the year of settlement 
measurement 289,962 acres, or nearly 29 per cent. of the area under 
crop. The estimates of its yield per acre varicd from 4 to 6 maunds 
in different circles, and for the whole district gave a total yield of 
1,592,850 maunds, or an average of about 5} maunds per acre. It is 
sown as soon as the rains fall both broad-caust and drilled, about a 
seer-and-a-half to the acre: the land is ploughed two -r three times 
to prepare it, and the cicp requires one or two weedings: it is only 
irrigated in droughts ;* and its harvesting commences about the end 
of Scptember, and it is generally off the ground in time for a second 
crop of grain or barley and grain to be suwn, if the season has been 
a good one. 

Jidr, In the better soil juar takes the place of bajrd as the main 
kharif crop: its predominance is especially marked in the Béugar 
circles of Nah, Palwal, and Firozpur. The settlement statements 
show 155,228 acres under jiu, or abont 154 per cent. of the total 
area under crop; the estimates of its yicld per acre varied in the 
different circles from 5 to 8 mannds, and amounted to a total of 
1,210,576 maunds, an average of about 7 maunds 33 seers per acre. 
Jidr is sown in July and up to the middle of August, and it is cut 
in November. The sced sown amounts to about 10 seers per acre, 
or when the plant is cultivated for fodder (chuv), to about a maund 
or alittle over. Jd&aris not generally irrigated,t but does sometimes 
receive one or two waterings ; it 19 weeded once, unless it is sown for 
fodder. Oa the shores of the jhils, churt is sown in Phdgan 
(February—March) aud reaped in Asirh (June—July): the settle- 
ment measurements did not always properly distinguish between 
guar and chart, and the area returned as chari in addition to the 
155,228 acres mentioaed above was only 3.495 acres. Much of the 
crop that is planted mainly for fodd-r is aliowed also to stand, until 
the heads of grain are ripe: the ditterence between this and jaar 
proper then is, that the chara stalks are more slender and the heads 
of grain much smaller. 

Moth, mash, mung, The only other crops which are cultivated so largely as to be 
lobia, quar, masur, yeckoned among the staples of the district are the autumn 
arkar. pulses, and as these are generally grown intermixed with baj7aé and 
guar, the returns of the settlement measurements do not fairly 

represent the extent of theirproduction, Joth (Phaseolus conitifolius) 

was, however, entered on 124,347 acres, mainly in RowArf and to a 

smaller extent in Gurgdon. [tis the crop best adapted to the very 

Joose sandy soils which are found in those éwAsils, and especially in the 


* The Agra canal returns show 300 acres under bejrit in 1878-79, and in 1883-54, 
465 acres. 

+ The Agr4 canal returns show 1,041 acres under jintr and R41 acres under churt 
in 1878-79 ; aud in 1883-84, 5,100 acres, 5,100 acres of jiaty and 2U of chars, 
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western part of the Rewéri tahsil. It is most frequently sown with 
bdjrd, but if sown separately the land is Lge te three or four 
times ; and about 10 seers per acre of seed is sown; the crop is 
weeded once and is cut in A.ituk (October—November). There are 
two varieties cultivated in the district, moth and gora moth; the 
latter spreads more and does not climb like the former, and hence is 
preferred for sowing under cotton. The estimates of the yield of 
moth averaged about 4 maunds 6 seers per acre. 


Mash (Phaseolus radiatus) requires a better soil, and is more 
commonly grown with jidr; ming (Phaseclus nvungo) is commonly 
sown with bijrd; lobid or chaula (Dolichos sinensis) is chiefly 

own in Rewari; gudr (Cyamopsis psoraloides) is a pulse which is 
cultivated chiefly on the hard gritty soils near the hills, where 
nothing else will grow; it is used as fodder for bullocks. In the 
khddar lands peas and masir (Ervum lens) are grown toa small 
extent in the spring. Avhar (Cojanus fluvus) is rarely seen in the 
north and west of the district ; but is generally to be found sown in 
lines throngh the cotton fields in Palwal, Firozpur, and the part of 
Nth which lies east of the hills. It is sown at the same time as 
cotton, and does not ripen until the commencement of the hot 
weather; it is very liable to be killed by frost, and it is rather rare 
for it to survive the winter; but it is said to aid in protecting the 
cotton from the cold. Its leaves are used for fodder, and its stem and 
branches for fuel, while the pulse is little esteemed; so that its 
perishing in the winter is of the less consequence. 


Sugarcane in the Gurgaon district is never irrigated from wells ; 
its cultivation is confined to the duwhar lands. The scttlement 
measurements show only about 400 acres under sugarcane; and 
almost the whole of this was cultivated round the banks of the 
Najafgarh jhil. It is also grown on the banks of the Kotla j//1, in 
some of the dahar lands of the Firozpur valley ; and in 1876 it was 
very largely cultivated all along the lands in the Pindahdna p1igana, 
which had been submerged in 1875 by the floods which came from 
the direction of Ujina. The Azré canal will probably lead to a great 
extension of this crop.* 3 


There are no other crops which cill for any detailed notice: 
tobacco is grown in the manured lands close to the villages ; sareaun 
(Brassica campestris) is generally sown in lines through the wheat 
and barely crops, and is most commonly cut green for fodder; til 
(Sesamum orientale) and tira mira (Brassica eruca) are also culti- 
vated to some extent, the former generally in the saine fields as hdjrd 
or cotton, and the latter on inferior lands; a little Indian corn is 
grown near the village sites, especially in the three southern fahsils ; + 
safflower is mainly confined to the Palwal tahsil ; that of Ramgarh 
near Hasanpur is noted for its excellence: a little rice is grown in the 
Kotla jhil, and so also is bartt (Panicum brizoide), a pint which is 


* The Agra canal returns for 1878-79 show only 135 acres unc :r.sugarcane, but 
the people of the tract watered by this canal are as vat stranvers to ita cultivation. 
No cane was formerly raised there; but in 1582-83, 2275 acres of is were irrigated. 


t Its cultivation is being extended by the Agr’ canal, the returns of which show 
1,258 acres under Indian corn in 1878-79. 
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sown in Junc—July, and cut in October and November; * on the 
well lands of some villages near R2wari, cummin seed, coriander seed, 
and aspyhol (jlicus slvawort, according to Fallon) are somewhat largely 
grown : melons are grown on the banks of the Najafgarh jhi/, and else- 
where in similar situativns: the cultivation of indigo is rapidly extend- 
ing along the canal ¢ ; two kinds of hemp are grown, one separately, 
and the other as a hedge round cotton fields; nearly 4,000 acres are 
shown under various garden crops; and in the autumn of 1877, when 
the rains failed, the mnvre industrious among the zaminddrs in many 
places set their weils to work and cultivated chinan (Panteum 
miliaceum), a crop which ripens in sixty days and is said to produce 
some 19 maunds per acre, but requires continual irrigation. Singhara 
(water nut) is commonly grown in the village ponds. 


Table No, XXI shows the estimated average yield in Tbs. per 
acre of each of the principal staples as shown in the Administration 
Report of 1881-82, while the more detailed estimates, which were 
used to calculate the value of the gross produce for purposes of 
assessment in the settlement of 1830, have already been noticed in 
the description of the several staples just given. The average con- 
sumption of food per head has already been noticed at pages 39-40. The 
total consumption of food grains by the population of the district, as 
estimated in 1878 tor the purposes of the Famine Report, is shown 
in maunds in the margin. 


_ Agricnitu. | Non-agri- . 
Grain. | Tite. cultunats, | Total | The figures are based 
: a ee upon an estimated popu- 
Wheat as es 205,137 395,187 ’ > 
Inferior grains .. | 032,401 | 1,076,954 3,004,445 lation of 696,646 souls. 
Pulses 1,192,445 412,533 | 1,603,273! On the other hand, the 
Total =. | 3,179,086 | 1,794,924] 4yvi4odo) average consum tion per 


head is believed to have 
been over-estimated. A rough estimate of the total production, 
exports, and imports of food-grains was also framed at the same time ; 
and it was stated (page 151, Famine Report) that there was an 
annual surplus of 10 lukhs of maunds of wheat, gram, barley, bdjrd,. 
judr, and moth available for export to Delhi, Jaipur, Alwar, and 
Kari. 


Table No, XXII shows the live-stock of the district as returned 
———_—————, in the Administration Reports. The 
shor, | Goats.| figures in the margin are taken from 
the settlement statements, and show 
s3,347| the number of cattle, sheep, and goats. 
ees «8683 they stood before the famine of 
1877-78, wheu large nuuvers either died from hunger, were killed: 
for food, or were sold. 


Plough Other 
cattlo. cattle. 


i 
138,443 | 210,028 | 20,058 


*The Agra canal returns show 80 acres under barti in 1878-79. 
+ Sixty-four acres of indigo were watered from the Agr4 canal in 1878-79, and 
in 1882-83, 5,508 acres. 


+ The cultivation of chinan has been greatly increased by the Agrd canal, the 
returna of which show 1,290 acres under this crop in 1878-79 but some has been 
grown during the last few years, 
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The statement in the margin 

eels shows the number of cattle of 
all kinds at Settlement, and the 

number lost in 1877-78. 


Number of | 
Tersii enttle at 
Settlement. 


Sa e 467600 __ Although these figures are 
es oid se'39 | evidently not very trustworthy, 
Rewari. 15,003 | it may assumed that about 

Total 146,679 | 150,000 cattle, or nearly a half 


—_—____—_—__—__—_——| of the total number in the 
district, died in 1877-78. Probably the number of cattle of all kinds 
(bullocks, cows and buffaloes, including calves) in the Gurgéon 
district previous to the drought of 1877 was nearer four lakhs than 


All these figures must however be accepted with caution. It is 
most difficult toobtain reliable statistics of live-stock without employing 
a special agency for making a simultaneous enumeration, as the 
people generally try to conceal their cattle in order to make their 
condition appear worse than it is, while the village accountants do 
not act upon any uniform system, some counting only bullocks 
actually in use, while others include young stock in their returns. 
According to Settlement Statement A, and the entries in the village 
note books, the number of plough cattle in the years 1872 to 1876, 
was 112,921, and the whole number of bullocks and cows 303,134 ; 
while an enumeration made by the village accountants under the 
Superintendence of Mr. Wilson, in the winter of 1882-83, pave the 
numbers as 80,963 and 156,450, respectively. The total loss durin 
the drought of 1877-78, may be fairly estimated at 150,000, of whic 
30,000 were enimals fit for agricultural labour. An enumeration 
made in August 1883, ¢. e. after about 6,500 head of cattle had been 
purchased with 2 lakhs of rupees advanced in loans by the government, 
gives the following results :—Bullocks and bull calves, 101,671; cows, 
132,000; buffaloes, 47,000; sheeps, 25,000; goats, 74,000; horses, 
3,600; mules, 37 ; ponies, 1,800 ; donkeys, 11,100; camels, 870; pigs, 
7,850. 

As might be expected from the small proportion of land 
uncultivated, Gurgéon is not a great cattle-breeding district. 
A | number of goats are ed on the hills; they frequently are 
sacl by butchers, who make them over to shepherds for their 
keep, on condition of receiving a certain share of the increase, 
generally one-half; the shepherd being also responsible for making 

ood the number of the original flock. Plough oxen ordinarily sell 
for from Rs. 35 to Rs. 60. The average price paid for buffaloes bought 
in 1883-84 with loans from Government was Rs. 34. Buffaloes 
are occasionally used for the plough, but to so empoy them is looked 
upon asa mark of poverty ;so that while the buffalo cows are kept and 
well fed for their milk, the bull calves are ordinarily turned adrift to 
die of cold and hunger, or, if purchasers can be found, are sold to 
water-carriers or to dealers from the Panjé4b. When cattle are from 
age no longer of any value, the Muhammadans use them for food; 
but the Hindus, who cannot kill them, leave them to pick up what 
they can in the ficlds, until they die of cold and scmi-starvation, 
These neglected aud uscless animals naturally die in large uumbers 
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whenever fodder is at all scarce. There are a few baggage camels 
but none fit for riding. Donkeys are kept by potters and washermen, 
and pigs by the sweepers in nearly every village. 

Fourteen bulls and three rams, supplied by the Hisar cattle, 
farm, are now serving in the district. The bulls are distributed over 
the 5 tahsils and are placed in charge of zailddrs. The progeny 
are much appreciated, but the bulls do not receive the care and 
attention which intelligent breeders would devote to such valuable 
stock. The rams are kept at Gurgaon and Farrukhnagar, and are 
sent out periodically to serve flocks of ewes, but the results are not 
yet very marked, and the Gadariy4 class seem to prefer their own 
rams. 

As regards horse and muie-breeding, stallions were located at 
Khijarka as early as 1825, and a second bk was established at 
Hodal about the year 1864. In 1877, when the new system of 
horse-breeding was introduced, there were 2 stallions at each of these 
posts, and 225 mares were branded as fit to be served by them, 
viz.:—203 in Gure¢don district; 7 in Delhi; 43 in Muthra; 3 in Bhart- 
pur state. In 1881, the Khijdrka post was abolished, and the mares 
belonging to it, transferred to other places. At present there are at 
Hodal—1 Norkfolk trotter, 1 English thorough-bred, 1 stallion 
donkey, 1 Persian donkey ;and in the neighbourhood, 92 branded 
mares v2z.:—65 in Gurgéon district; 26 in Muthrés 1 in Bhurtpur 
state. Besides these, 46 branded mares of other distyicts are registered 
at the posts of Sikri and Molharband. The donkeys have served 309 
mares since 1878, and many good mules have been produced. The 
number of foals registered since 1878, is 229. They are generally 
sold to dealers when quite young, and then lost sight of. There are 
no professional horse-breeders in the district, and no attempt has 
been made by the zaminddrs to rear their stock on sound and 
improved priociples. No remounts have been purchased by cavalry 
officers from among the produce of branded mares, but 15 were lately 
obtained for the 1st Bombay Lancers from breeders at Gurifanf, near 
the Rewari border. A native Veterinary Assistant is employed by 
the horse-breeding department, and one by the District Committee. 
Twenty colts have been gelt by the former. There 1s no horse or 
cattle fair held in the district, but horses are sent for sale to Buland- 
shahr and Batesar, and young bullocks to Gugera in the Rohtak 
district. 


SECTION B—OCCUPATION, INDUSTRIES, AND 
COMMEROE. 


Table No. XXIII shows the principal occupations followed by 
males of over 15 years of age as returned at the census of 1881. 
But the figures are perhaps the least satisfactory of all the 
census statistics, for reasons explained in the Census Report ; and 
they must be taken subject to limitations which are given in 
some detail in Part IL, Chapter VIII of the same Report. The 
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figures in Table No. XXIII refer only to the | od of 15 years of 
+ age and over. The figures in the margin 


Population. | Towns. | Villages./ show the distribution of the whole popu- 
———|————|_ lation into agricultural and non-agricul- 

Non cercaltaral ever? 232.487 tural, calculated on the assumption that 
72,250 | se,s80| the number of women and children 


Total 

| dependent upon each male of over 15 
years of age is the same whatever his occupation. These figures, how- 
ever, include as agricultural only such part of the population as are 
agriculturists pure and simple ; and exclude not only the considerable 
number who combine agriculture with other occupations, but also 
the much larger number who depend in great measure for their 
livelihood upon the yield of agricultural operations. More detailed 
figures for the occupations of both males and females will be found at 
pages 69 to 78 of Table No. XITA. and in Table No. XTIB. of the 
Census Report of 1881. The figures for female occupations, however, 
are exceedingly incomplete. | 

Table No. XXIV gives statistics of the manufactures of the 
district as they stood in 1881-82. 

- Mr. Lockwood Kipling, Principal of the Lahore School of Art, 
has kindly furnished the following note on some of the special industries 
of the district :-— 

‘‘At Rewéri there is a large manufacture of brass-ware. The greater 
bulk consists, of course, of cooking utensils’; but fancy articles involving 
chasing, engraving and parcel tinning are also produced and exported. The 
value of the articles produced in 1881-82 was estimated at Rs. 90,525. A 
selection from the brass wares usually sold was made for the Calcutta 
Exhibition by Mr. Christie of the Police, and included among some coarse 
and rough workmanship much that was good and characteristic. Lamps of 
different sorts, the standard shamaddn and hanging lamps, cart-bells, 
inkstands and pen-cases, hookahs, temple-bells, and water vessels of different 
sorts, nearly all of which were in cast brass, made up theoollection. Such 
ornament as was used was lightly chased and wanting in force and definition, 
and the finish left much to be desired. It must be remembered, however, that 
all these articles are intended to survive for a long time daily use by a rustic 
and heavy-handed people, and to be periodically scrubbed with sand and 
water. The construction of the cart-bell (zang) is curious, the mouth 
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being closed by a number of leaf like plates turning inwards and upwards . 


from the rim, like the recurved petals ofa flower. This arrangement ought 
to produce a characteristic vibration which perhaps suggested the name zang. 
H are here made with ears or handles, parcel-tinned and engraved 
through the tin into the brass; like Moraddbdd ware, but without 
the black ground. The brass-wares of Rewdri are sent to various parts of 
the Panjab and into Rajpiténé. Muslin is woven here as at Rohtak but 
there is not much trade. Glass bangles are made at Sohnd and a few 
common carpets at Palwal and Hasanpur.” 

Shoes are manufactured at Jharsa, Sohn& and other places ; iron 
vessels at Darapur and Tdnkrf in Rewdri, and coarse cotton and 
woollen fabrics, throughout the district ; but none of these industries 
are of any importance, except the hardware manufacture of Rew4ri. 
An inferior kind of salt was formerly made by the evaporation of 
brine in several villages in the neighbourhood of Nth, but the 
Sambhar salt has now driven it from the market, and all the factories 
areclosed. A better article called Sultdnpurt salt is still dees a 

: 2 
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in the neighbourhood of Farrukhnagar, and finds a market in Delhi, 
Meerut and Rohilkand. The cultivation and manufacture of indigo 
have lately been taken up largely in the Palwal tu/sil, and the in- 
dustry is likely to get a firm hold in the district. 


The staple products of the district are barley, wheat, gram, 
jrdr, bajrd, and oil seeds, and in ordinary seasons about one half of 
the gross produce is exported. Speaking generally, the inferior 
grains are kept for home consumption, and the wheat is exported. 
Formerly ee stores were accumulated in good seasons, and kept for 
years in the hope of prices rising; but now that prices have been 
equalized throughout the country by the extension of railway com- 
munication, dealers are content with smaller profits and export 
quickly to any place where slightly higher prices rule. The barley 
of this district is much sought after for making malt, and large 
consignments are sent from Rewari to the breweries of Naini Tél and 
Mussoorie. The opening of the railway to Hisdr and Sirsa has lately 
caused a great influx of grain from these districts, and a consequent 
general fall of prices in Rew4rf and its neighbourhood. The aan 

in-marts are Rewari, Nah, Sohnd, Firozpur, Palwal and Hodal. 

roduce is exported by road from the Palwal and Firozpur tuhsils 

to Agra, Muthra and Delh{, and from Gurgéon and Rewari ; and by 
railway to Delh{, Alwar, Bombay and Gujerat. 


Rice is imported from Oude, Patna and Bengal. Cotton is 
largely cultivated iu Ffrozpur, Nuh and Palwal. The produce of the 
southern part of the district, and of adjacent parts of Bhartpur and 
Alwar is collected at Ffrozpur, and exported thence to Muthra, Agra, 
Cawnpore and Lucknow by road. Owing to the want of cotton 
presses, and the prohibitive rates of freight for impressed cotton, the 
railways have not yet very largely affected this trade ; but it is on the 
decline, and the contemplated establishment ofa press at Alwar is 
likely to ruin Firozpur as an emporium for cotton. Rewdri imports 
raw cotton for the supply of village looms, and yarn for the manufac- 
ture of superior fabrics in the town, which are again exported to 
Delhf and the states of Rajpitand. 


Salt for home consumption is imported from Saémbhar and 
Lahore, and the produce of the Farrukhnagar factories is exported 
to the N.-W. Provinces and Rohilkand. The trade in wool is of 
little value. Small quantities are sent to Delh{, but nearly all the 
produce of the district is required for local consumption. Young 
stock are largely reared by the Gujars of MewAt and sent to Batesar 
and other fairs for sale, before they are ready for labour, especially in 
seasons of drought when pasturage is scarce. Sheep and goats are 
kept mostly for local use. The produce of oil and-ghi is not sufficient 
for the wants of the district. A little sugar-cane is grown along the 
Agra canal, and near the Najafgarh jhil, but the cultivation is not 
extending rapidly, and large quantities of unrefined sugar are imported 
from Rohtak, Delhi, Karnal, Bulandshahr and Meerut, for local 
consumption, and refined sugar from Muzaffarnagar. Rewari also 
re-exports this commodity to Rajputana. 

The produce of the Rewari slate quarries now forms an iinportant 

rticle of export. 
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There are no statistics of the general trade of the district, but Ohapter IV, O. 


table No. XXV gives particulars of the river trafic along its border. 


Prices, Weights 


The exports and imports of food grains have already been noticed and Measures 


at page 86." 


SECTION O—PRIOES, WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 
AND COMMUNICATIONS. 


Communi- 
cations. 


Table No. XXVI gives the retail bdedr prices of commodities Prices, wages, rent> 


for the last twenty years. The wages of labour are shown in Table 
No. XXVII and rent-rates in Table No. XXI ; but both sets of figures 
are probably of doubtful value. 

The following statement shows the prices assumed by Mr. 
Channing on the average of the 20 years ending 1873 as the basis of his 
valuation of produce for the produce estimate (in seers per rupee) :— 


It will be noticed that the prices assumed for the different tahsfls 
do not vary greatly from one another, nowhere being more than 10 
per cent. above or below the average of the five tahsls. The prices 
assumed for Firozpur tahsfl are the lowest, which is as might be 
expected, seeing that it is farthest from the railways and the great 
centres of trade. Mr. Wilson’s enquiries made independently of Mr. 
Channing’s gave the following results for the two towns RewA4rf and 


Palwal :-— 


Produce. 
Since 1857./Since 1837. 
Wheat 36 25 28 44 
Gram 55 32 31 72 
Barley : 54 38 u 42 
Cotton, uncleaned 18 9 Il) 100 
Jiutr ; 53 32 37 6 
Bajra 46 28 50 64 
Moth 52 30 46 73 
M 45 27 4l 65 
M 42 “4 60 75 


| It appears, then, that while there was a great rise in the price of 
every article of agricultural produce between 1837 and 1857, there 
has heen a still greater rize in price since 1857. : 


Prices of . 
ace. 
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The following remarks are extracts from a memorandum drawn 
up by Mr. Wilson in 1879 :— 

‘‘ An inquiry has been held de novo into the market rates at which 
produce has sold for the 55 years ending with 1878 a.p., that is, from 
Sambat 1880 down to last year. The Superintendents were ordered to 
find out from the booka of the grain dealers in all the principal markets 
in their several tahstls what were the rates at which they took the agricul- 
tural produce from the peasants immediately after harvest, the dates fixed 
for the rabi crops being Baisdékh Suds 3rd and Jeth Suds 3rd, and 
those for the khar(f crops Katak Sudi 2nd and Mangsar Suds 2nd. 
An inspection of these figures wiil substantiate the following general 
inductions : — 

“(1) The nearer the towns, the more nearly are the prices of any 

icular food grain equal. This was to be expected 4 priors, 

‘“‘(2) The cheaper the food grain, the greater is the difference in its 
price in different towns, whether the comparison be made between two food 
grains, one of which is always much cheaper in one year than the other, or 
between the prices of the same food grain in different years when it is 
cheaper in one year than in another. 

‘¢(3) The cheaper the food grain the greater are the fluctuations in 
its price from year to year, whether the comparison be made between two 
food grains, one of which is always cheaper than the other, or between 
the prices of the same food grain in different years when it is cheaper in 
one year than in another. The inductions expressed in the last two 
clauses may be put in this way: In years ofscarcity the prices of the 
same food grain in different towns, and of differunt food grains in the same 
town, approximate more closely than in years of plenty; and again, 
fluctuations in the price of food grains from year to year and differences in 
the price of the same food grain in the different towns, were much greater 
formerly when prices were low than now when they are high. It must be 
noted, however, that when prices are high, a difference of a few seers per 
rupee makes a greater difference in the price per seer than when prices 
are low. 

(4) All food grains are similarly, affected in price by the circum- 
stances of the seasons. The fluctuations for the different food grains are 
very similar in their character. The prices of the different grains rose and 
fell simultaneously. 

(5) The fluctuations in price are so great and sudden that quin- 
quennial averages are deceitful. . 

(6) The history of the annual fluctuations of price may be summed 
up as follows :— 

‘(I take the Rewéri prices as the fullest, &c., because Rewari is the 
chief grain market) The year 1823 a.p. (Sambat 1880) was a year of 
great plenty, and prices were as low as they have ever been since, gram 
selling at Rewarf at 75 seers. It was followed by a year of great scarcity, 
prices having risen so rapidly in one year that in Rewéri the cheapest 
grain was judr at 37 seers, or double the price of the cheapest grain the year 
before. This was followed by two hard years (1825 and 1826), during 
which no grain was cheaper than 44 scers per rupee. In 1827 camea 
sudden fall, and barley and jzidr could be had at 70 seers. For the next four 
years prices were very low, some grain being always obtainable at 60 seers ; 
and then commenced a gradual rise which culminated in 1833 (the famine of 
1890 Sambat,) when no grain could be had cheaper than gram at 26 seers. 
The next year saw a fall, which became still more marked in the following 
year, 1835, when prices had again reached their lowest, bdjra selling at 
72 seers per rupee. Prices remained at this low rate for another year, and 
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then took place a very sudden rise, the cheapest grain rising from 73 seers 
in 1836 to 24 seers in 1837 (the famine of 1894 Sumbat). Then came a 
very gradual fall of prices for the next nine years, the cheapest year being 
the Jast, when barley could be had at 49 seers, not nearly so cheap as before 
the famine. Then came a rise which was still greater the next year, 1848 
(1905 Sambat), when barley was at 26; the next two years saw a sudden 
fall, and in 1850 barley was at the old price of 70 seers. The next three 
years saw a gradual rise, and by 1853 barley had almost doubled its price 
and was at 38 seers. Then a fall for two years, taking moth down again 
to 70 seers in 1855, followed by a steady rise for five years, culminating 
in the scarcity of 1860 (1917 Sambat). Then rather a sudden fall taking 
barley down to 53 seers in 1863, since which year no grain has been cheaper 
at Rewari at the Dasahra than 38 seers the rupee. This last fact shows 
how decided is the rise of price, and how much less the fluctuations have 
been during the last 16 years than they were before. The year 1863 was 
followed by a gradual and steady rise of price for six years to 1869 (1926 
Sambat), following the famine year 1925, and for the next eight years up 
to 1877 there was a steady and gradual fall of prices, barley having declined 
from 22 seers in 1869 to 37 seers in 1877. Then came the scarcity of 
1877-78 (1934 Sambat), which caused a sudden rise in one year to 22 seers 
again. There can be little doubt that this rise would not have been so 
sudden or so great, had it not been for the great demand for grain for 
Bombay and Madras, which occurred simultaneously with the scarcity in 
this neighbourhood. Prices still range high, and it is extremely improbable 
that they will ever again reach the low figures of 1863, still less those of 
1855 and 1850. The spirited competition of the last two years has 
thoroughly aroused the enterprise of grain-dealers, and shown them how 
extensive is the market which they may find it to their interest to supply, 
now that the railway connects them with such distant marts; and they will 
find it to their interest to buy up grain when it shows signs of getting cheap, 
and stock it in hopes of a similar opportunity recurring. 

‘‘ The rise in the price of uncleaned cotton dates from 1852, from which 
year there was a gradual and steady rise from 25 seers the rupee to 10 seers 
in 1860. In 1861 it fell to 15. It then rose gradually to 1863 and 1864, 
being at six seers in the latter year. Then a gradual fall to 12 seers in 
1867, a rise to eight seers in 1868, and a full to 1871, since when the price 
has not varied much from 10 seers, a rise of 50 per cent. since 1861. This 
rise of price was of course primarily due to the American War. 

“To sum up, then, it may be said that prices of agricultural produce 
have risen by about 40 per cent. during the last 20 years as compared with 
the 20 preceding, and as compared with the 15 years before that by about 
65 per cent.; that prices are now much less liable to fluctuate than they 
used to be, and that the comparatively high prices (disregarding the two 
last years of scarcity), which have now prevailed for many years are likely 
to continue if not to rise still higher. These conclusions argue favourably 
for the welfare of the agricultural classes, and therefore, it may be said, of 
the whole community.” _ 

The rates of interest vary with the security from 6 per cent. per 
annum to 37} per cent., or even higher. Ordinary rates are 18 to 24 
per cent. for unsecured loans, 18 per cent. on abs ek of land, and 
12 per cent. on deposit of ornaments. Asa class, the Meos pay the 
highest rates. Interest is often deducted in advance from the sum 
lent, and many money-lenders refuse to take less than six months’ 
interest, however short the period be for which the money is required. 
Grain agreements are comparatively rare, 
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The figures of Table No. XXXII give the average values of land 
in rupees per acre shown in the 
margin for sale and mortgage ; but 
the quality of land varies so enor- 
mously, and the value returned is so 
often fictitious, that but little 
reliance can be placed upon the 
figures. 


Land is rarely sold, although it is constantly mortgaged. The 
tables compiled for the assessment reports showed that from 1857 to 
1875, 26,062 acres, assessed at Rs. 22,795 had been sold fora total sum 
of Rs. 172,125. Of the area sold more than half was in Rew4ri, and 
only 209 acres in Firozpur. In all the ¢ahsils the rise in the value of 
land from 1857 to 1875 was very marked; the prices obtained in the 
period 1871 to 1875 in the various tahsils were as follows :— 


1868-89 to 1878-74... 

1874-75 to 1877-78... 

1878-79 to 1881-82 .. | 2 
' 


; Price Price per 
Tahsil. dag rupee of 
jama, 
Rs. A. P., Ra. A. 
Firozpur (area nominal only) .. .. | 189185 0 59 
Palwal a a ai as aie 21 8 0 33 
Nuh... 19 4 =«0 
Gurgaon 10 & 0 
Rewari 510 0 


In Rewari the small sale value of land has always been very 

marked; and Gurgdon most nearly resembles it in this respect. The 

rofits to be obtained from these sandy tahsils are too small to render 
[and worth much as an investment. 


The ordinary land measure of the district, and that in which 
the settlement measurements were conducted, is the bighz, with its 
sub-divisions of biswas and biswdnsis. Twenty beswénsis equal one 
biswa, and 20 biswas equal one bigha. The bigha is a square chain 
(jarib); the chain being divided into twenty gathas of 84 English feet 
each. Thus the chain is 55 yards in length, and the bigha equals 
3,025 square yards, that is, one hundred square poles, or § of an acre. 
In part of the district (chiefly in Gurgdéon and Palwal) there is also 
a kacha bigha, to which the people frequently refer; it is measured 
thus; two steps (kadam) equal one dag; 20 dags make a chain, and 
the square chain isa bigha; the dag is about a yard-and-a-half, so 
that the chain may be reckoned at thirty yarda and the kacha bigha 
at 900 square yards. But as is usual with these rough measures, the 
measure is far from accurately fixed; all depends upon the length of 
the kadam ; and in general calculation the kacha bigha is reckoned at 
one-third the regular bigha. In Rewarf there is a siti jarib of 18 gathas, 
now falling into disuse; and in Firozpur the old measure was a jeort 
or rope of 80 cubits (Adths). This last is the measure still used in 
Bhartpur. The ordinary measures of weight are the standard 
maund and its sub-divisions; but in Firozpur reference is some- 
times made to a kacha maund of 18 seers; und in the salt trade 
the usual measnre is the pallu or 33 maunds; five seers make one 
dhart. Mr. Wilsou writes: “the salt traders take nine dhavt asa 
enh of moist salt, and eight-and-a-half dhari as a maund of 

ry salt.” | 
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The figures in the margin show the communications of the district 
as they stood in 1882-83, while Table No. XLVI shows the distances 
from place to place, as authoritatively fixed for the purpose of calculat- 
—____—__—_—_—————_ ing travelling allowance. Table No. XIX 
gives the area of land taken up by Govern- 
ment for communications in the ‘istrict 

The Jamné is navigable for country 
craft throughout its course along the eastern 
boundary of the district, and carries mer- 
chandize between Delhi and Agr& The 
principal traffic on this river, as stated in the Panjab Famine Report, 
1879, is shown in Table No. XXV. The ferries and the distances 
between them are shown below, following the downward course of 
the river :— 


Distance in miles mea- 
River. Stations. sured along the river. Remarks. 

Sheikpur Ferry. 

Solra , 6 Do.” 
< Bholra y2 Do. 
Pa Gurwéari Do. 
ml Sulténpur 4 Do. 
<j Bilochpur 3} Do. 
Hasan Do, 
3 Do. 


The R&jphténa-MAlwa State Railway from Delhf to Ajmer runs 
through the district with stations at Gurgdon, Garhi Harsaru 6 miles, 
Jatauli (P&taudi) 184 miles, Khalilpur 25 miles, and Rew4rf 32 miles, 
from Gurgdéon. A branch line from Garhi Harsaru to Farrukhnagar, 
7 miles, is maintained chiefly for the salt traffic from Sult4npur and 
the neighbourhood. The Ffrozpur line leaves the Rajpiténa-Mdlwa 
Railway at Rewarf, and has one station at Jétdsdna, 104 miles, in 
this district ; it is open as far as Hisar. 

The Grand Trunk Road from Delhf to Agrd runs the entire 
length of the Palwal tahsil; and there are metalled roads from 
Gurgéon to Delhi vid the Kutub, and from Gurgéon for a 
few miles towards Sohnd. Generally speaking, the unmetalled 
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roads of the district are not good; in the Rew4rf and Gur- - 


géon tahstls the country is so sandy that the roads are necessarily 
extremely heavy; in the country near Tdora the ravines are numer- 
ous, and in the rainy season the roads are sometimes impassalle to 
wheeled carriage ; in the low-lying part of Nah and the Firozpur 
valley the roads are often under water, and occasionally it is imnpossi- 
ble to journey from Ffrozpur to Nah, except by keeping close to the 
base of the hills ; in Palwal, and in the east of Ffrozpur and Nah, the 
country is more naturally favourable to the construction of roads, and 
here the communications are fairly good, but it would be impossible 
to attempt a driving tour over any other part of the district. Really 

ood roads from Gurg4on to Firozpur vid Sohndé and Nah, and from 

Gh and Ffrozpur vid Pinahaénéd to Hodal, would confer a great 
benefit on the district, but they would not be easy either to mace or 
to muintain, The other roads are not so important; the traffic 
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between Rewdrf and Nah is never likely to be of much importance ; 
west of Rew4ri good unmetalled roads are almost impossible, and the 
trade with the Native States beyond is mainly carried on by camels ; 
the country too between Rew4ri and Gurgéon is not favourable for 
road making, and as the railway follows this line of route, a good 
road is not absolutely needed. There are roads for wheeled carriage 
over the hills at Sohnd and at Ndh on the roads leading from those 
places to Téori and Rewdrf; and there is a good road through the 
pass west of Firozpur leading to Tijd4ra; and a very indifferent one 
through the pass east of Ffrozpur leading to Bisru and the Bhartpur 
town of Pahari: there is another pass on the Firozpur-Pandhané road 
at Khdnpur-Ghati; the traffic by this route is considerable, but the 
road on both sides the pass is at present very heavy. Tracks over the 
hills, fit only for foot passengers or for ponies, are numerous, 
Perhaps at some future time it may be found possible to make a light 
railway, in continuation of the Hathras-Mathra Railway, runoin 

through Kosi, Hodal, and Palwal, with a branch to Nah; it woul 

cost little to construct, and would probably be profitable financially, 
running, as it would, through a fertile and well-populated country, 
and opening up cheap communication between the Nuh salt and the 
Ffrozpur cotton, and the marts whither they now are exported by, 
road. The following table shows the principal roads of the district 
together with the halting places on them, and the conveniences for 
travellers to be found at each. The roads from the Railway Station 
to Gurgéon, 24 miles, Delhi to Mathra, and Gurgaon to Delhf, and 
the first two stages of that to Alwar (15 miles), are metalled ; the 
other roads are unmetalled. A part of the Alwar road between Nuh 
and Ffrozpur is sometimes flooded for a short time after heavy rain. :— 


8 Distance 
3 | Halting place. in REMARKS. 
ro miles 
~ | Baghaula... is Encamping-ground. 
o ,| Palwal be 5 Metalled ; encan.ping-ground, sarai, district rest- 
= house with servant, tahsil, thana, and post office. 
a 3 Bamnikhera ... 6 | Metalled; encamping-ground, earai, road bunga- 
2 ow. 
aa Hodal sy 12 Metalled ; encamping-ground, sarat, district rest- 
house sitbhout servant, chana, and post office, 
Bhiundai oe 8 Meta!led ; district rest-house without servant. 
2 Sohna baie 64 | Metalled ; encamping-ground, sarai, district rest- 
ae house without servant, thana, and post office. 
9 @| Nuh = 12 Three miles metalled ; encamping-grourd, sarai, 
So district rest-house, tahsil, thana, and post office. 
3 “| Bhadas = 11 Unmetalied ; district rv... -nouse. 
SO | Firozpur... 1l Unmetalled ; encamping-ground, sarai, and 
district rest-house, ¢ahsil, thana, and post office. 
~~ + Palwal ui oa Tahsil, thana, post office, encamping-ground, 
P sarai, and district rest-house without servant. 
8 Nuh sie 19 Unmetalled ; tcAstl, thana, post office, sarai, en- 
q camping-ground, and district rest-house. 
,@ | Téord See 10 Three miles metalled across a range of hills, 
a police post, post office, encamping-ground, sarai, | 
2 and district rest-house. 
3 | Dharuhera __... 10 Unmetalled ; police post, and sarai. 
= | Rewd4ri ai 11 Unmetalled ; dak bungalow, encamping-ground, 
< | sari, district rest-house, tulsil, ‘hina, and post 


| , othee. 
Nimaut es 16 |) Unmetalled ; sarat. 
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There are also unmetalled roads from Jatauli Railway Station Ohapter IV, O. 
vid Bahora (metalled as far as Bahor4,6 miles), T&éor4, Sohn4, and Prices, Weights 
Palwal to Gurwéri Ferry, 52 miles; Delhf to Rew4rf and Jaipur vid and Measures, 
Shéhjahdnpur, 53 miles; Rew4rf to Jhajjar, 15 miles; Rewari to and Coa 


Kot Kd4sim, 10 miles; and Firozpur to Hodal, 30 miles, on which 
there are no fixed halting-places. A good unmetalled road runs along 
the left bank of the Agrd canal, which is bridged at the following 
places:—Mandkaul, canal bungalow; Aldwalpur, 4 miles; Kithwéri, 
1 mile; ChhajjGnagar, 2} miles, canal bungalow; Rasulpur, 2} 
miles; Bata 2} miles, canal bungalow; Bela, 2} miles; Ghdserd, 
24 miles, cunal bungalow; Khénbi, 2} miles; Bhiddki, 2} miles; 
Baénswa, 2} miles, canal bungalow. 

There are also canal bungalows at Siha, M&npur, and Paindéhénd 
on the distributaries, and district rest-houses at Sailfni, Hatin and 
paneer and d&k bungalows at Gurgdéon and Rewdri. The d&k 
bungalows are completely furnished and provided with servants. The 
police and road bungalows and district rest-houses have furniture, 
crockery and cooking utensils, but as a rule no servants. The canal 
bungalows have furniture only. A camel carriage d&k plies along the 
Delhi-Mathra road, and a bullock carriage between Gurgéon Railway 
Station and Sobné. 

There are imperial post offices at Hodal, Hasanpur, Firozpur, 
hy rt P&néhénd, Palwal, Nuh, Hatin, Rasdlpur, Tdori, Sohnd 
Bddshéhpur, Pataudi, Farrukhnagar, Rewari, Jatuséna, Khol, Shah- 
jahaénpur, Garhi Harsaru, and argon There are no district post 
offices. All the imperial post offices above-mentioned are money-order 
offices as well as savings banks. 

A line of telegraph runs along the whole length of the railway, with 
a tele ae at each station, and a branch line to connect Gurgéon 
with the Railway Station is soon to be constructed. j 
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CHAPTER V. 


ADMINISTRATION AND 
FINANCE. 


SEOTION A.—_GENERAL. 


The Gurg4on District is under the control of the Commissioner of 
—__________—., Delhi. The ordinary head-quarters 
Podait, | Kanungos | Girda-| parparis staff of the district consists of a 
Psa ene eae Deputy Commissioner and two 
Extra Assistant Commissioners. 
Each tahsil is in charge of a tahstldér 
assisted by a Nab. The village reve- 
nue staff is shown in the margin. 
There is one munsif‘ in the district, 
having jurisdiction throughout the 
Toney eee five tahsils, and he sits for two months 
at Rew4rf and Nah alternately. The statistics of civil and revenue 
litigation for the last five years are given in Table No. XX XIX. 

The executive staff of the district is supplemented by a Bench of 
Honorary Magistrates, who sit at Rew4rf, and by Sardjuddin Haidar, 
Jadgirddér of Farrukhnagar, who has magisterial powers within the 
limits of his jdyir, and by Hardial Sing, of Sobné. 

The police force is controlled by a District Superintendent and 
one Assistant. The strength of the 
force as given in Table No. I of the 
Police Report for 1881-82 is shown 
in the margin. In addition to 
this force, 1,422 village watchmen 
are entertained, and paid by a 
13) house cess, which varies in differont 
449 villages. The thdnas or principal 
police jurisdictions, and the chaukis 
or police outposts, are distributed as follows:—Tahstl Gurgdon— 
Thénas—Gurgéon, Sohné, and Farrukhnagar. Tahsil Rewdrt,— 
Thdnas—Rewari, Jétusdna, Shéhjahénpur, Chauk Khol. Road-posts,— 
Dhéruhera, Kundal, Khori, Nimaut. Tahstl Palwal_— Thdénas—Palwal, 
Hodal, Hasanpur. Road-posts—Pirthala, Kathela, Baghaula, Bamni- 
khera. Tahstl Nuh.—Thanas—Nth, Hatin, Téora. Tahsil Firozpur— 
Thanas—Ffrozpur, Punéhéné. Road-posts—Jhir and Bhédas. 

There is a cattle pound at each thdna and also at Khol, Badshahpur, 
Chhajjunagar, Bata, Bhidiki, Mandkaula. 


DistTeRiIBorion. 


Class of Police. 


3 Standing | Protection 
& and 
Detection. 


50 318 


District (Impl.)] 3638 
Municipal 131 
Total 
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The district lies within the Delhf{ Police Circle, under the control 
of the Deputy Inspector-General of Police at Ambala. 


The district gaol at head-quarters contains accommodation for 81 
prisoners, but is little more than a lock-up for the detention of short- 
term prisoners, while all othersare transferred to the Delhf Gaol. 
Table No. XL gives statistics of criminal trials, Table No. XLI of police 
inquiries, and Table No, XLII of convicts in gaol for the last five 
years. 

The Minas are proclaimed under the Criminal Tribes’ Act, and 
401 adult males stood on the register in 1882. Some account of the 
Minas with theories as to their origin will be found in Chapter ITI, 
pages 52-53. They once held possession of Amber or Jaipur, and are 
still numerous and hold offices of trust in that state. Shahjahd4npur 
forms the head-quarters of the tribe in this neighbourhood, and is the 
place from which in former days marauding expeditions set forth into 
the most distant parts of RAjputdna and Central India, and where the 
produce of such forays was stored or disposed of. They were brought 
under the restrictions of the Criminal Tribes’ Act in 1876, and the 
repressive measures since adopted have broken their power, crushed 
their spirit, and reclaimed many of them to habits of honest industry. 
A special police force was posted at Shéhjahdnpur, and every adult 
male and female was required to attend a roll three times in the 
24 hours, and forbidden to leave the settlement without a pass under pain 
of a prosecution under the Act; but within the last year the police 
i has been removed, all women and children under 12 excused 

rom roll-call, and the names of all adult males, who could show that 
they had taken up agriculture or any honest calling, removed 
from the register. Of the small communities scattered over the 
Rewari tahsil at Gurdora, Garhi Bolni, Jatusdna, and other villages, 
all the members have taken to husbandry, and have, without exception, 
been released from surveillance, and of the residents of Shahjahénpur 
some have been enrolled in the police, or appointed village chaukidars, 
and many have taken land to cultivate. A darri-weaving factory has 
also been started and carried on with some success. The future of 
this people appears hopeful ; and, if Government could only see its 
way to locating them on waste lands the whole tribe might be speedily 
reclaimed. 

The gross revenue collections of the district for the last 14 years, 
so far as they are made by the Financial Commissioner, are shown in 
Table No. XXVIII, while Tables Nos. XXIX, XXXV, XXXIV, and 
XXXII give further details for land revenue, exciae, license tax and 
stamps respectively. Table No. XXXIIIA shows the number and 
situation of registration offices, The central distilleries for the manu- 
facture of country liquor are situated at Gurgdon, RewAri, Palwal, and 
Firozpur. The cultivation of the poppy is forbidden in this district. 
The administration of customs and salt revenue is described in the next 
paragraph Table No. XXXVI gives the income and expenditure from 

istrict Funds, which are controlled by a committee seater of 36 
members, selected by the Deputy Commissiover from among the lead- 
ing men of the various tahsils, and of the Civil Surgeon as ex-officio 
member, and the Deputy Commissioner as President. Table No. 
XLV gives statistics of municipal taxation, while the municipalities 
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Chapter V, A. themselves are noticed in Chapter VI. The income from provincial 
General Admi- properties for the last five years is as follows :— 


Revenue, taxation, Sovgce or INcomE. 1877-78. |1878-79. |1879-80, |1880-81. |1881-82. 
and registration. 

Ferries withozt boat bridges 3,681 | 6,061 | 3,734 | 4,122 | 3,410 

Staging bungalows, &c. ... __... 258 400 377 254 264 

Encamping-grounds eae | 152 161 115 173 215 

Cattle poun es oee | «=2,784 | =1,959 | 1,976 954 | 1,862 

Nazul: properties ae 145 251 679 390 322 

Total - of 7,020} 8,832} 6,881 | 6,883 | 6,073 


The ferries, bungalows, and encamping-grounds have already 
been noticed at pages 9597, and the cattle pounds at page 98. The 
principal Nazi properties consist of — 

Properties yielding income. 

Land lately occupied by Customs Department along the old line. 

Gardens at Firozpur (5). 

Gardens at Badshahpur. 

Land attached to fort at B&dshdéhpur. 

Rooms under the city walls of Farrukhuagar (82). 

Lands in civil station. 

Well in the compound of Palwal Rest-House. 

Properties yielding no income. 

Tahsil building at Rewérf. 

Théna building at Rewari. 

House for Thana clerk at Rew4ri. 

Garhi at Sohn. 

Fort at Bédsh&hpur. 

Pakka Buort at Baédshahpur. 

Garhi at Sh&hjahdénpur. 

Chaukidar's house at Khandeola. 

Houses of Tula Ram, rebel, at Rampura, RewArf (3). 

Garhi at T&or&. 

Encamping-ground at Nuh. 

Plots of building land at Nah (8). 

Garhi at Hatin. 

Tahsil and Théna building at Ffrozpur. 

Garhi at Panéhané, 

Dispensary at Farrukhnagar. 

Shishmahal, or late Naw&b of Farrukhnagar’s dwelling, at 

Farrukhnagar. 

Plots of land at Farrukhnagar (2). 

Bungalow known as the Billiard-Room at Gurgfon. 

Land lately occupied by the Customs Department, 202°90 acrea. 

Police Rest Houses at TéorG, Nuh, Firozpur, Hodal, Shéhjahdén- 

pur, Bh&ndsf, and Sailéni (7m number). 


Figures for other Government estates are given in Table No. 
XVII, and they and their proceeds are noticed in the succeeding 
Section of this Chapter, in which the revenue administration of the 
district is treated of. 
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Table No. XXIX gives figures for the principal items and 
the totals of land revenue collections since 1868-69. The remain- 
ing items for 1880-81 and 1881-82 were—surplus talabdna, Rs. 1,190 
and Rs, 1,102 ; revenue fines, Rs. 140 and Rs. 90; and miscellaneous 
items, Rs. 156 and Rs. 94. Table No. XXXI, gives details of 
balances remissions, and agricultural advances for the last fourteen 
years; Table No. XXX shows the amount of assigued land revenue ; 
while Table No. XIV gives the areas upon which the present land 
revenue of the district is assessed. Full details as to the basis, incidence, 
and working of past and current settlements will be found below in 
the following Section of this Chapter. 


The salt sources of the district and the method of production 
have already been described in Chapter I, (pages 10—13). The salt 
pays a duty of Rs. 2 per maund. e Government are entitled also to 
@ share in the produce, which is taken in the shape of a cesson the 
amount sold varying from six pies to one anna nine pies per maund, 
the history and assesment of which are fully described in Section B of 
this Chapter. The collection of this cess, called the Hakimi cess, 
although it is an item of land revenue, is entrusted to the Salt 
Revenue Department, who are in a better position than the land 
revenue officers to ensure its realization. The Government allows a 
refund of 50 per cent. in some cases, and of 5 per cent. in others, of 
the collections of this cess to the landholders in consideration of their 
proprietary rights in the lands occupied by the salt pans. The 
subjoined table shows the manufacture and exports; the receipts on 
account of duty and Hdkimi cess ; and the expenditure in cost of the 
establishment posted at the works, and contingencies, for each of the 


past five years, 
Works and Contingencies for euch of the past five yenrs. 


ete 


RECEIPTS. EXPENDITURE, 


Hakimi | ¥stablish-| Contin. 
cess, ment. | gencies, 


1878-79 *... | 7:63,610| 8,83,240] 21,60,715| 71,401 | 12,882 | 10,976 
ligt Tess 7,61,081 5,65, 14,13,500 49,912 38,711 31,164 
"81. | 5,68,205| 6,81, 49,827 | 39.792 | 7’ 

,40 6,63, §6,316 36,450 5,103 
6, 65,482 | 37.233 


The preventive arrangements are controlled by the Commissioner, 
Northern India Salt Revenue, under the Indian Salt Act, 1882, 
Mauufacture is permitted by license, which provides conditions for 
the production of saleable salt, its storage, &c. The works are divided 
into four circles for purposes of supervision, a8 follows, viz. 


* The duty was reduced from Re. 2-12 to Re 2-8 per maund from lst August 
1878, 

+ The abolition of the Inland Customs Line led to an increase of establishment 
for the better protection of the salt works and alao increased the contingent expen- 
diture by the outlay for necessary buildings. ; 
dean” The duty was reduced from Rs, 2-8 to Rs, 2 per maund from 10th March 
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Sultanpur Circle,—Sult4npur, Saidpur, Mahmudpur. 
Sadhrana Circle.—Sadhrana, Kaliawds, Ikbalpur. 
Mubdrikpur Circle. —Mubérikpur, Basirpur. 
Zahidpur Circle.—Zéhidpur, Sildna. 


The establishment comprises two Inspectors stationed at Sult&én- 
pur and Mubérikpur, and two Assistant Inspectors stationed atSadhrana 
and Zéhidpur, with a staff of 286 subordinate officersand men. Each 
set of works with its brine, wells, , and stores of salt in enclosed 
by either a thorny hedge or a ditch and a mound with a few openings 
for ingress and egress. These opening are provided with gates, at 
which guards are posted day and night. And the gates are locked. 
during the night. Outside the enclosure are guard posts about half- 
a-mile apart, forming a cordon round the works, and there are four 
peons stationed at each guard post who patrol up and down their beats. 
A native officer of the rank of Jamadar has charge of two guard posts 
to superintend relief of watches and see that the peons are vigilant. 
Guards are posted inside the enclosure to watch the manufacture and 
removal of salt from the pans to the places of storage. In the dry 
weather the salt is stacked on the works in circular bell-tent like heaps, 
which are stamped with a Government seal as a means of detection of 
theft. When the rains set in, the salt is thrown into pits, which are 
closed with mud and the surface levelled and smoothed so as to allow 
of easy discovery of theft. Every heap or pit has a board to show 
the number of the license, name of the licensee, and the estimated 
quantity of the salt. No salt can pass out of the enclosure except 
under a pass certifying to the payment of the Government dues. 
When a sale has been effected and the duty and Hakimt cess have 
been paid, the Inspector issues a pass and endorses it with an order 
for the specified quantity of salt to be taken from the heap or pit that 
has been sold. After the salt has been removed from the heap or pit, 
dried, weighed, filled into bags, and loaded on carts under the superin- 
tendence of the guards, it is conveyed to the weighment yard at the 
head-quarters of the circle, where it is finally weighed and cleared by 
the officer in charge. 

Table No. XX XVII gives figures for the Government and aided 
high, middle, and ‘giarwty schools of the district. There is an Anglo- 
vernacular high school at Rew&rf, and middle schools for boys at 
Gurgéon, Sohn4, Nah, Palwal, Firozpur, Panaéhaén4é and Hasanpur. 
A list of the primary schools is given below :— 


Boy’s ScHOOLS. 


Gurgaon Tahstl 
Gurgéon. Bahora. Harsaru. 
ae Sesh ala bend ae 

arrukhnagar. 4san. jghera. 

Jharsa. Sihi, Muhammadheri, 
Garhi Harsaru. Badshdhpur. 

Rewdrt Tahal 
Dharuhera, Gurdora. Husanpur, 
Bikaner Shahjahdnpur. Jatusana, 
Khori. Gokalgarh. Bhérawés, 
Mas4ni. ahina. Balwari. 
Turki4was, Garhi. 
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Palwal Tahstl. 

* — Palwal (2.) Khanbi. Banchéri. 
Hasanpur. Rasulpur, Pingor. 
Hodal. Tikri. Auranga4béd. 
Pirthala. Likhi. Ja 
Bhiduki. Alawalpur, : 

Nuh Tahal. 
Nuh. Ujina. Jaisinghpur, 
Térou. Bahin, Jaurasi. 
Hathin. Indri. Ghasera. 
Malab. Akaira. Chandaini. 
Firozpur Tahsil. 
ur. Pinangwan. Shéhchokha. 
P 4n4. MaAndikhera. | Bichour, 
Nagina. Marora, 8 . 
GIRL’s’ SCHOOLS. 
1. Sohna, 2. Farrakhnagar. 3. Hasanpur. 


Besides the district schools there is at Gurg4on an institution for 
training village accountants, under the superintendence of the Deputy 
Commissioner and having at present 25 pupils. The district lies 
within the Ambala Circle, which forms the charge of the Inspector of 
Schools at Delhi. Table No, XIII gives statistics of education 
collected at the census of 1881, and the general state of education 
has already been described at pages 46-47. In addition to the Govern- 
ment and aided schools, mentioned above, there is at Rew4rf a small 
school for Kuropeans taught by an Agent of the S. P. G. The indigenous 
schools which are few in number and inferior in quality, call for no 
special notice. 

The Rewari District School was opened as a middle school in 
1857, and raised to a high school in 1880. It is situated outside the 
Jaipur Gate, near the Réo Tej Singh tank and has a boarding 
house attached to it. The staff consists of four English, three 
oriental, a mathe- 
matical, and a Sans- 
krit teacher. The 
annual expenditure 
andnumber of pupils 
for the last five years 
are as shown in the 


margin. 
boys for the middle 


* Exoluding primary department. 
Within the same five years it has passed 44 
school examinations, and three for the munshi examination, and five for 
the entrance examination of the University. 


Table No. XXXVIII gives separate figures for the last five years 


for each of the dispensaries of the district, which are under 
control of the Civil Surgeon, and in the immediate 
Assistant Surgeon at Rewérf, and of Native Doctors at the remainin 

stations. The Sadar dispensary was founded before the Mutiny, and is 
situated to the east of the civil station, close to the Police Lines. 
It has accomodation for 28 male and 18 female in-patients, and two 
lunatics. The staff consists of a hospital assistant, a compounder, 
a dreaser, and the usual menials. 


the general 
charge of an 
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There is a small Church at Gurgdon, capable of seating some 
24 persons. No Chaplain is posted there; but the Chaplain of 
Delhf, and one of the Cambridge Missionaries at Delh{, take it in 
turn to hold a monthly service atthe station, while the Roman 
Catholic Priest from Delhf occasionally visits his flock at Gurgdon. 
A Missionary of the S. P. G. at Delhi visits Rew4rf, holds services 
for the European and Eurasian railway population, and also superin- 
tends the work of a native clergyman, who is in charge of a small 
company of Native Christians A small ckapel for Hindusténi 
services is in course of erection by the Cambridge Mission in the bézdér 
of Gurgéon. 

The portion of the R4jputaéna-Mélwa State Railway, which runs 
through the district, is in the charge of the District Traffic Superin- 
tendent at Bandikui, with an assistant at Rew4ri for the Hisér line. 
The Agré canal is under the charge of the Executive Engineer, Delhf 
Division, stationed at Delhi. The Superintending Engineer of the 
canal has his head-quarters at Agré. The Grand Trunk Road from 
Delh{ to Mathr4& is under the Executive Engineer, General Branch, 
at Delhf, who also has charge of the public buildings of the district, 
and is subordinate to the Superintending Engineer, General Branch, 
at Jallandhar. The telegraph lines and offices of the district are 


controlled by the State Railway persia Superintendent at Ajmer, 


and the Post Offices by the Superintendent of Post Offices at Delhi. 
The Customs (Salt) staff is under the control of the Assistant Com- 
missioner of Customs at Agr&. Horse-breeding operations are 
Superintended by the Assistant Superintendent, Horse-breeding 
Operations, B&bugarh, near Meerut. 


SECTION B.—LAND AND LAND REVENUE. 


The extracts from Mr, Channing’s assessment reports given in 
the following pages explain the constitution of each tahsil, describe 
the early settlements and their nature and their working, and note 
the state of each as it stood when he came to revise the assessment, 
and the development of resources which had taken place since the 
last settlement. : 

As each parganah came under British rule it was either summarily 
settled for a few years, or held, as it is called, khadm, the Collector 
managing the whole like one estate and making from it what collec- 
tion he could, no regular engagement being entered into with the 

roprietors. As Mr. Fraser remarks in his Report, the district has 
best formed so gradually that “it is not easy to describe in any brief 
“Statement its fiscal condition from the time when part of it first 
“came into our possession, to the date of its present form.” Part of 
the district has been held since 1803. A large did not come 
under British management till 1837, and great additions and changes 
have since been made. Regular settlements began to be set on foot 


in 1836-37, and by the close of 1842 every parganah had been brought 


under a regular settlement. But even here great confusion is caused by 
the fact that the settlement of each parganah was concluded separately 
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and no one date can be assigned for the completion of the settlement 
of the district. The following list gives the date of the final report 
on the settlement of each parganah :— 


Jharsa ns an Jet .. 18th April 1836 
Sohn4 se as ane .... 13th February 1842 
Bahora me vit eee .. 4th Auguat 1838 
Rewéri ie a gus ... nd July 1838 
Shahjahénpvr... ae oe .. 25th July 1838 
Nuh bes i aie .. 27th July 1841 
Hatin de eee ae ». llth June 1841 
Téord oe ar = ... 30th November 1837 

Revised ... 2st December 1841 
Palwal ‘aie oe Bs ... 13th November 1842 
Hodal Ss és es ... 3rd January 1842 
Punahan4 } Sue eve sue .. Sth September 1838 
Firozpur revised ... ‘ ljth May 1841 


The Settlement Officers employed upon the work were Mr. M. R. 
Gubbins, Mr. J. Lawrence (Lord Lawrence), and Mr. G. C. Barnes. 
The whole of the settlements were sanctioned by the Government of 
the N. W. Provinces, and by Act VIII of 1846 the Ist of July 1872 
was fixed as the date when all the settlements should expire. The 
subjoined table, taken from Mr. Fraser's “Statistical Report” gives 
foreach pargunah the revenue demand for the year preceding its 
settlement, and the amount of the assessment fixed :— 

lages. 


Names or Parganche. Present Reve- 


Former Revenue. 


nue, 
J harsa 103 82,924 81,839 
Pali 27 30,684 25,326 
Sohnaé 169 1,33,261 1,08,698 
Téord 59° 21,904 16,458 
Rewari os re ete 286 2,561,472 2,50,465 
Bahora ou ees is 33 24,892 27,676 
Shahjah4npur fa ae 9 8,931 9,287 
Palwal wad pis se 167 1,92,082 1,72,737 
Nuh... tee ass ay 71 91,698 72,442 
Hatin ... as ae se 119 1, 23,051 92,285 
Hodal ... aos eas wa 28 70,857 56,265 
Pundhan4é ae me ae 101 69, 166 58,533. 
F{rozpur bes ae se 106 55,862 1,26,375 


a 


ee 


Total] 10,90,388 


11,56,788 


The tahstl of Palwal, as at present constituted, is formed out of 
the former parganahs of Hodal, 28 villages ; of Palwal reduced to 146 
villages, by the transfer of 21 villages to N&h and Delhf ; of 16 
villages from parganah Sohné ; of four villages now under first regular 
settlement, confiscated in 1857 from the rebel Radja of Ballabgarh, 
and of two villages transferred from Bulandshahr in 1872. 

The parganah of Hodal on the conquest of Delhf was given in 
jagir to Mubammad Khan Afridi, for military service under General 
Lord Lake, and lapsed to our Government on his decease in 1220 
Faslz, corresponding with 1813 a.p. The parganah on lapsing was 
chiefly waste. With the exception of the large Jat estates, the whole 
country was uncultivated. For the Fasli year 1220, the kham 
collections for the parganah amounted to Rs. 61,403, and in succeeding 
oe to Rs. 51,584. The first settlement was concluded by Mr. 

ilder, principal assistant for five years from 1224 to 1228 Fasli, 
and reached in the aggregate to Rs. 61,545. The second settlement, 
14 
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made by Mr. Cavendish, for a period of 10 years from 1229 to 1238, 
gave a jama amounting in the last year of the lease to Rs. 66,394, 
inclusive of mukuddamz. On the expiration of this settlement, Mr. 
Campbell renewed the lease till forinal investigation should take place, 
ahich was postponed from year to year until Mr. M. Gubbins, under 
Regulation LX of 1833, fixed the assessment, including the annexed 
estate of mauza Bhaduki, during the season of 1838 A. D. at Rs. 69,922, 
But more unfavourable seasons followed, and Mr. Gubbins, who had 
in the interim left that district, revisited the parganah and revised his 
assessinent, giving a reductien of Rs. 13,657, and leavinga jama of 
Rs, 56,265, a sum based on the average collections of 10 years. 
This was the settlement im ferce im 1875, the demand being 
Rs. 55,953. 


At the conquest of the Delhi territory by Lord Lake, this parganah 
was giver in form to Nawdb Murtaza Kh&n, of the city of Delhf, 
ata quit-rent of Rs, 45,000 per annum, and athis death in 1225 
Fasli (A.D. 1818) was taken under our direct management. The 
parganah, however, as then constituted, differed considerably from the 
form it afterwards took. After a few years of direct management, 
Mr. Cavendish assessed the parganah in 1228 Fasli (a. D. 1820-21) 
at Rs, 2,03,346, rising in the fifth and last year to Rs. 2,54,200. The 
parganah was made over to us in a wealthy condition, and this 
extravagant jama was realized with but trivial balances for 
four years. But in the fifth year a balance of Rs, 1,03,736 
accrued. A new settlement for a like period was then formed, but 
the remissions given were inadequate. At its expiration Mr. G. 
Campbell again attempted the plan of progressive assessment, but bad 
harvests brought about heavy balances, until the memorable drought 
of 1245 Fasli (1837-38) gave the last blow to the decaying prosperity 
ef the parganah. It was then assessed by Mr. John Lawrence, “ who,” 
writes Mr. Barnes, “‘ undoubtedly rated the resources of the district 
“‘too highly, and misled (if I may so presume to speak of an officer of 
“his known capacity) by the stain of available waste which 
“each village possessed, assessed each estate at a much higher value 
“than its cultivated area could be brought to pay. Mr. Lawrence’s 
‘assessment amounted to Rs. 2,31,526, the jama previously being 
“Rs. 2,46,413.” But again the settlement broke down, the zamin- 
ddrs were reduced to “extreme destitution, apparent in their want of 
“cattle, implements of husbandry, and of the commonest necessaries 
“of life.” Accordingly, in 1842 Mr. Barnes re-settled the parganah, 
reducing the assessinent first to Rs. 1,92,082, and then to Rs. 1,72,737, 
or, excluding jag{r villages, to Rs. 1,65,255. Thus in six years the 
Government demand had been reduced by no less than Rs. 81,158. In 
the 146 villages still attached to the tahst? Mr. Barnes’ settlement 
amounted to Rs. 1,43,045. It is this settlement which has just been 
revised, The demand of its last year of currency was Rs. 1,43,300. 


The revenue history of Sohn4& was too complicated to be given 
by Mr. Barnes. The 16 villages now connected with this tahsil 
were assessed first at Rs. 7,444, exclusive of two jdgir villages, then 
at Rs. 7,889, excluding a third village in addition to the former two ; 
then the same villages at Rs. 7,572, and finally the whole 16 were 
assessed by Mr. Barnes in 1842 at Rs, 9,909. 
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The four villages which formerly belonged to the R4j& of Ballab- 
garh were after annexation summarily settled at Rs. 6,720, and the 
two estates which have come over from Bulandshahr were assessed 
at Rs. 312, : 

Under the former settlement in the three years 1839, 1840, and. 
1841, one village of Jéts and 7} villages of Gujars were forfeited or 
sold for desertion and arrears; but with the new settlement of 1842 
the financial history of the tahstl assumes another complexion. 
Writing (apparently in 1849) on tahstl Palwal, Mr. Fraser speaks of 
the relief which had been afforded by Mr. Barnes’ settlement, and 
proceeds to state :—" In the last year too (nor was this by any means 
“ remarkable asa favourable g, eae season) the revenues of Palwal 


“ were collected without the least difficulty. There was not a single 


“ dastak issued, nor did there remain at the end of the year a single 


“farthing of balance.” In Hodal the state of affairs was: not so: 


favourable ; two villages had been sold, two farmed, and two taken 
under direct management. But Mr. Fraser writes:—“ I do not 
“ consider this to have been the fault of the settlement, which seems 


“to me to have been conducted on just and easy principles, but of 
“the wretched seasons with which it has had since to contend.” The: 


state of this tahsfl from the Mutiny till the recent settlement was one: 
of very great prosperity. Except in the famine year of 1860-61, when 
remissions to the extent of Rs. 5,079 were granted, balances and 
yemissions were unknown. There were no alterations of demand except 
those arising from the ordinary causes, such as alluvion and diluvion,,. 
lapse of revenue assignments, and the taking up of land for public pur- 
poses. Nor are the causes of this prosperity far to seek. The reduction 
ef assessment had had time to produce its full effects, cultivation had 
largely extended, communications had improved, and there was ® 


sturdy and industrious population ready to make the best use of 


their advantages. 

During the 33 years: that had elapsed stnce Mr. Barnes’ settle- 
ment, the resources of the tahsil had in every way been largely 
increased. The construction of the East Indian Railway, which runs 
through the neighbouring districts of Bulandshahr and Alfgarh, had 
thrown open a wider field for the export of cottom and grain. There 
had been a large rise in prices, especially during the last 15 years; 
eultivation had increased by 46 per cent., and the population, if the 
statistics can be trusted, had increased in an astonishing ratio. A 
comparison of the former and present statistics of the tahsfl gives the 
following results -— 


Area cultivated | Well-irrigated 
and fallow. area. 
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The value of well-irrigated land may be taken to be double that 
of unirrigated land. If, then, the increased area under wells be 
added to the actual increase in cultivation, we get the following 
percentages of increase :— 


Chak Bangar ie - ee 52 
Do. Khadar aa bes bias 73 
Do. Bangar Khd4dar se ac 80 
Do. Bhuder 8 ute és 43 
Do. Diabri a es as 18 

Total _... §2 


Of the 229 villages of this tahsil, as at present constituted, 194 
belonged to the original parganah of Ffrozpur and Pindéhana, which 
having been conferred in jagir by Lord Lake on Nawdb Ahmad 
Baksh Khan, were forfeited in 1835 by his son, Shams-ud-din Khan, 
owing to his instigation of the murder of Mr. Frascr at Delhi in 
1835. Eighteen villages formed part of paraanah Hatin, and twelve 
villages part of Nah. Firozpur and Pandhana lapsed in the rabi of 
1243 Fasli (a.p. 1835), and having been in great measure settled in 
1835 and 1836 by Messers. Gubbins and Masson, the whole of the 
assessments were after revision reported as a summary settlement 
by Mr. M. Gubbins in 1837. 

From that officer's report, it appears that the net average 
collections of the land revenue in both parganahs for the last twenty 
years of the Jagirdars’ management, including Rs. 14,700 on account 
of abwabs or extra imposts, had been Rs. 2,25,700 per annum out of 
an average demand of Rs. 2,45,700. The assessment of the summary 
settlement in these villages as finally submitted for sanction amounted 
to Rs. 2,14,819, plus Rs. 10,772 mugaddami or headmen’s 
allowance, the total being Rs. 2,25,591. In the following year 1838, 
or 1246 Fasit, a regular settlement of the parganah was concluded b 
the same officer. This settlement took up the former leases, which 
had been piven for various periods, remissions being given at once, 
and enhancements commencing from the expiry of the terms previ- 
ously fixed. The result was to substitute for the demand of 1245 
Faslt which amounted to Rs. 2,25,281, an initial demand for 1246 
Faslt, of Rs. 2,22,213 to rise by 1255 Fasli to a final demand of 
Rs, 2,33.264. In 1841 Mr. Gubbins himself reported that these assess- 
ments were too severe, that both parganahs, and especially Pain&hana, 
had deteriorated much since settlement, and that immediate’ and 
permanent relief must be granted. In accordance with his representa- 
tions the jama of Firozpur was reduced by Rs. 30,665, or 194 per 
cent., and that of Pandhadna by Rs. 17,691, or 234 per cent., leaving 
the Firozpur demand at Rs. 1,26,375, and that of PGndhdna at 
Rs. 58,533, total Rs. 1,84,908. Twelve villages from parganah Nth, 
assessed at Rs. 10,500 and twelve from parganuh Hatin, assessed 
at Rs. 7,676, were added to the tahs/l, raising the demand to 
Rs. 2,03,084. In two estates, a reduction of Rs, 222 was granted on 
account of deteriorations through deposit of sand, and other slight 
diminutions of assessment have resulted from the taking up of land 
for public purposes; the jama of the whole tuhsil was Rs. 2,02,917 
at the expiry of the settlement. 
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In the statistical account of Guredon, Mr. Fraser, writing about Chapter V, B. 
1849, states that the settlements of both Firozpur and Pa&ngéhaéna had 7.44 and Land 
worked well, and were favourable to property. The table of mortgages Revenue. 
shows that 8 per cent. of the area of the taheil is under mortgage, in & Worying of the set- 
total sum of Rs, 3,88,954, of which Rs. 2,48,506 has been lent by members tlement. 
of the agricultural class. The average of the mortgage money per acre 
is nearly Rs. 25. The statement ofolances and remissions from 1857 
to 1873 showsjthat, with the exception of the balances and remissions 
due to the famine year of 1860-61, the Government demand has been 
collected with very great regularity. The few other cases of balance 
were occasioned in two instances by destruction of crops from hill 
streams, in three by deterioration from the deposit of sand, and in every 
other case by excessive floods, which were most frequent in the villages 
bordering on the Kotla jhil. The above facts are sufficient to prove 
that although the settlement pressed rather heavily on individual 
villages, yet the assessment had, on the whole, worked well. Transfers 
by sale have been very few; mortgages are not, except in a few 
instances, oppressive ; and the revenue has been regularly and easily 
collected. 

The total population by Mr. Fraser’s census in 1845 was 79,989 ; 
in 1868 it was 121,972, the increase being 41,983, or 52°5 per cent. ; 
in the agricultural population only the increase was 16,166, or 29°3 
per cent. An analysis of the cultivation and irrigation comparison 
gives the following results :-— 


Increase of resources 
since settlement. 


CIRCLES, 


hiknot. 
Mandikhera. 


tivated and fallow area 


Increase or decrease in cul- 
} +4,739 | +1,377 | + 4,533 | + 10,207 |+ 19,369) + 40,223 


irrigated bee wits pe 48,294 | - 5,673 | - 1,402} -2,200| +1,637  - 4,434 
centage, 55 ll 26 61 ll 


The circles in which a decrease of well-irrigation is shown com- Decrease of irrigated 
prise those low lands of the Firozpur valley in which, while in res incertain cir- 
favourable seasons they are flooded by the Landoha, the various hill a 
torrents, and the drainage water of the higher lands around, in 
times of drought, when the natural irrigation has failed, unbricked 
wells are constructed in large numbers. These fall in with the first 
flood, and cannot be reconstructed until a period of dryness has 
restored sufficient stability to the sub-soil. Mr. Gubbin’s settlement 
was made in a year of droucht, and he wrote in his report :—“ Well- 

“irrigation having in the present season of drought been pushed to its 
“utmost, the record of that class shows in most cases the extreme 
“ amount of irrigation of which each mauza is capable.” The measure- 
ments of the current settlement having been partly conducted in a 

ear of unusual flood, it is not surprising that different results have 
bee obtained. The circles in which a decrease of the naturally 
irrigated area is shown are those in which this irrigation is mainly 
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dependent on the Landoha. It appears that the Déhar lands were 
over-estimated, and not only so, but it is fairly certain that the floods 
of the Landoha have of late years diminished in frequency and 
extent, nor is this fact at all surprising. As cultivation increases in 
Alwar, the supply of water from surface drainage must diminish, and 
the number of temporary bands, with which the Gurgdon authorities. 
would find it impossible to interfere, will increase.. 

Of the 311 villages now constituting the tahsil, 56. at last 
settlement formed the parganuh of Téorh, 108: were contained in the 
parganah of Hatin, 66 in that of Sohvé, 60 in that of Nah, 11 in that 
of Bahora, and 10 in Palwal. The following table shows the distribu-- 
tion of these villages in the present assessment circles :— 


No. oF VILLAGES FORMERLY CONTAINED: IN— 


N a 
Circles. villages. 
Téord. | Sohné. | Hatin. ina Palwal.| Nuh. 


Téord eee 90 56 23 des 1} gis te 


This parganah was, on its annexation in 1803, conferred on the- 
Bhartpur Chief in jdgfr, and it remained with him until 1826. It 
was kept under direct management for two years, and then assessed: 
by Mr. Cavendish at Rs. 29,937. “The assessment stood but one- 
“year, when nearly a fifth of the villages broke down and their assess 
“ment wasreduced, From that period until 1240 Faslé (a.D. 1832-33), 
“when the assessment was raised, it pe pretty regularly. 


“From this excess jama, with the succeeding drought years, the: 
“ parganah entirely broke up;” and when Mr. (Lord) Lawrence settled 
the parganah in 1837, he found, during the preceding nine years, the 
average demand to be of Rs. 28,026, the average realizations Rs. 26,118,. 
and the average balance Rs. 1,908. Mr. Lawrence reduced the 
assessment from Rs. 29,079 to Rs. 24,700, or 15:1 percent. But 
even after this reduction, balances aggregating imfour years Rs. 9,089. 
occurred, and three villages having been transferred to Sohné, Mr. 
Barnes in 1841 reduced the assessment of the remaining 52 estates. 
from Rs, 21,975 to Rs. 16,458, or 25-1 per cent. Three-jdgir villages. 
not included in the above assessment were settled by Mr. Routh in 
1852 at a jama of Ra. 915. 

Of the villages of Bahora included in this take¥, ten were: 
assessed first at Rs. 5,035, then at Rs. 4,619, then at Ra. 4,636, and: 
finally by Mr. Lawrence in 1838, at Rs. 4,863 ; the eleventh, a jagir 
village, being assessed by Mr. Routh in 1852 at Rs. 1,710, aad the 
Sohné villages, after being assessed at Rs. 53,695, Ra. 58,031, and 
Rs, 57,055, were finally settled by Mr. Barnes at Rs. 40,830. 

For three years after the annexation, in 1803, the parganah of 
Nth was farmed to Réo Tej Singh of Rew4rf, and in 1809 it was 
settled by Mr. W. Fraser. In 1841 & revision of settlement was. 
undertaken by Mr. Barnes: he found the jama at Rs. 91,698, and the: 
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ave collections of 20 years, realized with great difficulty, were 
Rs. 86,170. He wrote, “frona personal observation of the circumstances 
“of each village I can bear testimony to the general poverty and want of 
“comfort apparent, with but few exceptions, throughout the parganah;” 
and he considered it te be heavily assessed, The result of his 
settlement was a jama, of Rs, 75,137, ing a reduction of Rs. 16,561, 
or 18'1 percent, In the villages still included in the tahsi! Mr. Barnes’ 
assessment amounted to Rs. 61,912. 

Hé4tin was held on an éstamrdr of Rs. 30,000 per annum by 
Faizulla Beg Khén from 1803 to 1823. It was then settled by 
Mr. Cavendish ; and after undergoing various changes by transfer of 
villages was re-settled by Mr. Barnes in 1841. In his report he writes : 

‘The gross jama of the parganah for the year immediately preceding 
the settlement was Rs. 1,23,051. The average collections of 17 years, 
from the date of the escheat of the parganah to the close of the last year, 
was Rs, 1,07,220, and of the last ten years Ra, 1,05,679. That the 
amount of these collections was too high to adopt asa fair assessment 
anay be inferred frem the difficulty and detriment to the parganah with 
which it had been collected ; from the prevalent practice of desertion ; 
from the absence of bidders at the public auction of estates ; and from the 
meagre and comfortless circumstances of the people.” 

The result of his settlement was an assessment of Res. 92,288, 
being a reduction of Rs, 30,768, or Rs. 25 per cent. on the former 
jama, of 14 per cent. on the average collections of the last 17 years, 
and of Ra 124 per cent. on the average collections of the last ten. 
In the 108 villages still belonging to thie tahell, the assessment thus 
fixed amounted to Rs. 84,607. 

The assessments of the ten Palwal Villages, after having been 
fixed at Rs. 13,280 and Rs. 14,264 and Rs. 10,330, were reduced by 
My. Barnes in 1842 to Rs. 7,877. Writing in the Statistical Account 
of Gurgéon, published in 1849, Mr. Fraser speaks well of the working 
of all these settlements. Next to tahsil Ffrozpur, Nah is the most 
heavily mortgaged part of the district. But the amount of 
mortgage in a tract does not depend solely, or even principally, on 
the weight of assessment. The conditions which are perhaps most 
unfavourable to mortgages are the co-existence of a fairly heavy, but 
not absolutely overwhelining, assessment with a frugal proprietary : 
thus, in Rewarf, where these conditions exist, mortgages are extremel y 
light ; while the conditions in Chak Déhar of this tahstl, where the 
mort are heaviest of the three circles, are such as would 
na y tend to their growth, for there is a fairly light assessment 
making land valuable as a security, an improvident body of owners, 
who spend the produce of @ good year in place of saving it, and a 
ability of large areas to occasional submersion, the owners being 
then driven to the banker for the means of subsistence. Almost all 
the villages thus liable to excessive inundation, however lightly 
assessed they may be, are from the operation of these causes heavily 
mortgaged. The alterations in assessment since the last settlement 
have been very slight and are due to the ordinary causes of variation, 
such as taking up land for public purposes. In Chaks Téorh and 
Bdngar the only Valances (except a few which were merely nominal, 
being caused by the taking up of lands by Government) were those 
due to the drought of 1860-61, while in Chak Déhar the large 
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balances and remissions are owing to the liability of many villages 


Land and Land ‘© excessive inundation. The revenue has been easily collected. 


Revenue. 
Comparison of past 
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Thus the existing assessments are the result of reductions made 
some thirty-five years ago, amounting to diminution of the Govern- 
ment demand on the whole tahstl by 27 per cent.; during the course of 
settlement, cultivation has increased by 42 per cent. ; irrigation has 
expanded and the value of produce has risen. The increase in 

opulation has kept pace with the increase in cultivation. Sales have 

een few, mortgages are fairly light, except in one circle where the 
circumstances are exceptional; the revenue has been, except in the 
inundated tracts, regularly collected, and Government was fairly 
entitled to an increased revenue, while on the other hand the 
character of the population and the great division of the ownership 
of the soil made it necessary to avoid too large an enhancement of the 
assessment. 

Of the 241 villages now constituting the t«hsil, 34 were 
added to the district after the Mutiny ; seven were transferred from 
Delhi, four before 1846, and three in 1863, and the remaining 200 
were at last settlement comprised in tho parganahs of Jharsa, Sohné, 
and Bahora. The following table shows their distribution among 
the circles :— 


Villages 
Jha4rsa Sohné Bahora Delhf annexed otal. 


Assessment Circle. villages. | villages. | villages, | villages. | after Mu- 


tiny. 
Najafgarh jhil... 8 ie abe 4 

Adjoining Déhar... 9 sie sve see 

Gurgdéon es 42 is 

Sihi wai 18 5 

Hill ; 10 12 

Sohn4é see 26 

Sailani vie eg 27 ahs veg seis 
Farrukhnagar _... 13 J bald 2 13 
Séhibi asi Ses 36 sind sai 17 
Kazan ste oe 8 3 1 dis 
Bahora abi <i ies 19 ae 4 


The original paryanah of Jhérsa or Bédshéhpur, after having been 
for nearly sixty years in the possession of the Begam Samru, gy 


in 1836, and was summarily settled by Mr. C. Gubbins. ig 
settlement was afterwards revised by the late Lord Lawrence, but, 
owing to his transfer, was reported by Mr. C. Gubbins in 1839, and 


finally, the papers having been returned for corrections, by 


Mr. Barnes in 1840. The parganah as summarily settled by 
Mr. Gubbins contained 78 villages. It appears from his report 


* Two estates afterwards unitcd into one, 
+ Two estates afterwarda united into one, and one cstate transferred to Rohtak, 
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that, until the last two years before the lapse, collections had been 
always made by the Begam’s agent on a yearly estimate of the 
produce. In the famine year of 1241 Faslt (a.p. 1833-34), this was 
not found a profitable method of collection, and was commuted to a 
demand fixed for three years, which, being harshly exacted during the 
following years of scarcity, led tothe desertion of many villages. Mr. 
Lawrence in his report states that when the villages were assessed 
annually, the actual demand was seldom restricted to the amount 
fixed, if more could be collected, and, during the latter years of the 
Begam’s life, the parganah was pretty much at the mercy of her agent, 
who seldom failed to reap a plentiful harvest. On lapsing, the parganah 
was generally impoverished, and the villages and their inhabitants bore 
all the appearance of bad management. The average collections dur- 
ing the last ten years of the Beyam’s management had been Rs. 66,858, 
and the assessment made by Mr. Gubbins in 1836 amounted to 
Re. 70,610. 

This settlement was immediately succeeded by that of Mr. Law- 
rence. The parganah as settled by him consisted of 101 villages; of 
these, 78 with six new estates since formed were those settled by Mr. 
Gubbins, 12 had been transferred from the neighbouring parganahs of 
Sohné, Péli, Pakal, and Najafgarh, and five villages were injdgir. Mr. 
Lawrence’s settlement dealt with 96 villages, of which three have since 
been transferred to Delhi; in the remaining 93 the existing assessment 
was Rs. 78,090, which he decreased to Rs. 77,873. Thejdgir villages 
increased to six by partition of an estate lapsed in 1848, and were 
settled by Mr. Routh at Rs. 8,998, raising the Government demand to 
Rs. 86,871, to which must be added Rs. 66+ for lands reclaimed from 
Najafgarh jAil, and formed into a separate village in 1860, making a 
total of 100 estates assessed at Rs. 87,535. The revenue demand of 
1875 was Rs. 85,836, being a decrease of Rs, 1,699, of which Rs. 908 
was remitted from deterioration and over-assessment, the rest from 
ordinary causes, such as land being taken up for public purposes. 

Parganah Sohné first came into British possession in 1803. After 
having been entrusted for short periods to the state of Bhartpur and 
RAo ej Singh of Rewéri, it was about 1808 settled by Mr. Fraser. 
In 1842 Mr. Barnes wrote :— 

“Tt is impossible to carry on any connected history of the fiscal changes 
which have taken place in the parganah. There have been no series of 
settlements to mark by regular steps the advancement or retrogression of 
the revenue. Moreover, the parganah in its present shape has received so 
large an addition to its area and jama, that any reference to its revenue 
before these changes were effected would scarcely be intelligible. The jama 
of the parganah for the year preceding settlement was Rs. 1,33,261. The 
average collections of the past 17 and 10 years amount, respectively, to 
Rs. 1,13,908 and Rs, 1,18,357: with the exception of Palwal, Sohn4 was 
undoubtedly the heaviest assessed parganah in a district where no assessment 
was moderate, and the condition of the people proportionally destitute. 
In February 1839, when Mr. O. Gubbins joined as Collector, there were no 
less than 47 villages in this parganah either entirely or nearly deserted. 
The number of instances in which recourse bas been had within the last few 
years to the heaviest punishment in the power of the authorities to inflict 
for desertions and non-payment of revenue must be regarded as a proof of 
over-assessment. The penalty of sale was seldom resorted to, for the reason 
that no purchaser could be found to risk his capital.” re 

o 
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This over-assessment of the parganah had, as Mr. Barnes showed, 
caused in eight years a decrease in the cultivated area of nearly 27 
per cent. He, therefore, reduced the assessment of the 169 villages 
then contained in the parganah from Rs. 1,383,261 to Rs. 1,01,135, being 
a decrease of 11} per cent. on the collections of seventeen years, of 
144 per cent. on the collections of the last ten years, and of 24 per cent. 
on the former Government demand. In the 78 villages now attached 
to this tahstl, Mr. Barnes reduced the assessment from Rs. 61,098 to 
Rs. 47,103, or 23 per cent. The demand of 1875 was Rs. 46,942, 
being a decrease of Rs. 16] due to ordinary causes. 

“ Parganah Buhora was originally granted in 1803 by the British 

Government to the Bhartpur Chief and was resumed in 1805 with other 
grants. It was first farmed to R&o Rém Bakhsh, brother of Réo Jai 
Singh, the Istamrdérddr of Rewari. It was assessed in 1216 Fasli (ap. 
1808) by Mr. W. Fraser at a very moderate jama, averaging not more than 
Rs. 12,000 for three years. In the second settlement, however, the revenue 
was raised more than 50 per cent. for the first year and nearly 100 for the 
second. The consequence was “hat 15 of the 26 villages which then composed 
the Khalisa portion of the parganah were leased to farmers. This assess- 
ment was realized with considerable punctuality, but in that which succeeded, 
the jama was further raised to Rs. 32,424, or nearly 50 per cent. on. 
the past assessment, which had been enhanced so suddenly. All the 
villages, except five, were given to farmers, someof whom, being men of 
property, made good theirengagements. However, the parganah from this 
period generally fell into balances, and the assessment was reduced for an 
interval ; but it did no good, being immediately raised. Every year balances 
oocurred, till at last the parganah was brought under khém management, 
though nominally assessed. In 1825 Mr. Cavendish revised the assessment, 
and reduced it to Rs. 24,310, at which it has with trifling variation ever 
since remained ; for though the leases were only granted for five years, on 
their expiration it was continued to be paid till 1240, when Mr. Bacon 
assessed the parganah for ten years ata trifling increase. From the period 
of Mr. Cavendish’s assessment, the parganah, which was then much impover- 
ished and half deserted, has steadily improved, and the people are now, 
perhaps more affluent than those of any other part of the district.” 

So wrote Mr. Lawrence in 1838. The average demand for the last 
thirty years had been Rs. 25,953, the average collections Rs. 23,397 ; 
the existing assessment on the Khulisa villages was Rs. 24,892, 
which Mr. Lawrence raised to Rs. 27,676, or about ten per cent. The 

arganah then comprised 33 villages, three of which were in jigfr. 
Iwo of these latter were assessed by Mr. Lawrence at Rs. 2,708, raising 
the total demand to Rs. 30,384; while the third was assessed by Mr. 
Routh in 1848 at Rs. 2,528, raising the total demand to Rs, 82,912. 
Of these 33 villages 22 are now included in this tahsél. Including the 
village assessed by Mr. Routh, their jamas as fixed at settlement 
amounted to Rs. 26,339. The assessment of 1875 was Rs, 25,908, 
being a decrease of Rs. 431, mainly due to deterioration of lands by 
sand deposits from the Indori stream. 

Of the 34 villages annexed after the Mutiny, 27 were of the 
paraanah of Badli, which had been part of the State of Jhajjar, three 
had been held by the Naw&b of Farrnkhnagar, and four had belonged 
to the King of Delhi’s tahsil, Kot Kasim. The Badli villages were, 
on the confiscation of the Jhajjar State, summarily assessed by Mr. 
Campbell, the Deputy Commissiuner of Rohtak, who reduced the 
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demand from Rs. 36,333, at which it stood under the Nawdéb, to Chapter V, B. 

Rs, 27,746 ; epuress reine measurements were commenced and com- yang and Land 

pee in 1863 ; and the assessments revised in 1864 by Major Cripps, Revenue. 
eputy Commissioner of Gurgéon (the village having been transferred 

in 1860), who further reduced the demand to Rs. 26,720. The 

demand of 1875 was Rs, 26,713. 

Mr. Fraser, Collector of Gurgdon, wrote, in 1849 :— 

“ Parganah Jharsa.—I discover one sale and two transfers for arrearsof Working of settle- 
revenue since the revision of settlement ; and, considering the number of ment. 
villages in the parganah and theseasons with which they have since settlement 
had to contend, I believe that this will be deemed to afford a satisfactory 
proof that the settlement was conducted on principles favourable and easy to 
the people. Parganah Sohnd.—Since the revision of the settlement took 
place, I do not observe that a single change of property produced by our 
demand has taken place, and this fact is, I hope, sufficient to prove that 
the settlement has worked well since its conclusion. Parganah Bahora.— ~ 
That the settlement has worked well may be inferred from the fact of 
there having occurred, since its conclusion, no changes of property, and 
that the revenue has generally been collected with ease to the people.” 

It appears that in the sixteen years from 1859 to 1874, the total 

balances amounted to Rs. 74,516, and the total remissions to Rs. 37,095, 
being an average percentage on the annual assessment of 2°3 
of balance, and 11 of remissions. During the early part of this 
period the newly-annexed villages had not been regularly assessed, 
and the scarcity of 1860-61 unfavourably affected the collection. If 
the first five years be excluded, it will be found that during the last 
eleven years before re-settlement the total balances had been 
Rs. 20,689, and the remissions Rs. 11,690, of which Rs. 13,034, and 
Rs. 10,825 respectively had occurred in the villages surrounding the 
Najafgarh jhil: thus in the other ten circles the balances during 
the last eleven years had been only Rs. 7,655 and the remissions 
Rs, 865, or 0°4 and 0:04 per cent. respectively, on the annual jana. 
In no case had it been found necessary to attach or sell land in order 
to enforce the payment of the revenue, and only in eleven instances 
had goods even been attached, and in one case a headman taken into 
custody. It is evident that the revenue had been collected with ease 
and punctuality. 

The Kast Indian Railway has brought the whole district into Increase in the re- 
more direct and easy communication with the markets of the North- %urces of the tahei/. 
West Provinces; and the Rajputdéna (State) Railway opened in 1873 
traverses the tahsil. This Railway, while benefiting the country 
generally, has, by supplanting their carts, diminished the resources 
of not a few Ahir villages situated on the road between Delhi and 
Rewari. The main causes of the increase in the resources of the 
tahsil will be found in the rise of prices, in the increase of population, 
and in the extension of cultivation. 

Rewari first came under British rule in 1803: it was then suffer- | Tahstt Rewérl. 
ing from the mismanagement produced by the disorganization of the pacer pert 
Mughal Empire, and the collections often fell short of Rs. 1,00,000. It 
was at first given in jdgir to the Maharaja of Bhartpur, but was 
resumed in 1805, and was then farmed to Jai Singh, Ahir, with whom 
it remained until the end of 1216 Fasli or 1808-9 a.p. With the 
exception of 58 villages, which had been bestowed in istanw‘dr tenure 
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on Jai Singh, and a few other jdgir estates, tle parganah was then 
settled by Mr. W. Fraser at Rs. 2,14,504: the system of assessment 
followed seems to have been that of settling the villages with the 
highest bidders, and this procedure being aided by the feuds of the 
people, the result was over-assessment so great, that Mr. Lawrence 
writes—“In poing over the records, one is often amazed at the 
“ excessive assessments which have been realised.” In spite of the 
occasional lapse of revenue grants, the collections steadily decreased 
from Rs. 2,14,504 in 1217 Fasli (or 1809-10 a.p.) to Rs. 1,84,383 in 
1244 Fasli (1836-37 a.D.), the average collections of the 28 years being 
Rs. 2,09,287, and the average balance Rs. 17,157, or 74 per cent. of 
the demand. Under these circumstances a re-settlement was begun 
by Mr. Bacon in 1832, carried on by Mr. Gubbins in 1836, and com- 
pleted by Mr. (Lord) Lawrence in 1838, the financial results of which 
in the Ahdlisa portion of the parganuh was an assessmentof Rs. 1,91,957 
exclusive of village headmeu's fees, being a reduction of Rs. 17,688 on 
the average collections of 28 years. Two hundred and nineteen 
estates, and plots in six other villages were thus assessed by Mr. 
Lawrence ; the rate at which his assessment fell was Re. 1-10-2 per 
cultivated acre, and Re. 1-1-14 per acre of cultivated and culturable. 
Writing of this assessment some ten years later, Mr. Fraser says in 
the Statistical Account of Gurgdéon— 

“There is no doubt that in nearly all seasons this parganah can pay 
the revenue at which it has now been assessed. Balances, if they do occur, 
will be found to arise from other causes than that most mischievous and 
injurious of over-assessment. At the same time, viewed comparatively, 
Rewari will not, I believe, be found to have attained so large a relief as 
other parganahs of this district. However, I repent that with the assess- 
ment there is no fault to find, and that its amount can, I think, be always 
and easily collected.” 

In 1849, under Mr. Routh, Collector, a settlement of the 61 
estamrdy villages was begun and completed by 1852. The result of 
the settlement was inclusive of plots already assessed at Rs. 367, an 
initial assessment of Rs. 62,244 rising to Rs. 63,850 being at 
the rate of Re. 1-6-4 per cultivated and Re. 1-3-8 per malguzart 
acre. Of these villages, one estate, assessed at Rs. 271, was not 
charged with any jama, being granted revenue free by the 
Istamrdrddrs. Previous to Mr. Routh’s settlement, the Istamrdr- 
dars had made their own agreements with the village communities ; 
the quit rent due to Government being a lump sum of Rs. 25,001. 
Owing to the conduct of the Istamrardars in the Mutiny, their rights 
were confiscated: only in seven villages, which had previously been 
ahenated by them, does this tenure exist; the assessments in those 
amount to Rs. 4,976, the quit rent due to Government to Rs. 1,909. 
The remaining jagir villages were also assessed by Mr. Routh at 
Rs. 3,280, 

The small parganah of Sh&hjahdnpur, containing nine estates 
lying to the south of Rewdrf in the midst of native territory, was, 
after the conquest in 1803, continued in jdgtr to Har Narajn Haldia, 
until his death in 1824. It was then settled by Mr. Cavendish 
at Rs. 8,546: the assessment was fair and the collections regular, 
and when Mr. Lawrence undertook the re-settlement of the parganah 
in 1838 he was enabled to raise the detnand from Rs, 8,932, at which 
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he found it, to Rs. 9,287, the average collections for fourteen years 
being then Rs, 8,389 and the average balance Rs. 166. Mr. Fraser's 
remarks on the statement of this parganah were: “That this has 
“worked satisfactorily may be inferred from there having occurred no 
“ changes under it.” 


RewéAri has been always noted as being more severely assessed 
than the other parts of the district. As Mr. Fraser points out, it 
was the first tahsil in which the old severe settlement underwent 
revision, and the readiness of Government to grant the necessary 
remission was not then well understood. In Rewéarf too this final 
revision was not, as in several other parganahs, followed by a still 
greater reduction. In 1858, Mr. Ford, a former Deputy Commis- 
sioner, wrote of the Rewari settlement as hard. Mr. Melvill in 1862 
called it notoriously severe. From a letter written by Mr. Ford 
in 1862 it appears that a reduction of assessment to the extent of 
Rs. 600 had been made in one village before the Mutiny, and in four 
villages to the extent of Rs. 950 after 1857 ; that inquiry had shown 
that the revenue was generally too highly assessed by one-fifth, 
and that in 1860 Mr. Cust and Mr. Brandreth had urged a general 
reduction of the assessment of the tahsil. This was considered 
unnecessary, but in 1862 reductions to the extent of Rs. 3,273 
were again granted in fifteen villages, and in 1863 further reductions 
to the extent of Rs. 1,422 in twelve villages ; besides which remissions 
have had from time to time to be given in estates injured by deposits 
of sand from the Sahibi, and also for lands taken up for public purposes. 

The resources of the tahsil have been increased since the regular 
settlement by the same causes which have operated in the other parts, 
of the district, viz., increase in cultivated and irrigated area following 
on an increase in population, and also a considerable rise of prices ; 
against which may be set (1) the alleged decrease in the productive 
powers of the land, due to the poorer soils having come under the 
plough and the less frequent fullows, and (2) the smaller share of the 
produce now taken by Government. No new marts have come into 
existence since Mr. Lawrence’s settlement, but the flourishing town 
of Rew&ri forms an admirable market for the produce of the tahstl, 
and it is now connected by the new R&jpitdna State Railway on the 
one side with the Native States of RAjpiténa, and on the other with 
Delhf and the East Indian and Panjab lines. 

The percentages of the average annual balance and remission in 
each circle on the yearly revenue have been as shown on the top of 
the next page. 

As to the amount of coercion required to collect the revenue, 
from 1860 to 1874, there were twenty-four instances of the issue of 
orders to attach property, eleven instances of attachment actually 
executed, two instances of sale of attached property, two cases in 
which the defaulters were forwarded under warrant to the Deputy 
Commissioner, and one instance of transfer of the defaulter’s share. 

In 1872 a revision of the regular settlement was commenced b 
Mr. O’Brien, who made over charge of the operations to Mr. Chan- 
ning in 1873. In the end of 1877 Mr. Channing was succeeded by 
Mr. Maconachie, who brought the work to aclose in 1879. The 
operations were reported on by Mr. Channing in 1880, 
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PERCENTAGE OW YEARLY REVENTR, 


Of average balance. Of average remissions. 


CIRCLE 
1860—74 1865—74 1860—74 1865—74 

S4hibi 5°7 3'8 12 0:2 
Rewari sie 2':3 rl 0'8 0-2 
Magda Salt ... 5°7 3'6 2:0 0-6 
Shajahanpur ... 3°3 2°4 06 aie 

Kansdoti Be 6°] 27 10 Bae 

Mundhi 6'8 4°4 1°5 0:2 
Hill 6:0 3°2 17 0°5 
Pdélahwas 10°5 7°9 3'3 0'8 


- 
& 
= 
re 


The following were the instructions issued by Government for 
the assessment of the new demand on account of land revenue:— 

“ In accordance with the provisions of Section 9 of the Panjdéb Land 
Revenue Act, 1871, and with the previous sanction of the Covernor-General 
in Council, the Hon’ble the Lieutenant-Governor desires that the following 
instructions be conveyed to the officer in charge of the settlement of the 
Gurgdon district regarding the principle on which the land revenue of that 
district is to be assessed :— 

“©(1). The general principle of assessment to be followed is, that the 
Government demand for land revenue shall not exceed the estimated value 
of half the net produce of the estate, or in other words, one-half of the 
share of the produce of an estate ordinarily receivable by the landlord, 
either in money or in kind. 

©(2). In applying this principle in the case of the district above 
named, where produce rents prevail, special attention should be given by 
the Settlement Officer to produce estimates. | 

(3). In estimating the land revenue demand, the Settlement 
Officer will take into consideration all circumstances directly or indirectly 
bearing upon the assessment, such as rent rates where money rates exist, 
the habits and character of the people, the proximity of marts for the 
disposal of produce, facilities of communication, the incidence of past 
assessments, the existence of profits from grazing, and the like. These 
and other considerations must be allowed their weight. 

«(4),. The gross assessinents for each settlement circle having been 
framed by the Settlement Officer on the principles above indicated, 
revenue rates on soils may be deduced therefrom, and the proposed gross 
assessment, together with the proposed revenue rates, must be reported to 
the Government for preliminary sanction, and will, when sanctioned by 
the Local Government, form the basis of assessment of particular estates 
in the circle; but, in the assessment to be ultimately adopted, full consi- 
deration must be given to the special circumstances of each estate. The 
principle laid down in Rule I is to be observed in each case.” 

Unfortunately Mr. Channing has written no report upon his 
assessment of the district as a whole; and the only material available 
is to be found in the assessment reports he submitted on the various 
tahsils. In the Settlement Report will be found a detailed des- 
cription of each tahsil, and of the circles into which he divided 
it for purposes of assessment. The following tables give the rates 
sanctioned for each circle and results of their application :-— 
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Statement showing for each Assessment Circle the sanctioned Revenue rates. Chapter V, B. 


——_—_—_—_—_—————_, Land and Land 
UNIRRIGATED. Revenue. 


3 Assessment Circle. Chaht. | Dahkrt. | Chiknot Assessment circles, 
cS aud | Magda.| Bhir. rates, and assess- 
Narmot. ments, 
° Rs. A. P\Rs. A. PiRs. A. Enea PiRa, A. P 
Béngar | 212 92 0 01 601 2 014 O 
|| Bhider {2 8 O .. 11 401 0 0012 0 
B {| Dahri .. {212 02 1601 1 0013 0 
2 || Khadar 2 8 0 160 ., 2 
Bangar Khadar 210 0 1601 2 0014 
(| Punahdna 2802201 401 1 0014 
E || Chikooe 212 0:2 0 01 6 O11 2 01014 O 
Mandikhera 3 8 0}2 O 0/112 01 6 O11 2 O 
Ue eae 38 0.2 8 1 12 O91 6 O11 2 0 
Bhuder 3002 4 ees 
; (| Bangar 210 0/112 0.1 401 1 0010 6 
34) Tord 28 0112 0.1 20014 00 9 O 
Z || Dahar 28 02001 6 61 4 0010 6 
Bahora 3 0 0114 O11 8 O1 0 0010 0 
Hill 2.8 0.112 01 3 0914 0010 0 
Dahar or Najafgarh jhiZ 3002 8 18 01 40010 0 
. || Sohn 212 0.110 01 301 0 OoOll 0 
& || Sihf 28 1 8 O1 2 0.013 0010 Oo 
3, | Sailént 212 42 4 01 8 01 4 0010 0 
a || Sahibf 2 4 0/110 011 4 0,1 1 Of0 9 Ol 
© || Farrukhnagar .. {212 0112 O81 6 0014 010 9 O 
Kasan we [2 4 - . 014 00 90 
Gurgdon [2 4 1 10 1 4 110011 0 
\| Adjoining Dahar ..{212 02 4 0/1 8 O11 4 01012 0 
| Palhéwas {2 40 1 6 01 0 O10 12 
Pahar . {2 8 0 .. [1 0 0/010 6 
|| Rewari 210 0 16010 0012 
@J | Shahjahdénpur {3 0 0) 16 01 3 0010 
E\ | Sshibf ..;3 00110 061 8 OL 2 0012 0 
|| Kassoti {3 0 0 1 8 01 2 01010 
Magda shor ..|2 6 0 1 6 1 3 00 12 
Mundt 42 8 0 160100012 


_ Statement showing Resulting Assessments. 


“EET Zs 
et es | 4, 
Circle. . | 8a ezz| kg | 3 
He | ie Sig ai ; 
de | $33 gsz| 23 | & 


Bangar o- [219,940 | 218,615 
Bhuder -- | 12,901 
Dahri ee | 17,567 
Khadir «+ | 13,072 
Bangar Khadir .. | 30,581 


Landoha -» | 53,203 
Mandikhcra oe | 26,225 
Chiknot wee | 27,811* 
Bhuder «- | 49,611 
Punahana -. | 78,286 


76,123 


* Excluding Rs. 2,234 or land subject to fluctuating assessment, which yiclded Rs. 2,272 ln 1877.78 
and Rs. 1,981 in 1878-9. - 
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To appreciate fully the increase which took place in the 
Government demand, it is necessary to take into account the increase 
of the cesses. At the previous settlement the cesses leviable in addi- 
tion to the land-revenue were as follows :— 


Per cent. on land-revenue. 
Village headmen’s allowance 5 


Patwart's allowance (average about) - : ow 34 
cess i re | 
School cess ait aoa 2 
Total ..» 103 


In 1871 the local rate cess was first imposed at 64 per cent.: 
when the Settlement operations commenced in 1872, the patwdri’s cess 
was somewhat raised, and on the introduction of the new assessments in 
1877 it was fixed at 4 per cent. and at the same time the postal cess of 

r cent. was first imposed. In 1880 the local rate cess was increas 
from 6} to 84 per cent., the enhancement having been delayed in this 
district by special order. The Zazlddrt allowance of 1 per cent. and 
the chief headman’s allowance of 1 per cent. were introduced with the 
new assessment, but may be left out of account as they are deductions 
from the Government demand. Thus for every Rs. 100 of land- 
revenue assessment the peasant has had actually to pay as follows :— 


Rs. Rs. 
Up to 1870 we 1104 From 1877 to 1880 we «1178 
From 1870 to 1877 w» «1163 Since 1880 .» LID 
The cesses now payable in the Gurgdon district are as follows :— 
Percentage on the land-revenue. 

Headman’s due sige ee le 

Patwért’s dues are wae tae 28 

Local rate... ai on ... 88 

Road cess ae oi l 

School cess a | 

Postal ceas . 4 
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besides the zaildéri and ala-lambarddri allowance of 1 per cent. each, Chapter V, B. 
which are nominally deductions from the land revenue, the pay of the ; 4.4 and Land 
village watchman which is levied on houses, and the common village Revenue. 
expenses which are generally paid by the cultivators in the form of a 

cess on the land-revenue. 


It was found advisable to subject to fluctuating assessment the Fluctuating assess. 
flooded lands on the edge of the Najafgarh jhil in tahsil Gurgéon, and oe Pgaaaae 
similarly situated lands in five villages cba the Kotla hil in . 
tahsl NGh. Writing of the former villages, Mr. Channing thus 
describes the circumstances and his proposals, which were sanctioned 
without alteration :— 


‘‘The special feature in this (the Najafgarh jhi/) circle, is the irriga- 
tion from the 7hi/ ; 6,042 acres are shown in the statements as Dahrs. Of 
these 36°4 per cent. are Chiknot, 31:5 per cent. Varmot, 23 per cent. Magda, 
9-1 per cent. Bhiir. The great bulk of these lands are flooded by the jhil 
waters, and the small remaining portion is irrigated by drainage from the 
higher tracts around. Of the crops grown on the Dari lands in the year 
of measurement, wheat formed 40°6 per cent., barley 16-9 per cent., melons 
11:2 per cent, géiédr 8°6 per cent. suyarcane 5°8 per cent., cotton 3 per 
cent., barley and gram 2°6 per ccnt., wheat and eram 2 per cent, and 


gram 0:7 per cent. 


“Tn this district there are twelve villages, which are wholly or partly 
liable to inundation from the jhi/; in five of tacse villages the lands lie 
beyond all risk of excessive inundation, except, perhaps, in seasons of most 
unusually heavy rains, and the own«rs of these villages have no desire 
whatever to see any further drainage works executed ; 80 also in two other 
villages, although lying somewhat near the jhil, the villagers stated that 
their lands were not in necd of further draimaze: although a waste estate 
jointly owned by them and immediately adjoining their village would be 
benefited. Thero remain five villazes which sutlur from excessive inunda- 
tion :—({1) Dharampur, (2) Daulatabid, (3) Budherd, (4) Makraula, (5) 
Naubardmad. The area in these five villazes, which the people themselves 
point out as suffering from exccssive inundation, is 1,772 acres, and after 
inquiry I accept this area as corrcct. 


“T have had a statement prepared showing the remissions granted in 
these twelve villages during the last fifteen years. The total sum is 
Rs. 18,985. Of this Rs. 16,761 were granted in the five villages which com- 
plain of inundation, and Rs. 2,224 in the other seven villages: in the five 
villages the average remissions were Rs. 1,117 per annum, being nearly 10 
per cent. on the revenue assessed, and in the other villages Rs. 148 per 
annum, being less than one-and-a-half per cent. on the revenue: the total 
average annual remissions were Rs. 1,265 per annum, almost the whole of 
which is due to the action of the ji/l. In the seven villages the remissions 
on account ofinundations were given in kharif only. The systemof cultivation 
adopted in these villages is as follows :—The ordinary kharif crops such as 
jidr, bdjrd, &c., are sown in those high lands which are beyond the ordi- 
nary inundation level. From the lands which after being flooded by the 
jhil submerge before the end of November, good crops of wheat are obtained. 
Lands which have remained submerged beyond the season of rabs sowings, 
but which have become fit for cultivation by the end of March, may be 
planted with sugarcane or melons. If any lands have remained under water 
so long that they continue moist up to the commencement of the rains, rice 
is sown and transplanted into the shallow water near the edge of the jhi/. 
Rice also can be sown in lands watered from dhenklis (lever buckets), and 
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afterwards transplanted, but this method of cultivation does not seem 
usual. 

«Ags to the destruction of kharjf crops by inundations, no remissions 
of revenue are necessary from this cause, except under special circum- 
stances. The really valuable crop is the radi, and if the lands on which 
the kharff crops were destroyed emerge in time for the rabs sowings, the 
zaminddre are undoubted gainers ; and as Jands on which judr and bdjré 
are sown generally lie fairly high, they will, asa rule, be sown with rads: 
all that is necessary is, that in framing the revenue instalments the revenue 
due on all the land which may be inundated by the jiil should be made 
payable in the radi, so that in case of the destruction of the kharsf there 
may be no need even for a suspension of demand. Melons are not a very 
profitable crop: and the sugarcane cultivation on the banks of the jhil is 
eminently speculative. It is necessary that the lands be moist up to the 
end of March: they must therefore have been heavily flooded during the 
preceding rains. Ifin the ensuing rains the jhi/ again floods the lands as 
in the year before, the cane will be submerged and destroyed. Sugarcane 
has the greatest chance of success, when a year of heavy rain, in which the 
higher lands are submerged, enabling the zamsndérs to plant them with 
cane, is succeeded by a year in which the inundation being less extensive, 
the cane is brought to maturity. Thus after the rains of 1873, a large 
area was planted with cane, and the rains of 1874 being of not more than 
average heaviness, the experiment was successful, while a couple of villa- 
ges which had planted cane in 1873 lost it in the rains of that year, and 
were too crippled to repeat the experiment next year, when it would have 
been successful. The Dahrs lands then of this circle are of great value, 
if after being sufficiently flooded, they are laid dry at the proper 
senson, but as they are unfortunately liable to excessive submersion, most 
of the villages in which they are situated are at present very far from 
flourishing ; and two or three which are very heavily assessed are now, from 
a succession of heavy floods, ina miserable state. The way in which I 
propose to deal with the difficulties of assessment thus arising is, to form 
into a separate chak the 1,772 acres which form the actual basin of the jhil, 
and are even in ordinary years liable to excessive submersion. I regard 
the reclamation of these lands as wholly due to the action of the drainage 
works constructed by the Canal Department, and I propose that the Canal 
Officers should take credit for the whole income obtained from them, it 
being thus made their interest to make the drainage as efficient as possible. 
For lands laid dry in time for the rad: sowings, and on which some 13 to 
15 maunds per acre of wheat may be grown, they might collect Rs. 3 per 
acre. If part of the lands remained submerged beyond the period of rabt 
sowing, but were later planted with melons or rahi jar (which latter is 
grown in chiefly for fodder), they might take Ke. 1-8-0 peracre. I do not 
think that the rate for melons should be higher than this : the produce is 
said not to be good from the lands drying up under the summer sun, and 
the market rate is naturally very variable, inasmuch as such a perishable 
crop must be sold off at once when ripe ; half the full rate was the highest 
which the zaminddrs consulted would agree to pay for lands planted with 
melons, and in a village which is cultivated by tenants under an auction 
purchaser, the zabét rate for melons is only Rs. 2-8-10 peracre. If the 
lands had been planted with sugarcane, no rate should be charged that 
season, a8 no income would be derived from the crop until the following 
scason, when too it would appear whether the crop, which, as I have before 
pointed out, is eminently speculative, had succeeded or failed. If it had 
failed, the zaminddr would have been a heavy loser, and nothing should be 
paid: but if the cane had come to maturity, he would be able to pay a. 
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ae del Rs. 6 = making B good the last season’s poniieeio Chapter V, B 
e occupiers rate on for cane irrigated by flow is ad 
Ra. 6-108, or with owner's nia te 8-13-8. Rice or any other Lari crops, Land ane 
besides sugarcane, might be charged Ra. 3 per acre. It probably would 
be best to treat the whole of this as an owner's rate.” 
Protective leases for wells were given under the provisions of Protective leases for 
the circular of the Board of Administration, Panjéb, No. 41 of 1850, wells. 
to which attention was called by Secretary to Government Panjab’s 
No. 546, dated 8rd April 1861. Under it protection from levy of 
the irrigated land-rate was to be given for 20 years in the case of new 
wells, and for 10 years where an old well had fallen out of use and 
had been repaired; for cuts from rivers and jhils from 5 to 10 
years according to the sum expended on the work. By a reference to 
Government it was decided that the date of the letter of 1861, above 
quoted, should be the earliest limit for leases now taken out ; that is 
to say, if any protective leases had been taken out after 1858, when 
hal came into the Panjéb, and before 1861, the owners of them 
would be entitled to dry assessment, otherwise protection was to be 
claimed only for works constructed after the issue of the orders in the 
latter year. Practically, however, this proved unimportant, as no 
one cared greatly to apply for protection, and Government had already 
noticed the fact. It was further directed that exemption extended 
only to wells constructed of masonry, and not those of a tempora 
nature, The following statement shows the numbers of wells dealt 
with under these provisions in each tahsi during settlement :— 


Name of Taheil. +4 ¢ — of nvenes : on To whom given. 
A. RB. P. 
97 Proprietors 
Firozpur 105 1,001 | 10 1 2 6 Proprietors and tenants. 
2 Tenants 


__ It will be noticed that some of the leases were given to tenants 
either alone or acting in concert with the proprietors of the lands 
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they tilled. In Palwal two of these cases wero of tenants-at-will, in 
the others tenants with right of occupancy. 


As already noticed, the manufacture of aes evaporation from 
brine raised from wells was till quite latcly carried on in two distinct 
parts of the district, (a2) the Nah or Salambha salt circle near Nah, 
(b) the Sultéinpur circle near Farrukhnagar. Of these, the 
former has been abolished since settiement. Whether _ this 
manufacture should or should not be  eubject to taxation 
of the nature of land revenue in addition to the ordinary salt 
duty, and what form this additional taxation should take, are 
questions which have more than once been debated, and on 
which different views have at different times prevailed. At the 
settlement of parganah Jhdrsa in 1556, the Government decided to 
abandon its claim to the share formerly taken by the Begam Samrt 
of the produce of the salt manufactured in the three villages of the 
Sultanpur circle (Mahmidpur-Saidpur, Sadhréna and Hamfrpur), 
which were then British territory ; and in the Nuh or Salambha circle, 
the salt pans were included in the seiticment of the estatcs within 
which they were situate}, and were assessed at the rates used for 
irrigated Jand. When the territories belonging to the Nawaébs of 
Jhajjar and Farrukhnagar were annexed atter the events of 1857, it 
was found that both tliose rulers took from the salt manufacturers a 
certain share of the salé produced, which was known as the Hdkimi 
hiss, or ruler’s share; and the question cf maintaining or abolishing 
this cess was debated in a long correspondence. At first it was ruled 
in Seerctary to Governments letter No. 1348, of 2Uth December 
1860, that the cess suould be abolished ; but subsequently, on tho 
representations of Mes-rs. Cust and A, A. Roberts who had visited 
the works, the operation of this order was suspended. The Customs 
Officers did not, however, cease their opposition to this cess, which, 
they maintained, unduly weiguted the works subject to it in their 
competition with the other salt sources ; they argued that the main- 
tenance of two different systems of trexting salt works in such close 
pony was anomalous, and that the abolition of the cess would 
ead to an increased manufacture, and consequently to an increased 
income from the ordinary excise duty on salt, which would more than 
recoup Govornment for the loss of the cess. On the other side it was 
argued that the ordinary excise was a duty on the consumer levied on 
all salt, whether produced in foreign or in British territory, and that, 
in addition to this, the Government was entitled by immemorial custom 
toa share of all the produce of the land in every estate, and in the 
case of salt works the most convenient method of taking this share 
was the Hdkimi cess, and that the abandonment by the State of the 
income from this source would benefit not the public, but the owners of 
the land, who would assuredly appropriate the income thus relinquished. 
It was not until 1869 that final orders were passed, maintaining the 
cess, and fixing it at definite rates varying in different estates accord- 
ing to the quality of the salt produced ; it was at the same time 
ordered that the old system of leasing out the cess toa contractor 
should be discontinued, as it was found that it led to undue interfer 
ence with the manufacturers. 
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Soon after the commencement of the recent settlement, orders 
were received from the Financial Commissioner that the same system 
was to be introduced into the other salt-producing villages ; that the 
rates to be paid by the several descriptions of salt should be fixed by 
the Customs Department in concert with the Settlement Officer, and 
that it should then be decided what share belonged to the Govern- 
ment and what to the proprietors of the estate. In accordance with 
these orders, after communicating with the Customs Officers 
Mr. Channing reported on the matter,* and final orders were passed 
in a lettcr from Secretary to Government, to Secretary to Financial 
Commissioner, No. 125, of 5th February 1879. It will be sufficient 
to state hero the result of those orders. 


First.—As regards the villages already assessed to Hdkimt cess. 
In these the rates found in existence were as follows:— 

First class villages, Sult4npur, Mubérikpur, Sarbasfirpur. Rate 
of cess Re. 0-1-9 per maund. 

Second eas village, Ikbdlpur. Rate of cess Re. 0-1-0 per 
maund. 

Third class village, Kaliawas. Rate of cess Re. 0-0-6 per maund. 

These rates it was decided to maintain unaltered. 


In these villages it had been arranged in the summary settlement 
of the Badli parganah, to which they belonged, that a certain percent- 
age of the collections should be paid to the owncrs of the estates, in 
consideration of their proprictary rights in the lands occupied by the 
galt pans. In the case of Junds that had been long devoted to the 
manufacture, the ratc was to be five per cent., and in the case of lands 
newly taken up 12 percent. The 12 per cent. rule had never been 
acted on, as no new lands had lccn taken up; and as the consent of 
the proprietors would be necessary before their land could be thus 
occupied, it scemed unnecessary to retain this provision, which, if 
acted upon, would have complicated the accounts very considerably. 
The five per cent. allowance had been paid (but at irregular intervals) 
to the proprietors of the villages, «xcept Sarbasfrpur, which is owned 
by Government, and had been divided by them in different ways 
according to the custom of each estate. The final orders of Govern- 
ment sanctioned the proposal to continue the refund of a percentage 
of the collections fixed for the future at the uniform rate of five per 
cent., and directed that the amounts thus due should be paid annually 
by the Deputy Commissioner. It was also arranged that the owners 
of the wells and pans, when not also the owners of the soil, should 
no longer be recorded as tenants-at-will or occupancy tenants, but 
be entered in the column which shows the occupancy or tenancy 
of the land as “owner of the well” or “owner of the pan.” This 
change was advisable, as these men clearly held under a tenure 
very different from that of an ordinary tenancy; they had alwa 
exercised the right of transfer, and had paid no rent, except the 
Hékimé cess. They are not indeed in most cases the owners of the 
soil occupied by the works, and have therefore not participated in the 
allowance from the Hékimi cess; but there can be no ioukt that they 


a 
* This pili Shee was printed in Proceedings, Panjab Government, No. }, 
of August 1878, Revenue, Agriculture and Commerce Department, 
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ess full rights over the wells and pans as long as these remain 
In existence. 

Secondly.—As regards the villages of the Sult4énpur circle not 
hitherto subject to the Hdkimi cess. These are three in number, Said- 
pur-Mahm4dpur, Sadhrdna,andHamfrpur. When these villages were 
+. the Begam Samrt’s jagir, shecollected half-an-anna per maund on 
the salt when manufactured, and also from Rs. 10 to Rs. 29 on eve 
Rs. 100 realised by its sale. When the British Government chnioaed 
stg claim to this income, it fell into the hands of the proprietors of 
the estates, who have since, while exempt from assessment to Govern- 
ment on account of their salt lands, been levying dues from the salt 
manufacturers, fixedeither as lump sum rents, or as percentages, vary- 
ing in different works on the value of the salt sold. These rates were 
not, however, liable to vary at the mere will of the proprietors of the 
estate, but were fixed inthe administration papers. In these estates the 
rate of Hdkimi cess has been fixed with reference to the quality of the 
aalt and tothe rates levied in the adjoining Sult&npur circle villages, 
at Re, 0-1-3 per maund ; the amount paid on this account by the salt 
manufacturers will not, it is estimated, differ to any great extent from 
that formerly paid to the village proprietors. These will no longer 
levy any dues from the salt manufacturers, but they will be allowed 
50 per cent. of Hdkimi cess collections; in the other Sulténpur 
circle villages, the proprietors of the soil have never received from the 
salt pans more than a compensatory allowance but in these villages 
the land owners have since the regular settlement been in the enjoy- 
ment of the full rent of their lands, and although the Government is 
entitled under the ordinary rule of assessment to claim half of this 
income, yet it could not justly take a larger share. The difference in 
the history of the properties thus accounts for the enormous difference 
in the percentage allowed in the two sets of immediately contiguous 
estates. The long abandonment of the Government claim undoubtedly 
made the treatment of these estates somewhat difficult, andthere was 
some discussion as to the character of the arrangement which should 
be introduced. The allowance will, as in the other villages, be paid 
annually by the Deputy Commissioner to the yillage proprietors. 

Thirdly.—As regards the salt producing villages of the Salambha 
or Nab circle. The lands occupied by the salt pans had heretofore been 
treated as ordinary irrigated lands, were assessed at regular settlement 
at irrigated rates, and had been included by the people in the bachh 
ordistribution of assessment over holdings. They were therefore 
excluded from the assessment and the backhh ;and Hakimi cess was 
imposed at the following rates :— 


Re. A. P. 
First class villages. Rate of 
cess per maund ... 0 0 4 Matlab, Fazilpur, Kherla, Adbar 
Second class . Rate of 
cess per maun .» QO 0 2 Bai, Nuh, Dundaheri, Salaheri, 
Untaka 
Third cless villages. Rate of 
ceas per maund .» O 0 1 Firozpar. 


No allowances out of the collections were to be made in this 
circle: the pans and wells belonged to, and were worked by, the owners 
of the village lands on which they are situated, and therefore no 
compensatory allowance for proprietary rights was required ; nor 
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did the rates represent more than that half share of the net produce 
to which the Government is entitled. The rates, it will be observed, 
were much lower than those in the Sultdnpur circle, but the salt 
manufactured in the Salambha villages was inferior, and the facilities 
of Railway carriage lately gained by the Sulténpur villages did not 
here exist : and the manufacture has consequently been discontinued, 


The dates on which the revenue becomes due are— 


Khartf harvest. | Rabi harvest. 
15th November. | 15th December. 15th May. | 15th June, 


The proportions of the instalments vary exceedingly: some hill 
villages have no spring crop, and pay all their assessment in the kharif ; 
while some low-lying flooded villages pay almost the whole of their 
assessment in the rabt. The table on the next page gives the general 
result. 

The dates fixed at Settlement for the payment of the kharif 
instalment, vtz., 15th November and 15th Decauber were too early. 
By the 15th November much of the kharif crop is still unthreshed ; 
and November is perhaps the busiest month of the whole year, for 
not only is the kharif crop to be cut and threshed, but most of the 
sowing of the rabé is done in that month, and it must seriously 
interfere with farming operations to require the po to hurry on 
the threshing of his kharif crop and take part of it to market in the 
beginning of November. It is impossible too for the District Officers 
to learn the circumstances of the khart/ harvest in individual villages 
all over the district by the 15th November, or to obtain from the 
patwdris returns showing the area cultivated and the approximate 
outturn ; so that before the circumstances of individual villages can be 
ascertained, the machinery for the collection of the revenue is set in 
motion, and much hardship results. For these reasons, and with 
regard to the fact that in the adjoining Muttré district the khari/ 
instalment is Ls fp in December and January, the Panj&b Govern- 
ment sanctioned the postponement of the kharif ealments by a 
month: viz., to 15th December and 15th January. 
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Table No. XXX shows the number of villages, parts of villages Assignments of land 


and plote, and the area of land of which the revenue is assigned, the 
amount of that revenue, the period of assignment, and the number of 
assignees for each tahsil as the figures stood in 1881-82. The mdjfis 
and ;égtrs of Gurg4on are comparatively few in number, but they 
a at the recent settlement, the respectable figure of Rs. 44,001 
yearly, distributed thus: Gurgdon Rs. 12,795, Rewari Rs. 15,230, 
Palwal Rs. 5,779, Nuh Rs, 4,824, and Firozpur Rs, 5,373, They 
were investigated under the same authority as those of Delhf, and in 
very few cases was it found necessary to refer to Government for 
orders. As entered in the registers the grants are distributed thus 
as regards yearly value—less than Rs. 5,—38 ; between Rs. 5 and 10, 
—28 ; between Rs. 10 and 20,—29 ; between Rs, 20 and 50,—32; be- 
tween Rs. 50 and 100,—12; and above Rs. 100,—25. The four 
transferable jagirs held in perpetuity in Nah are the villages 
KAngarka, Madarka, yenrben tie and part of the township of Téort 
held by the kdzis ofthat place. The assignment has come down 
hereditarily from the time of the kings, Among the 11 j4gris, held 
in perpetuity but not transferable, of more than Rs, 100 in value may 
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Statement showing the amount of Government demand due on each 
instalment of 1879 for each Assessment Circle of Gurgdon 


District. 
Ras 1879. | Kuagir 1879, 
e| Assessment Circle.} Ist 2nd Ist 2nd 


Instal- | Total | Instal-| Instal- 
ment. | ment. 


Instal- 


ment. | ment. 


& 

6,245] 6,242 4,481] 4,474 
Pahér (Hill) gn}  —-9e2 5,170, 5,159 
Dahar 4,903 4,897 v2.90: 3,235) 
Sohné 3,076| 3,059 6,553! 6,572 

we Sibi 2,159 2,148 Fy A 5,115, 

S| Sailént 55] 6512 5,199) 5,138 

| Sahibi §, 265 §,250 2.585 2,000, 

S| Forrukhnagar 6,355' 6,345 7.10L 7,991) 

S| Kasan si 52 Stl 3,510, 3,053; 
Gurgdon ae 3,722) 7,702 10,521) 10,538. 
Adjoining Dahar I 3, iG) 2,052 2,037] 

Total ... 45,959, 45,597} 91,810) 55,952, 556,527 111,779} 203,595 

Pailhiwas Sw. | 8,621] 8,605 pean BT 
Pahér (Hill)... 7,647, 7,035" S):2, $955) 
Rewari set 6,951 4,203, 4,1o8 
Shahjahénpur ... 2,584 2,959) 2,053 

,| Sahibi 19,902, 9,553, 9,540 
Kansdoti 7,708 5,450: 5,461, 
Magda Salt __.... 13,816 S,511i $8,477: 
Mundi 7 6,324 5,432, 5,424, 10,808 
Transferred fro 
Nuh and Gurgdon 3,255 2,747; 2,737] 5,454 


77,216| 1,54,575 


Bangar 43,329] 84,664 60,002, 59,995 
Bhuder “Q449) 4, 3,878; 3,575! 7 
Dahar 4,030, 8 4,534| 4,536: 9, 
Khadar 4,054 2,059, 2,003, 

7,572 ea 7,211, 14, 

ci oe ee —j 
61,454) 61,484! 1,229,963 77,084) 77,653 1,55,567] 2,78,335 

Bingar 19,620] 39,211) 31,713 a 63,47! 
Torti _ 4,623} 9,22)} 13,587] 13,097, 27,35 
Dahar ..» | 28,899] 28,946] 57,845 27,691! 27,737| 55,428 
Transferred from 
Palwal ei 190 316 317} ~— «63 


73,377, 73,497.1,46,87 


Total 


Chiknot 7,405| 7,394 14,799] 5,372) 5,356; 10,72: 
Mandikhera 8,052; 8,041} 16,093] 5,620! 5,604! 11,22 
Landoha .. | 13,306} 13,295} 26,601] 11,956] 11,940! 23,590 
Bhuder we | 9,486) = 9,457; 18,943, 14,247] 14,217) 25,464 
Pindhané ... | 13,845] 13,796} 27,641] 23,038] 22,982] 46,020] 73,661 
Transferred from 

1,369} 1,364| 2,733] 2,569 92,557) 5,11 7,852 


TA eee ee on 


53,463) 53,347) 1,06,810] 62,795 62,656 1,25,541] 2,32, 261 


| 


FEwr ERS 


2,91,353) 291,292! 5,82,825)3,23,067/3,22,780 
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be mentioned that of Farrukhnagar and Sewdri held by Sardjudd{n 
Haidar, son of Captain Mufti Tafazzul Husain Kn&n;and the four 
villages Burdni Phadairi, Kutbpuri, Ghurkdwds, and } share of 
Kanhauri held by the Saiyads of Turkidwds in Rewari. The village 
of Jaldlpur in Palwal is held for life by the four sons of Nanne Singh. 


Table No. XVII shows the area and income of Government 
estates ; while Table No. XIX shows the area of land acquired by 
Government for public purposes. In 1876 Mr. Channing, the Settle- 
ment Officer, sabmnttted: & report on the circumstances of the 
following estates, which were or had been held to be the property of 
Government : Murddpuri in tahsil Rewéri, Sarbas{rpur, and Jhund 
Sarai Wairdn in tabail Gurgdon ; Saidpur, Sadarpur, Durg4pur, 
Khbusropur, and half of Raiddska in tahstl Palwal. It is not necessary 
to give any account of the correspondence in which the history of 
each estate was fully detailed : it will suffice to note how each case 
has been finally disposed of in accordance with the orders contained 
in the letters from the Secretary to Government to Secretary to 
Financial Commissioner, No. 773 of 9th July 1877, No. 1339 of 
13th December 1877, and No. 259 of 4th March 1881, 


Murddpuri.—The proprietary right, it was ordered, should be 
sold to the representatives of the original proprietors, at a price of 
Rs. 1,755, paid by instalments spread over the whole term of 
settlement. ) 


Sarbasirpur.— With reference to this state, Mr. Channing re- 
ported as follows :— : 

“ Sarbasirpur is an estate of 381 acres close to Farrukhnagar. Itorigin®lly 

formed part of the estate of the Nawab of Farrukhnagar, but was excep 
from the gift to Captain Tafazzul Husain. It is mainly occupied by salt 
pans, the property in which practically rests with the salt manufacturel®, 
although Government is recorded as owner of the land. The land not 80 
occupied consists of inferior uncultivated dhzr in hillocks, and is leased 
for grazing purposes tothe jdagirddér and yields about Ks. 250 annually. 
The jdgirddr is anxious to be recorded as owner of Sarbasirpur, but has no 
especial claim on the estate, and in view of the manufacture of salt in most 
of the lands and the need of grazing ground for the cattle thus employed, 
it may be as well for Government to retain the estate, periodically letting 
_ the grazing ground,” 
This view was approved, and the estate remains the property of 
- Government : alienation of it to an individual might be injurious to 
the interests of the salt manufacturers, both in the matter of restric- 
tions on grazing for their cattle, and in claims for dues of a pro- 
prietary character on the lands occupied by the salt pans. 

Jhund Sarat Wairdn.—In this estate it was held that the 
Government claim, which was of a very doubtful character, should be 
abandoned, and the parties in possession have been recorded as 
proprietors. 

Saidpur.—tThe sale was sanctioned of this estate for Rs. 1,000 
to the proprietors of the neighbouring village of Sikandarpur, who 
had long held it in farm. 

Sadarpur.—The proprietary right of this estate has been sold to 
the parties who had held it in farm for ten years’ jama or Rs. 6,730, 
payable in twenty-nine yearly instalments of Rs. 225 and a alae 
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instalment of Rs. 215: these payments become due with the first 
rubi instalment of revenue each year. 


Durgapur.—The proprietary claims of certain Brahmins were 
settled by the grant to them of threc-twentieths of the estate ; and the 
remaining scventeen-twentieths have been sold to the fermer farmers 
for Rs. 9,300, or ten times the new assessment, payable in vearly 
instalments of Rs. 310 per annum for thirty years, due with the first 
7ubv instalment of revenue annually. 


Khusropur.—The Government claim on this estate was declared 
invalid, and the proprietorship was recorded as belonging to certain 
Brahmins and Gijars, who had the best prima facie claim to the 
ownership. They must defend their rights, if necessary, against other 
claimants in the ordinary Civil Courts. 


Half of Reidaska.—Descendants of the old proprietary body 
were granted by Government rights of occupancy, defined by the 
terms of the grant to be rights under Section 5 (2) of the Tenancy 
Act, in 256 1; bighus; and then the ownership of this estate, 7. e., 12 
of the whole village, known as the Gijars’ pattz, was sold to the 
farmer for a lump sum of Rs. 4,625, equivalent to five years’ jana, 
payable with the first rabi instalment of 1878. In most of the above 
sales, other persons were by consent joined with the farmers in the 
deed of sale. 

Part of Palwal.—There was also some correspondence on the 
subject of the ownership of two patits in Sfauza Palwal, on which 
final orders were passed in Secretary to Financial Commissioner's 
letter No. 5551 of 11th August 1879. The lands had originally been 
owned by persons who before the regular settlement lost their pro- 
prietary rights, probably by refusing to engage for the revenue, 
when the grants by which they held their lands revenue-free were 
resumed. On this abandonment the Gujar and Mali tenants of the 
land seem to have stepped into the practical position of owners, and 
at the regular settlement were fourd by the Settlement Officer thus 
holding the land, but en an admittedly defective title, which might 
have been disputed either by the former owners, or by the Govern- 
ment, as entitled to all lands not the subject of private ownership. 
Practically this state of things had continued to the present day, and 
the title of the parties in possession had been judicially pronounced 
to be impertect, although no stronger private title had been put up. 
The Additional Financial Commissioner, on reference being made _ to 
hin, agreed that ne claim should be put forward on the part of the 
Government, and directed that the parties, who had since the regular 
settlement been in the practical position of owners, should be 
recorded as such. 


One-third of Pdéchiai.—An investigation into the ownership of 
one-third share cf A/auza Pachlai in Rewari led to this share of the 
estate being declared to be Government property ; but as this was a 
result of what appeared a mistaken judicial decision of a former 
Deputy Commissioner, Mr. Channing recommended the grant of the 
Government interest in the land to the heirs of the man, Jugal 
Kishor, whose claim had been denied by that decision ; the Govern- 
ment agrecd in the view taken, and sanctioned the grant in letler 
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No. 929 of 15th August 1877, from Secretary to Government to Scc- 
retary to Financial Commissioner. 

Other plots.—The Government also owns plots of land in 
Ffrozpur, Badshahpur, and six other villages. Secretary to Govern- 
ment’s letter No. 46 of 14th January 1879, directed that the plots at 
Firozpur should be leased annually, until required as rewards to 
deserving persons ; Secretary to Financial Commissioner’s letter 
No, 4943 of 14th July 1879, directed that Bddsbahpur land should 
also be leased out for short periods : the other plots, which are very 
petty, are eventually to be sold by public auction. (Secretary to 
Financial Commissioner’s letter No. 8363 of 22nd December 1879. 


The following figures show the occupier’s rates, charged for the 
use of water on the Agra canal. In addition te these an owners rate 
is levied, consisting of one-third of the occupier’s rates, and represent- 
ing the assessment of land revenue due to canal irrigation :— 


Per Acre irrigated. 


Class. Nature of Crop,. Per. 
Natural flow. Lift. 


_ 


A e e e P 
I, | Sugarcane, rice at sks 6108; 3 5 4 Year 
II. | To 0, opium, vegetables, 
orchard and waternats ibe 400; 200 Crop. 
IIT, |All radi crops, indigo, and cotton 3.00/18 0 Do. 
IV. |Allxhart/cropsnot specitied above 200; 10 0 Do. 


In the beginning of the year 1877 the condition of the district, 
as a whole, was unusually . prosperous. There had been no. serious 
drought for eight years and the harvests had been almost without 
exception up to or above the average for at least five years. The 
district had engaged for 35. years an assessment, which towards. the 
end of the term had, with the exception of a few tracts and scattered 
villages, become a light one owing to the rise in prices and develop- 
ment of resources, There had been no serions mortality of men or 
cattle for some years; and in population, extent of cultivation and 
irrigation, number of cattle ad amount of accumulated capital, the 
district was probably richer then than it had ever been before. But 
the rains of 1877 were very scanty in amount and very inopportune in 
their distribution ; the autumn crop of 1877 was a complete tailure and 
the following spring crop very poor. Four-fifths of the district pre- 
sented the appearance of a barren desert, and the usual growth of 
grassand fodder entirely failed. The suprly of fodder available was soon 
consumed, and even the dry thatch of deserted huts was pulled out, 
chopped up, and given to the cattle as fodder mixed with the leaves 
of trees as a last. resource for keeping them. alive. During the. cold 
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weather the cattle died rapidly and in great numbers, and heaps of . 


bones lying round nearly every village attested the great mortality. 
It was estimated that nearly a half of the 300,000 cattle in the 
district died of starvation in that one year, a loss to the pe 
equivalent to 15 lakhs of rupees or more than a year’s land revenue 
of the district. The scarcity caused by the failure of harvests hardly 
deepened into actual famine, althongh there were some deaths from 
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Chapter V, B. starvation, and a large portion of the population was greatly weakened 
Land and Lang by want; but it was followed in 1878 and 1819 by a dreadful epide- 
Revenue. mic of fever, and in those two years 103,000 pcrsons or more than a 
Subsequent revision Seventh of the total population died; the death-rate per thousand 
of the assessment of per annum was 68 in 1878, and 81 in 1879, and the abnormal morta- 
1877. lity of those two years was more than 60,000 persons. It was esti- 
mated that 95 per cent. of the populaton were effected by fever in 
1€79 ; and for the month of October in that year the death-rate for 
the whole district reached the terrible figure of 204 per thousand per 
annum. Several villages lost a fourth of their population. The 
autumn crop was an abundant one, but a great deal of the grain was 
destroyed before it could be got in; many proprietors offered half the 
crop for the labour of reaping it, and still failed to get labourers able 
to undertake the work. The villages in December 1879 were a picture 
of misery, the houses in ruins, and their inhabitants in the extremity of 
weakness and despair. The birth-rate in the three years following 
1877 was less than half the average, and the loss of population between 
1876 and 1881 due to excessive mortality, abnormal infecundity, and 
unusual emigration must have been at least 70,000 or over 10 per 
cent. of the population. The population which had increased from 
6,62,486 in 18535 to 689,034 in 1868, was found in 1881 to have fallen 
off to 641,848, a decrease of 7 percent. The severe drought of khar{f 
1877 was followed by three other poor harvests ; the crops of the next 
year were good, but could not be reaped owing to the epidemic of fever ; 
and the following five harvests were all decidediy below the average. 
The peasants thus lost in six years the equivalent of a year-and-a- 
half’s crops which may be valued at more than a million sterling. 
Owing to the loss of population and cattle about a lakh of acres or 
nearly 10 per cent. of the total cultivated area fell out of cultivation 
in those six years, and the standard of cultivation deteriorated greatly. 
Long-rooted plants and grass extended their hold over large areas of 
land and impaired its fertility. Numbers of wells were left unused 
owing to the want of cattle to work them; but irrigation from the 
Agra canal extended and to some extent compensated for the loss 
of well-irrigation ; The indebtedness of the peasants greatly increased, 
and during those six years nearly 3 per cent. of the cultivated area of 
the district changcd hands by sale, and mortgage increased from 5 to 
12 per cent. of the total cultivated area ; the amount of debt so secured 
on theland beingover 20 lakhaof rupeesor one-and-a-half-year’s revenue 
of the whole district. In 1883, large tracts of land formerly cultivated 
but then lying waste, villages half deserted and in ruins, and the 
ill-clad appearance of the surviving inhabitants bore witness to the 
impoverishment of the peasanty; and the condition of the district 
formed a marked contrast to the prosperity of six short years before. 


In the beginning of 1877 while the villages were still in the 
height of their prosperity, and there was no sign of the coming 
troubles, the new assessments which had been previousty sanctioned 
were announced throughout the district to come into force with the 
kharif instalment of 1877. The result of the revision of assessment 
was to raise the total revenue of the district (including assignments) 
from Rs. 11,03,339 to Rs. 12,78,113, an increase of 16 per cent. The 
very first seasun in which this enhanced assessment came into force 
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was the disastrous khartf of 1877, and thus the new settlement and 
the period of agricultural distress began together—a coincidence which 
is apt to lead to the conclusion that the increase of the land revenue 
demand was one of the chief causes of the distress. It was, however, 
really due to the unfavourable seasons ; and the increase of assessment, 
although it must have aggravated the evil, was one of the least im- 
portant of the causes that led to it. Fromtime to time relief was 
granted by suspension and remission; but on the whole the land- 
revenue was collected with great regularity and the total loss 
incurred by Government up to October 1882 was under two lakhs of 
rupees : the total remissions up to that date amounted to Rs, 1,60,000, 
and the balance was then less than Rs. 9,000 ; while advances for the 
purchase of bullocks and seed had been made to the extent of a lakh 
of rupees. In 1882 the hopes that had till then been entertained by 
Government that the return of good seasons would enable the district 
to recover from its depression were given up, and special measures 
of relief were sanctioned. Each villagein the district was inspected, 
and its condition compared with what it had been before the com- 
mencement of the distress. Reductions of assessment for the whole 
term of settlement were granted to nearly half the villages, bringing 
the total land revenue down from Rs. 12,78,113 to Rs. 12,27,424, a 
reduction of Rs. 50,689 or 4 per cent ; and in addition to this, tem- 
porary reductions for seven years were granted to 911 of the 1,264 
villages, the result being that the net revenue demand was reduced 
by Rs, 1,43,089 or 12 per cent. from Rs. 12,28,525 in 1882-83 to 
Res. 10,85,436 in 1883-84, or practically the same as it had been before 
the revision of the assessment in 1877. Remissions to the amount of 
Rs. 2,00,522 or one-sixth of a year’s demand were also granted, and 
advances to the amount of a lakh-and-a-half of rupees were made to 
the peasants for the purchase of plough-bullocks. The peobe were 
generally more than satisfied with the relief granted them, which was 
much more liberal than they had expected, and there was reason to 
hope that it would be sufficient to restore the district to something 
of its former prosperity, provided the harvests were not much below 
the average. But the autumn harvest of 1883 has again been poor 
and the district is still (January 1884) in a critical condition. 


The total results for the district are as follows :— 


The sanctioned Revenne-Roll for 1882-83 (Financial Com- 
missioner’s No. 1289, dated 6th February 1852) was— 12,28,525 


To this may be added :— 


Temporarily remitted on well leases ao 9,293 

Ala Lambardar’s allowances ed =: 7.772 

Zaildar’s allowances ete Si aie 12,527 

Remitted on gardens sis Sear ass 1,940 

Inama 22 Sais oe 730 
Jagir and Muaf asa a es Sis bs 17, 

Total former assessment «+ 12,78,113 

The reductions made for the term of Settlement leave the 

Rs. 


Total assessment oie we soe yet .. 12,27,42 
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Of which the following is the detail— 

Jagtr and Muaf we ae an Rs 17,040 

Inams cae 3 sae See a 730 

Remitted on gardens a see x5 1,933 


Zaildars’ allowances on soe ee 
Ala Lambardars allowances ay aay ses ae 7,437 


Temporarily remitted on well leases ae ve os 9,025 
Balance, which would be the Revenue-Roll to be 
sanctioned for ]883-S4, were no further temporary 

reductions granted or oa ' — 11,79,242 


The reductions granted for the term of Settlement thus reduce the. 
total assessment (including assignments) from Rs. 12,78,113 to. 
Ks. 12,27,424, a reduction ot Rs, 50,689 or 4 per cent., which leaves 
the total assessment still 11 per cent. above the amount of 
Rs. 11,03,339, at which it stood before the recent revision. The 
reduction granted in each éahsil is as follows :— 


Percentage by 


Reduc- ae ed which reduced 
Tahstl, tion per f eee ous| 288essment still 
cent. inant exceeds that of 
previous Settle- 
ment. 
Palwal 285,482 2,14,668 30 
Firozpur we | 2,38,503 2,038,759 8 
Nuh ... | 2,939,809 2,11,360 14 
Gurgdéon 217,482 1,96,514 7 
Rewari 2,736,827 2,72,038 : 
Total 


12,78,113 | 12,27,424 


Thus, were no temporary reductions granted, the Revenue-Roll for: 
1883-84 would be Rs. 11,79,242. The reductions pranted for seven 
years amount on this sum to Rs. 93,806 or 8 percent., and with the 

ermanent reductions, bring the actual Revenue-Roll down from 
Rs, 12,28,525 in 1882-83 to Rs. 10,85,636 in 1883-84, a reduction of 
Rs. 1,43,089 or 12 per cent., leaving the actual Revenue-Roll just below 
what it was in 1876-77, the last year before the new assessments came: 
into force, viz., Rs. 10,86,113. This total reduction of Rs. 1,438,089 is 
made up of reductions determined for each village individually. 
It is distributed as follows over the several tahstls :-— 


| 
| Increase or 
Reduced 
' Revenue. | oo - _' Revenue- | decrease per 
Tahstl. Roll tor R elie eee | Roll of cent. oeee 
1 1852-385. 1883-84 P * | 1876-77. |Revenne-Roll 
of 1876-77. 
_— | —— —— | — se 
Palwal 2,77,985 | 2,51,329 10 2,14,374 +17 
Firozpur 231,613 | 2,00,852 13 2,08,019 -3 
Nuh 2,538,634 | 2,11,473 17 2,10,035 +1 
Gurgaon w= -2,03,97 1,84,697 9 1,9) ,060 -2 
Rewait . ! 261,623 | 2,37, 085 9 2,62, 625 -9 
Total s- V2.8 529 | 10,85,436 12 10,86,113 0 


4 
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Thus while the reduced Revenue-Roll for 1883-84 is for the whole 
district much the same as it was in 1876-77, it shows an increase 
of 17 per cent. for tahsl Palwal, a large decrease of 9 per cent. 
for Rewd4ri, a small reduction for Gurgdéon and Firozpur and a 
small increase for Nuh. As compared with the Revenue-Roll for 
1882-83, the reduction is largest im the Meo tahsils of Nuh and 
Firozpur and much the same in the other three tahsils. Of the 1,264 
villages in the district reductions were granted for the term of Settle- 
ment to 573, and either for the term of Settlement or for seven years 
‘to 911, as follows :— 


NUMBER TO WHICH REDUCTION 


Total number of HAS BEEN GRANTED. 
Tak-t:, villages. For term of For at least 
Settlement, seven years. 
Palwal = 195 50 121 
Firozpur ce 244 145 205 
Nuh ays 289 205 249 
Gurgdéon sie 227 85 142 
Rewari Sis 309 88 194 
Total ... 1,264 573 911 


Permanent reductions have been granted all over the district, 
‘except in the tract in Palwal watered by the Agra Canal, in a tract 
about Gurgéon, and another about Rewfrf,; and they arc most 
numerous and largest in the Nuh Dahar ; and the same may be said of 
the reductions for at least seven years. 

On 31st March 1883, the arrears of the kharif instalment 
amounted to Rs. 2,55,636, besides unremitted arrears of former 
instalments amounting to Rs. 6,609. Mr. Wilson, who consulted with 
ee Deputy Commissioner, thus reports their proposals regarding these 

alances :— 

*‘ The remission of these balances is, in tke present state of the district, 
almost more important than the reduction of the assessment. We recom- 
mend the remission of Rs. 1,95,433 of the kherif instalment of 1882, and of 
Rs. 5,090 of the unremitted balances of former instalments, total remission 
of arrears Rs. 2,00,523, or one-sixth ofa year’s jama. The remaining 
unremitted arrears, Rs. 61,722, we thought should be realised without 
delay, and orders were issued to the tahsilddrs accordingly. All of this 
sum, except Rs. 3,602, had been realised by the 31st July. 

The details of the remissions for the different tahsils are as follows :-— 


REMISSIONS ALREADY SANC- 


TIONED. Now RECOMMENDED. 


| For 
om ast For rabi No. of former mad f 
1881, | 1882. [villages | instal- | “isso. 


No. of 
illazes. 


(Approxi- 
mately) 
166 


Palwal 


5, 87 .. | 24,142 
Firozpur 8 221 ,220 | 46,491 
Ndh ‘ 


Gurgion 
Rewari 
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ere to take effect from the khar{f instalment of 
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CHAPTER VI. 


TOWNS AND MUNICIPALITIES. 


At the census of 1881, all places possessing more than 5,000 in- 
habitants, all municipalities, and all head-quarters of districts and 


military posts were classed as towns. Under this rule the following 4¢ 


places were returned as the towns of the Gurgdon district. 


Town Males Feinales, 

. | Farrukhnagar ... 8,738 4,507 4,231 

Sohn4 ae 7,374 3,805 3,569 

Gurgéon (civ. stn). 3,990 2,278 1,712 

F frozpur . | Firozpur sas 6,378 3,553 8,345 

Nuh Nuh 9 2,209 

Palwal 
Rewari 


The distribution by religion of the population of these towns and 
the number of houses in each are shown in Table No. XLIII, while 
further iculars will be found in the Census Report in Table 
No. XIX and its Appendix, and in Table No. XX. The remainder of 
this chapter consists of a detailed description of each town, with a brief 
notice of its history, the increase and decrease of its population, its 
commerce, manufactures, municipal government, institutions, and 
public buildings; and statistics of births and deaths, trade and manu- 
factures, wherever figures are available. 

The municipal town of Farrukhnagar is situated in the midst of a 
sandy sterile tract to the north-west of the Gurgdon district, near 
the border of Rohtak, 14 miles from the terminus of a branch of the 
RéjpGtdéna-Ma4lwa State Railway, constructed for the export of salt, 
which is made in Jarge quantities by the evaporation of brine in several 
villages on the borders of the Najafgarh jhil, Latitude 28°25’ north, 
longitude 76°51’ 30” east. The population in 1881 was 8,738, having 
been decimated by a virulent epidemic fever in 1879. 

The town is octagonal in shape, and surrounded with a high 
wall with four gates, commenced by Dalel Khan, commonly known as 
Faujdér Khan, the Biloch founder of the town, and finished by the 
Jéis during their occupation. There are two broad bazars, runnin 
at right angles to one another, well paved and drained, and flanked 
with good shops. The other streets and courts are narrow and crook- 
ed. The new houses are all of mud and thatch, and the old ones of 
stone or brick, now ina state of complete dilapidation. The town 
bears altogether the appearance of general decay. The principal 

18 
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export is salt, and the imports, grain, sugar and other necessaries of 
life, which form the returntrade. The trade was once considerable, 
but since the extension of Railway communication has cheapened the 
superior salt made at Sdmbhar, it has been on the decline, and will 
ultimately aa ih altogether. The chief buildings are the Delhf 
Gate, built by Faujdiér Khan; the Shish Mah4l or Nawab’s palace, 
begun by him and finished by his son, in which are now located the 
municipal hall, rest-house, school, police station, and post office; a 
fine mosque erected in the time of Faujdér Khan; a large octagonal 
well (bdolé) with stone staircases made during the Jdts’ occupancy ; 
and a dispensary lately erected outside the town. The water of the 
wells is brackish, but the climate is healthy. The municipality was 
founded in 1864. The income from octroi for the last few years is 
shown in Table No. XLV, and in 1882-83 was Rs. 8,224, or Rs. 0-15-0 
per head of population. 
— The population as 
Persons. | Mulcs. |Females.| ascertained at the 

———| enumerations of 1868, 
Whole town f 8 ut pat an 1875, and 1881, is 

. ices (iia shown in the margin. 


Limits of 
Enumeration. 


Year of 
Census. 


{ ~~ 10,631 It is difficult to 
Municipal limits ( re ascertain the precise 
a limits within which the 


enumerations of 1868 and 1875 were taken. The figures for the 
population within municipal limits, according to the census of 1868, 
are taken from the published tables of the census of 1875; but it was 
noted at the time that their accuracy was in many cases doubtful. 
The decrease of population is owing to the terrible mortality from 
fever in 1878-79. 


The constitution of the population RY religion, and the number 
of occupied houses are shown in Table No. XLITI. Details of sex 
will be found in Table No. XX of the Census Report of 1881. The 
annual birth and death-rates per mille of population since 1868 are 
given below, the basis of calculation being in every case the figures 
of the most recent census :— 


Bratn Rares, DeaTH Rates. 
Years. Be a Se a i 
Persons. ales. | Females. | Persons. Males. | Females. 
1868 ae seh 28 28 27 
1869 ‘i oe 51 50 52 
1870 48 49 48 32 29 35 
1871 46 52 41 §2 57 48 
1872 40 20 20 49 50 48 
1873 36 mig | 15 49 47 50 
1874 3l 15 16 31 30 33 
| 1875 49 25 py 48 51 46 
1876 47 24 93 32 33 31 
1877 43 23 19 35 39 31 
1878 37 19 18 62 68 56 
1879 40 20 19 201 190 213 
1880 22 10 11 35 31 
1881 47 24 22 42 42 42 
Average 40 56 55 
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The actual number of births and deaths registered during the 
last five years is shown in Table No. XLIV. 


A colony of Biloches, now settled in the neighbourhood, are said 
to have come from their home beyond the Indus in the time of the 
Ghori dynasty, but the particuldrs and reason of their migration are 
lost in obscurity. They rf pape the village of Khurrampur several 
centuries ago, and one of the zamindérs of this village, Dalel Khan, 
having attracted the notice of the Emperor Farrukhsiar by his zeal 
and ability, was made Governor of the district with the title of 
Faujdér Khan, by which name he is generally known. He farmed 
the H&nsi-Hisér tract for 14 crors of rupees, and acquired extensive 
proprietary rights. In 17138 A.D. this Faujdér Khan obtained a 
grant of land, and laid the foundation of a fort and city, which he 
called Farrukhnagar, after the name of his master. He built the 
Delhi Gate, and began the walls, and induced colonists from the 
surrounding villages to come and settle in histown. He ruled for 
30 years, and was succeeded by his son, Kdm Khan,* who after 
14 years’ rule was succeeded by his son Mase Khan. In 1757 
Mise Khan was defeated and taken prisoner by the Jats of Bhartpur 
under Sfraj Mal, who ruled the place for 12 years. After Siraj Mal’s 
death, Mise Khan escaped ; aad having collected a force at Bahddar- 
erie expelled the Jats, and assumed the Government, but was himself 

illed in battle at Rohtak in 1785. His grandson, Muzaffar Khan, 
followed him and ruled for 25 years, and was confirmed in his posses- 
sions and dignities by Lord Lake, when the British supremacy began, 
and the family reigned till 1857+ when Ahmad Ali Khén was 
hanged for participation in the rebellion; and Farrukhnagar, with one 
other village, was given 1n jdg/r at a fixed quit rent to Captain Tafazzul 
Husain ag a reward for good service in Central India, and is still 
held by his son, Sardjuddin Haidar, who holds the rank of Honorary 
Magistrate, but has become heavily involved in debt. 


Sohn4 is a thriving town, prettily situated in a well-wooded 
country, close under the hills, on the main road from Gurgdéon to 
Alwar, 15 miles from the former place. Latitude 28°14” north; 
longitude 77°7’ east. The population in 1881 was 7,347. It isa 
thriving little town with a considerable local trade, and was constituted 
a Municipality in 1879. The income from octroi for the last few years 
is shown in Table No. XLV, and in 1882-83 was Rs. 4,515, or Re. 0-9-9 

er head of population. The streets are mostly narrow and tortuous, 
but icturesque and well paved with flag-stones. An old ruined mosque 
has been converted into a rest-house, and is prettily situated and 
surrounded with trees. The other public buildings are the school, 
dispensary, municipal office, police station, and post office. In the 
rainy season a large lake is formed above the town by a dam, which 
holds back the water of a hill stream, constructed for irrigation 
purposes. A large fort on the brow of the hill, overhanging the town, 
was constructed by the Jats of Bhartpur, who took possession of the 
town after Bahddar Singh of Ghasera was defeated and killed by 
Suraj Mal. It was still unfinished when the British occupation began, 


* Or, query, Mustafa Khan. 
t As follows :—Ydakub Ali Khan 10 years, Ahmad Ali Khén 37 years. 
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and is now in ruins. The town is said to derive its name from the 
gold-dust which was anciently, and is still in smaller quantities, found 
after heavy rain in the beds of the neighbouring torrents. There is 
also a formation of plumbago in the hill behind the town, but not 
sufficiently pure to have any commercial value. The er manufacture 
carried on is that of glass bangles, which are produ here in great 
variety. 

The town is of considerable antiquity, and has been occupied in 
succession by three different races, the Kambohs, Khanzddahs,* and 
R&jputs, traces of whom still exist in the extensive ruins by which the 
town is surrounded. The Kamboh settlement lay to the west of the 

resent town, and the site is still marked by extensive ruins, and 
by two fine tombs, now called the Black and Red Domes, from the 
colour of the material. Tradition attributes their expulsion to the 
Nawab Kutab Khan, Kh&nzfdah, who came with an army from Indor 
near Nah, and slaughtered the Kambohs, about 1570 a. p. They 
built a town further to the east, but in their turn were expelled in 
1620 a. D. by the Sisodia (Raghdbansi) Réjpats of Jdlandhar, who 
migrated in obedience to a warning voice of their patron saint, who 
appeared ina dream and indicated Sohn& as the place where he 
wished them tc settle. They first settled at Punchgarh, two miles 
to the north, but after a great victory over the Khdnz&dabs their 
Raja, Séwan Singh, founded the present town. Towards the end 
of last century the Jdts of Bhartpur took possession when Séraj 
Mal killed Rao Bahddur Singh of Ghasera, and retained it for one 
hag alter the British occupation in 1803, when it was given in jagfr 

y Sir David Ochterlony to Faizulla Beg Kh&n, and then in farm to 
R&o Tej Singh of Rewari, who held it till 1808-9. In 1857 the old 
fort was garrisoned by the Rajpit inhabitants, and held against some 
thousands of Meo free-booters. 

In the centre of the town is anancient mosque built of sand-stone 
and adorned with very chaste devices in stone and stucco, called after 
its founder Najmul Hand ;date AH. 922 (A.D. 1561). The mosque 
of the hot spring is also very ancient, but of no architectural merit. 
Its date is unknown; it was repaired by Rustam Kh&n Pathdn, a.H. 
1188. Sohné is especially remarkable for its hot spring, situated in the 
townand close to the hill, which there forms an almost perpendicular wall 
of rock.} The water is strongly impregnated with sulphurous acid, 
which, however, evaporates very rapidly. The temperature varies 
from 115° to 125° Fahr, The spring is covered with a domed 
building and surrounded by large cisterns and rest-houses, built from 
time to time by the princes of Gualior and Bhartpur. The cisterns 
are crowded with bathers all day long and with women during the 
night, as the waters are considered a cure for various diseases, and 
bathing to be generally healthful. It is admittedly of great value in 
cases of rheumatism and gout and for skin diseases. A few years 
ago some companies of native troops suffering from Delhf boils were 
brought to Sohn4, and used the hot baths with very good effect. 


® For the origin of the Khanzddahs see page 53. 

+ Another tradition states that the original Rajput holders were Bargujar Réjpute, 
and not the ancestors of the present Sisodia owners who came from Jalandhar. 

+ Described in Chapter I, (pages 14-16). 
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The springs would be much resorted to if their value and curative 
properties were more generally known. The following story of the 
discovery of the spring was told by the representative of the oldest 
' Réjpat family. A fagér named Rakishu, who dwelt on a rocky plain 
at 1 base of the hills, hollowed out a small basin to hold water. 
One day a Banjara trader, Chattar Bhoj, arrived with 100,000 laden 
bullocks weary and thirsty, besought the fagir to give his cattle 
drink, and promised him a great reward in return. The faqir bade 
him drink and by the blessing of God man and beast would be 
satisfied. The 100,000 cattle drank, and the water did not fail until 
the thirst of all had been quenched. Chattar Bhoj sold his merchan- 
dize, and presented the whole profit of the expedition to the fagfr, 
who determined to devote the money to the construction of an 
enormous tank ; but no sooner had the first piece of rock been removed 
than hot water began to well up, and has flowed without intermission 
ever since. The stream has never been known to fail even in the 
driest weather. The oldest of the present cisterns is attributed to the 
Jfaqir's time, 263 years ago. 
a see he The population, as ascer- 
Year of Census.| Persons. | Males. |Femules.| tained at the enumerations of 
; 1868 and 1881, is shown in the 
margin. The constitution of the 
population by religion, and the 
number of occupied houses are 
shown in Table No. XLIII. Details of sex will be found in Table 
No. XX of the Census Report of 1881. 


The station of Gurgdon, the administrative head-quarters of the 
district, consists of the public offices, the dwellings of European 
residents, the sadar bazdr, and the settlement of Jacombpura, which 
was laid out by a former Deputy Commissioner, Mr. Jacomb, in 1861, 
for the accommodation of Government servants. It lies in latitude 
28°27'-30" north, longitude 77°4’ east. The population in 1881 was 
3,990. It is 24 miles from the Gurgdon Road Station of the Réjpataéna- 
MA4lwa Railway, 20 miles from Delhf, and is connected therewith by 
a metalled road shaded by fine avenues of jaman trees. The place 
was first occupied by some troops of cavalry, who were posted to watch 
the army of the Begam Samra of Sirdhana, whose principal canton- 
ment was at the village of Jhdrsa, a mile to the south-east ; and the 
civil offices were removed there from Bhardwas in 1821, when the 
British frontier was advanced by the acquisition of the Ajmere 
territory. 

The centre of the station is occupied by a well-designed public 
ila and the roads of the settlement as well as the approaches 

m Dehli, Sohn4, and Rewé4ri are adorned with good avenues of sissu 
and nim trees which are now an ornament to thecountry. The princi- 
pal public buildings are the district offices, police office, jail, church, 
dispensary, sessions house, dak bungalow, school, patwarts’ school, post 
office, tahstl, and two sarais. Gurgdon is well-konwn for the excellence 
of its spring-water and the salubrity of its climate, and is on these 
accounts resorted to as a sanitarium for invalids. The sadar bazdr is 
a street of good brick-built shops, and a trade in grain 1s springing up, 
but is not yet well established. There isno Municipal Committee. 
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The village of Gurgéon-Mas4ni, situated about a mile away, is worth 
of mention only as the site of a temple of S{tla, the goddess of small- 
pox, which is held in great repute throughout this part of the country, 
and is visited by pilgrims from the Panjdb, N. W. P., and Oudh to 
the number of fifty or sixty thousand annually. The offerings, 
which amount often to Rs. 20,000, were formerly appropriated by the 
Begam Samrd, but now are a perquisite of the proprietary body of 
Gurgéon village. Pilgrims visit the shrine on Mondays throughout 
the year, but the largest gatherings, amountings, ometimes to 20,000 
In one day occur on the four 
Year of Census.| Persons.| Males. [Fess Monday s in Chet (March and 
April). The population, -as 
ascertained at the enumerations 
of 1868 and 1881, is shown in the 


margin. 

It is difficult to ascertain the precise limits within which the 
7 7 enumeration of 1868 was taken; 
but the details in the margin, which 
give the population of suburbs, 
throw some light on the matter. 
The constitution of the population 
by religion, and the number of 
occupied houses, are shown in Table 
No. XLITI. Details of sex will be found in Table No. XX of the 
Census Report of 1881. 

FYfrozpur is commonly known as Firozpur-Jhirka (jhir, a spring), 
from a small perennial stream which issues from a number of tissures 
in the rocks bordering the road through a passin the Mewét hills 
which leads from }frozpur vid Tajira to Rewarf. It is spoken of in 
the old histories as jhdr or jhir. It is the head-quarters of the 
southern tahsil of the Gurgdéon district, is situated in a fertile valley 
watered by the Landoha stream between two ranges of hills five miles 
apart, on the main road from Gurgdon to Alwar, 48 miles south of 
the former and 25 north of the latter. It lies in latitude 27°46'30” 
north ; longitude 76°59'30" east. The population in 1881, including 
the suburbs of Dhand Kalén and Khurd, was 8,235. The municipality 
was formed in 1864. The income from octroi for the last few years is 
shown in Table No. XLV, andin 1882-83 was Rs. 6,223, or Re. 0-12-1 

r head of population. It had formerly, and has still, a brisk trade 
in cotton, which is collected here from the Ffrozpur valley, and the 
adjacent parts of Alwar and Bhartpur, and exported by road to 
Mathra and Hatras, and all parts of Oudh ; but the opening of the 
two branches of the Réjpitdna-Mdlwa State Railway to Delhi and 
Agré has diverted much of the trade to Alwar and other stations on 
the Railway, and the trade of this place appears to be doomed. There 
is also a considerable export of grain and import of raw sugar. 

The town is said to have been founded by the Emperor Firoz 
Shéh as a military post for overawing the neighbouring tribes, and 
the remains of the old town catled Dhand still exist, to the north of 
the present site, with many ruined tombs and shrines, while the 
descendants of the camp-followers are still to be found among the 
inhabitants. The oldest part of the present town is rectangular in 
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shape and surrounded by a high wall, but one-half of the place now 
lies outside towards the east. The main bazdrs, running at right 
angles to one another, are unusually good for a small town, broad, 
well-drained, neatly paved with flags, and ornamented with trees. 
The tahsfl is located in old native buildings, and a pretty mosque 
built by Ahmad Bakhsh Khan, a modern Sardogi temple, a town- 
hall, school, and rest-house, form the principal public buildings. 


Iron is found in the adjacent hills, and remains still exist of smel- 
ting furnaces used in the time of Ahmad Bakhsh Khén, but when the 
hills were denuded of timber, the cost of fuel rendered the industry 
unremunerative. 

At the time of the Marahtds’ supremacy, Firozpur belonged to 
Mr. John Baptist. In 1803 Lord Lake found Ahmad Bakhsh Khén 
in possession, and confirmed him in the jégir. His son, Shams-ud-din, 
was hanged in 1836, for compassing the murder of Mr. W. Fraser, 
Commissioner of Delhi, and Ffrozpur has since been under direct 
British rule. A pictureeque gorge in the hills, two miles distant, 
through which runs the road to Tijdéra, is mentioned in Babar’s 
Autobiography as a beautiful spot, and still maintains its reputation. 
In it is the “Temple of the Spring, ” which is visited annually by thou- 
nies tel Gaeta ta oe of Hindus. 

Limits of enumeration. | Yee! | Persons.| Males. | Females. e ulation, as 

oene sscertained at the 

enumerations of 

1868, 1875, and 

1881, is shown 
in the margin. 


1868 0,156 
Whole town ae ats { 6,878 


Municipal limits... a | 1875 | 10530 i. | 
1881 8,235 ae i" 
It is difficult to ascertain the precise limits within which the 
enumerations of 1868 and 1875 
were taken ; but the details in the 
margin, which give the population 
of surburbs, throw some light on 
{9878 the matter. The figures for the 
9.156 |< 767, population within municipal limits, 
according to the census of 1868, 
are taken from the published tables 
of the census of 1875 ; but it was noted at the time that their accuracy 
was in many cases doubtful. The constitution of the population by 
religion, and the number of occupied houses are shown in Table 
No. XLIIT. Details of sex will be found in Table No. XX of the Census 
Report of 1881. The annual birth and death-rates per mille of popula- 
tion since 1868 are given on the top of the next page, the basis of 
calculation being in every case the figures of the most recent census. 

The actual number of births and deaths registered during the 
last five years is shown in Table No. XLIV. 

Nah is a small town, and the head-quarters of the tahstl of the 
same name situated in latitude 28°7’ north, and longitude 77°2’ east, 
26 miles south of Gurgdon on the road to Alwar. The population in 
1881 was 4,219. Until the time of R&éo Bahddur Singh of Ghasera, 
, noticed in Chapter II (pages 20, 21), it was a place of no importance ; 
and it was chiefly the trade in the sak manufactured in neighbouring 
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Death-r ates 


Persons. | Males. |remales. Persons. | Males. |Females. 


57 55 59 
30 30 30 
36 36 36 
50 46 55 
37 34 40 
34 33 36 
63 58 69 
33 33 34 
42 39 

lll 105 119 

ill 103 121 
30 33 28 
42 42 2 
52 50 53 


° 


villages which ever raised it above the rank of an ordinary agricultural 
village, and since the manufacture was stopped by the development of 
the S&mbhar Lake source of production, and the extension of Railways, 
the town has declined rapidly. There is a good market place where 

rain is collected and stored, but the streets are narrow and straggling, 
and the dwelling-houses mostly mud hovels. The Municipal Act was 
extended in 1879, and the income from octroi which is shown for the 
last few years in Table No. XLV in 1882-83 amounted to Rs. 2,252. 
The committee consists of eight members appointed by Government 
on the nomination of the district officer, but in consequence of the 
collapse of the salt trade, and general decline of the town, the munici- 
pality is likely to be abolished. 

The public buildings are a tahsil, school, rest-house, dispensary, 
and post office. To the west of the town is a fine masonry tank of red 
sand-stone, with a chatri adorned with beautiful floral designs in alto- 
relievo, built some fifty years ago by a resident merchant. The water 
of all wells in the neighbourhood is extremely brackish, and the place 
ig rendered feverish and unhealthy by the great volume of water which 
stagnates on the low country to the north during the rainy season. 
The town will now probably dwindle down into a small vil- 
lage, such as it was before the 
Year of Census.| Persons.| Males. |Females.| time of Bahadur Singh of Ghasera. 
The population, as ascertained at 
ae sian be eavaes ene enumerations of 1868 and 
1881 2209 | 2010 | 1881, is shown in the margin. 


EEE ee 


The constitution of the population by religion, and the number 
of occupied houses are shown in Table No. XLIII. Details of sex 
will be found in Table No. XX of the Census Report of 1881. 

The town of Palwal, the second largest in the Gurgéon district, 
is situated in the plain country stretching from the Mewat hills to 
the Jamné on the trunk road trom Delhi to Mathra, 38 miles from 
the former place and 30 south-east of Gurgaon. The population in 
1875 was 13,500, but had fallen to 10,630 when the census of 1881 
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was taken, 3,500 people having been carried off by an epidemic fever 
which raged in 1878 and 1879. Its origin is lost in antiquity, and 
Hind& Pandits identify it with the Apelava of the Mahdbhirata, 
part of the Pandawa kingdom of Indraprastha, and tradition associates 
with the same period the high mound of the old site of Aharw&n, a 
village a few miles to the south-west. It is said to have lain in a 
state of decay for a long period, and then to have been restored by 
Vicramaditya some 1,900 years ago. The oldest part covers a high 
mound, formed by the accumulated débiis of many centuries ; but of 
late years habitations and streets have taken up part of the plain 
below. Bricks of unusual dimensions are often dug out; aad: in 
excavating a well a few years ago, remains of walls and houses were 
tound fifty feet below the surface. During Mughal times it was 
without a history ; but on the downfall of the empire, it was given 
with the surrounding terntory in jagix to General Duboigne, and 
after the conquest by Lord Lake, to Murtaza Khan of Delhi for a few 
vears, after which it came under direct British rule. 

The bazdr forms a mart for the agricultural produce of the 
surrounding country, but there are no manufactures, and otherwise 
the town has no commercial importance. The grain market occupies 
a large square with facilities for storing and exposing grain, and the 
principal streets are well-paved with stone flags, or brick, and drained. 
The mosque of Ikrémwali, in the AKdnungo quarter, dates from the 
varliest Muhammadan time. It has a flat roof supported by square 
carved pillars and stone architraves of the style usually found in 
mosques built of material taken from Hindu temples. A large sarai, 
in the middle of the town, bears traces of former importance, and on 
the Mathra road is an elegant domed tomb of red sand-stone said to 
have been built by a fair, who levied an impost of one slab on every 
cart-load of stone which passed from Agr& to Delhi for the building 
of Salimgarh. Palwal is the seat of a tahsil and police station, 
and has a_ district rest-house, public school, and_ post office. 
The municipality was constituted in 1864, and in 1882-83 the octroi 
which is shown for the last few years in Table No. XLV yielded an 
income of Rs. 7,095. The Committee numbers eight members 
appointed by Government on the nomination of the Deputy Commis- 

sioner. The 


Year of population, as 

Limite of Enumeration. Persons. Males. Fema) Fi 
pcaae Census. * | ascertained at 
1868 12,729 6,616 6,113 the enumera- 
gi Nie ae 1875, and 

unicipa ° 

1881,isshown 
inthe margin. 


It is difficult to ascertain the precise limits within which the 
—————  enumerations of 1868 and 
Population. 1875 were taken; but the 
details in the margin, which 
give the papelation of 
suburbs, throw some light 
on the matter. The figures 
for the population within 
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municipal limits, according to the census of 1868, are taken 


from the published tables of the census of 1875; but it was 
noted at ‘he time that their accuracy was in many cases doubtful. 


The constitution of the population by religion, and the number of 
occupied houses are shown in Table No. XLIII. Details of sex 
will be found in Table No. XX ofthe Census Report of 1881. The 
annual birth and death rates per mille of population since 1868 are 
given below, the basis of calculation being in every case the figures 
of the most recent census. 


The actual number of births and deaths registered during the last 
five years is shown in Table No. XLIV. . 
Hodal is a small town on the trunk road from Delhf to Mathra, 
near the southern border of the district, 54 miles from Delhi, 36 from 
Matbra, and 45 south-east of Gurgdon. The population in 1881 was 
6,453. It was brought under the Municipal Act in July 1879, and 
the income from octroi, which is shown for the last few years in Table 
No. XLV, in 1882-83 was Rs. 2,397, or Re. 0-5-11 per head of 
population. It has no manufactures, and is simply acentre for country 
produce. Under the Marahtds it formed part of General Duboigne's 
jag{r, and after their conquest, in 1803, was given injdgir to Muha - 
mad Khén Afrid4, on whose death, in 1813, it came under direct 
British rule. The oldest part of the town is on a hill formed by the 
débris of still older habitations. The two principal bazdrs have lately 
been paved and drained. 
traj Mal of Bhartpur was connected by marriage with the Jats 
of Hodal, and in his time several large and magnificent houses were 
erected ; but the buildings are now all in ruins, and inhabited only b 
colonies of monkeys, except a beautiful square tank surrounded on all 
sides with staircases of stone, and some kiosks and temples on the 
bank. A fine old saraz, a bdolt, and a masonry tank of older date, 
are in ruins. The town has a police station, district rest-house, school 
and post office, and the horse-breeding department keeps stallion 
horses and donkeys there. About half-a-mile from the town is a tank 
and copse called Pando Ban, with the shrine of Rédha Kishan, held in 
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great repute by the Hindas of the neighbouring districts, and visited b 
crowds of pilgrims, but the build- 
ings are of the meanest description. 
The population, as ascertained at 
the enumeraions of 1868 and 1881, 
is shown in the margin. 

The constitution of the population by religion, and the number of 
occupied houses are shown in Table No. XLII. Details of sex will 
be found in Table No. XX of the Census Report of 1881. 

The town of Rewaérf is situated in north latitude 28° 12’ and 
east longitude 76° 40’ on the Réjpiténa-Malwa Railway, 51 miles 
from Delhf and 34 from Gurg4on, and, according to the census of 
1881, contains a population of 23,973 souls. It lies low, and in 1873 
was partially inundated by an overflow of the Sahibi nadi, whose 
ordinary course is seven miles from the town ; but it is well drained 
and secure from all but very unusual floods. The land to the west is 
well cultivated and irrigated, but to the north and east there is much 
waste ground covered with forest trees. The neighbourhood is 
generally well-wooded, the prevailing trees being fardsh (tamarie 
Indica). The town is surrounded with a mud-wall, and the thorough- 
fares are for the most part narrow and crooked alleys and courts, but 
the town is traversed from east to west by a very broad and handsome 
street of shops constructed under the superintendence of the district 
officer in 1864, and from north to south by several good roads, 
terminating on each side with a fine gateway, the best of which are 
on the exits to Jaipur, Kanaud, Jhajjar, Delhi, and Téorti. The 
houses and shops along the main streets are all of stone or brick, and 
many of them large, substantial, and of some architectural pretensions; 
but outside these, though within the town wall, are several wards 
composed entirely of mud hovels. The chief streets and roads are 
well paved, lighted, and flanked with good surface drains, and the 
conservancy and sanitary arrangements are improving, though they 
are still defective, so far as the bye-streets, courts, and private 
enclosures are concerned. Improvements are rapidly carried on out 
of the surplus municipal income, which is devoted to the extension of 
paving and the drainage system, and to sanitary works. The water- 
supply is obtained entirely from wells, which are so brackish that 
only those sunk near a tank, or in 8 drainage hollow, can be used for 
drinking purposes. The town is begirt by a circular drive, well 
metalled and shaded with an avenue of trees, and close to this, on the 
south-west side, is a hondsome tank built by R&o Tej Singh, surrounded 
by temples, bathing places for men and women, and staircases of 
stone. The sides of the tank are shaded with some fine old pfpal 
trees, and adjoining it a large garden has lately been laid out for the 
recreation of the public, and adds considerably to the beauty of the 
neighbourhood. Another picturesque tank, with handsome mausolea 
round it, is situated on the same road near the Railway Station, and 
there are several pretty chatris (mausolea for Hindds) in the vicinity 
of the town. The houses now in course of erection to the west of the 
station for the use of the numerous subordinate staff of the Railway 
Department will soon form an important suburb. The saltness of the 
water is, however, a great drawback. Most of the European officers 
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et their supplies of drinking-water by train from Bawal, nine miles 
Excepting the public offices and institutions, which will be notiecd 
further on, the only buildings of any note are two Sardogi temples, 
one outside the town, and the other in its centre ; the latter a 
structure of some taste with a high tower, which is conspicuous from 
all the surrounding country, and an old Muhammadan shrine of Saivad 
Ibrahim Sahib, Barah Hazari, which dates from the time of Mahmud 
of Ghazni, when Ibrahim, after subduing R4j& Dand Pal, who 
Ce a strong fort at Khol, 13 miles west of Rewari, established 
imself here and held his position for some time as a daring Muham- 
madan leader, but was finally defeated and slain in an engagement 
with Réjé Anang Pél. The shrine is supported by an assignment of 
the revenue of a small village. There is also a very fine tank, con- 
structed by Raja Tej Singh of the Ahfr family. At Bharawas, a 
village four miles south-west of Rewdrf, a cantonment was established 
in 1808, after the treaty of Anjangaon, and formed a frontier post 
until 1816, when, after Lord Lake’s wars, and the cession of the 
Ajmere territory, it was removed to Nasirdbad, and tbe civil offices 
were transferred to Gurgdon. The only traces now remaining are 
three small cemeteries and the powder magazine. 


The town of RewéArf is of great antiquity. The original site lies 
some distance to the east of the present town, and is still called 
Budhi or “ Bur RewArf.” Tradition assigns its original founda- 
tion to Rajé Karm Pal, son of Chattar S4l, and nephew of the 
celebrated Prithi Rj, and the present town is said to have been built 
about the year 1000 a.p., by Rajé Reo or Rawat, who called it after his 
daughter Rewdti. In Mughal times, although Rewarf was the head- 
quarters of a Saridr or district of the empire, its Rajds appear to have 
enjoved a large measure of independence, paying tribute at a fixed 
rate to the emperors, and coining their own money. They built the 
fort of Gokalearh, two miles from Rewar{, some of the bastions of 
which still remain as indications of the former strength and size 
of the place, and which gave its namo to the coinage known as 
Gokal sicca that was still in circulation at Farrukhnagar in the 
time of the Mutiny, passing for 13 or 14 annas of our money. In 
the time of Aurangzeb, Nand Ram, an Ahfr of the neighbouring 
village of Bolni, was made Governor of Rewérf, and his son, 
Réo Bal Kishn, fought for the Emperor against Nddir Shah, and 
was killed in battle at Karn4l in 1739. Another son, Réo Gijar Mal, 
coverned Rewari for some time and built several forts in the territo 
Gajar Mal’s grandson fell fighting against the Marahtis, and after his 
deuth the territory was seized by Zaukhi Bakkal of Rewari, who in his 
turn was attacked and put to death by Tej Singh, a scion of a branch 
of Gujar Mal’s family that had settled at Mirpur, and ancestor of the 
Ahir family, which still holds a prominent position in the parganah. 
R4o Te} Singh established his power ostensibly in behalf of Gujar 
Mal family; but in treating with the Marahtds, and later on with 
the British, he sacrificed their interests in order to secure his own, and 
managed to get 58 villages granted by Lord Lake on istamrert tenure. 
After the cession of the Delhi territory in 1803, Rewari was made over 
to Suraj Mal, chief of Bhartpur ; but three years later, in consequence 
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of his disaffection, was resumed and given in farm to Tej Singh, whose 
descendants held this position until the Mutiny, but became greatly 
impoverished by family quarrels, litigation, and extravagance. In 
1857, Rao Tula Rim, grandson of Tej Singh, represented the family ; 
and he, as soon as the troubles began, assumed the Government of 
Rewé&ri, collected revenue, cast guns, and raised a force with which 
he kept the turbulent Meos of the neighbourhood in check, and 
watched the progress of events without casting iu his lot heartily with 
the British, or with the rebels. Finally, when a British force 
advanced from Delhi, he and his cousin, General Gopdl Deo, fled 
on receiving a summons to the camp, and both died as fugitives. 
The state was of course confiscated, and the present representatives 
of the family are in a condition of poverty, though four of them hold 
the position of zailddr, and one, Réo Lal Singh, ranks as an Honorary 
Magistrate of Rewarf. The biswadari of the town was presented to 
Rampat Sardogi, a wealthy banker, who remained loyal during the 
troublous times, and is still held by his adopted son, Khushwakt Rai, 
though the commercial house has failed, and much of the property is 


mortgaged. 

The municipality of Rewdrfis of the 3rd class, and was first 
constituted in 1864. The Committee consists of the Deputy Commis- 
sioner as President, the Assistant Commissioner in charge of the tahsil 
and the talst/ddr as ex-officio members, and 12 others, nominated by 
the Deputy Commissioner, and selected so that all classes of the 
population may be fairly represented. Table No. XLV shows the 
income of the municipality for the last few years, With the exception 
ofa few insignificant items of miscellaneous income, the revenue is 
entirely derived from an octroi tax levied at rates varying from Re. 1 
to Rs. 2 per cent. ad valorem on most articles brought into the town 
for consumption. In order to avoid taxing through-trade, the tax is 
refunded upon all exports of sugar and grain, the staple articles of 
commerce in this town. The brass and pewter vessels of Rewdri are 
celebrated throughout the country, and with fine turbans form the 
principal manufacture of the town, which formerly was a depot for 
supplying a great part of Raéjpaitina, Since the opening of through 
communication by rail, Rewari no longer forms a regular halting-place 
between Delhf and the native states, and the demand for its brassware 
has somewhat fallen off; but, on the other hand, an enormous trade 
in grain has from the same cause sprung up with distant parts of 
Inde Situated as the town is, most favourably at the junction 
of the R&jpatana-Mdlwa and Frozpur Railways, it cannot fail to 
increase steadily in commercial importance, as it has done since the 
rise of British rule, when traders from the neighbouring states, 
appreciating the security afforded them began to take refuge there, 
and, by their wealth and industry, to attract trade. Sugar is 
brought from Rohtak, the Do&b, and parts of Oudh, and exported 
westwards ; while wheat, barley and gram are collected from all the 
neighbouring country, and exported to Calcutta, Bombay and Gujrat, 
and much barley is purchased for the breweries of Masuri and Naini Tal. 
Tron is imported in large quantities from Alwar for use in the manu- 
factures of the town, and for export; and with salt, forms the return 
trade to the North-Western Provinces, There arc scveral banking 
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Chapter VI. and commercial firms of considerable importance, whose dealings 


Towns and extend to Bombay, Calcutta, the Central Provinces and the north 
Municipalities. and west Panjéb. Further information regarding the manufactures 


of the town will be 
Taxation, trade, &c._ — | 7 : 
axation, , Sener ea ar found in the Trade 
Raserstion Casas Persons. Bales. emales. Re fa 

Population and vital —_——$— | $$ | ——_—_ ———_— Th lati 
statistics, ( 1868 24,502 12,951 12,252 @ population, 
Whole town .. 1) 18s1 235,972 | 11,824 12,148 as ascertained at 
wae lmao fe *|:«C«étee:=s enumeerations 
Municipal limits. { 1875 23,100 | se of 1868, 1875, and 


1881, is shown 
in the margin. 

It is difficult to ascertain the precise limits within which the 
enumerations of 1868 and 1875 


Paneraney: were taken; but the details in the 
owning eabuen: ; margin, which give the population 
1868. 1$S1. 
. of suburbs, throw some light on 
Se ; o3.or0| the matter. The figures for the 
Hazariwas ; Daulatpur 24,503 f 


4°3/ population within municipal limits, 
according to the census of 1868, 
are taken from the published tables of the census of 1875; but it 
was noted at the time that their accuracy wasin many cases doubtful. 
It would appear, from information supplied by the Deputy Commis- 
sioner, that in 1868 the suburbs of Hazfriwds and Daulatpur, were 
included in the enumeration, but were excluded in 1875 and 1881. 
The constitution of the population by religion, and the number of 
occupied houses are shown in Table No. II. Details of sex will 
be found in Table No. XX of the Census Report of 1881. The 
aunual birth and death-rates per mille of population since 1868 are 
given below, the basis ef calculation being in every case the figures 
of the most recent census— 


Brrru-RatTes, DEATH-RATES, 


Persons. | Males. ane 


bos 17 19 

i §2 42 

62 63 60 39 40 

49 52 47 45 44 

46 24 22 50 49 

44 23 21 58 68 

49 25 24 33 34 

48 24 24 55 56 

51 26 25 32 32 

48 25 23 36 33 

bes 34 is 16 67 71 

1879 ave 34 17 17 77 86 
1880 és 32 17 if 29 24 
1881 ae 48 25 23 29 28 
Average... 44 22 21 54 47 


The actual number of births and deaths registered during the 
last five ycars is shown in Table No. XLIV, 
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Gurgaon District. | 
Table No. II, showing DEVELOPMENT. 


1 2 3 4 6 6 | 7 


i a Oe 
Drralus. 1853-54. 1858-59. 1863-64. 1888-69. 1873-74. 1878-79. 
Population i sa ais Tr 689,034 ws 641,848 
Cultivated acres ae ie es = O08, 747 967,440 993,512 
Irrigated acres as ee oy “a 116,231 138,035 161,067 
Ditto (from Government works) .. i = - 1,141 2,573 88,492 
Aeneseed Land Revenue, rupees ” 10,968,818 | 11,029,388 | 12,87,385 
Revenue from land, rupees | oe 10,981,223 10, 79,006 12,49,148 
Grose reverrue, rupees | 11,25, 292 11,97,493 14,42,482 
Number of kine ue % a wi 218,793 252,929 157,740. 
vi sheep and goata tg es es oe 52,175 74,906 36,486 
» camels ox fs ay is T8 866 464 
Miles of mctalled roada Pe oa rm va si sD 43 
i unmetalled roads me “se ns i , 678 741 
»  Rallways | 48 48 
Police ataff Po Kye | 588 598 406 
Prisoners convicted ’ 1,146 1,428 1,398 8,195 
Civil suite, —nuamber eh <a 2,521 1,388 1,001 3,068 2,786 
4 —Vvaluc in rupees “ = 2,00, 796 1,23,941 i1,32,381 2,39,536 2,165,025 
Munictpalities, --number 4 4 
+. —income in nepees si 62,530 | 69,418 63,764 
Dispensaries,—number of “ a os ee 4 € 6 
0 —patients ee oe ee oe 14,047 36,096 34,724 
8Schoole,—number of ee we ns 125 83 68 70 
»»  ~—echolars at ie be 3,629 $,141 2,998 3,606. 


Note.—These figures are taken fruin fublea Nem. 0, C11, VEEL, Xd, XV, XXi, XLI, XLV, L, LIX, and LAI of the 
Administration Report. 


Table No. III, showing RAINFALL. 
1 2[a| 4 s|s 7 6 | 9, u |i is [15] 16 | a7 {ae fs 
ANNUAL RAINFALL IX TENTHS OF AN INCH. 
Rain-gauge station. sigi¢lelicj#lei#.2) s jelzlelsl[sle 
lela igisleisle:el 2 ldlele dla lid les 
2/2 S/EE(S/S S12 2/2, 8/8/23) 318 
Gurgaon a 306) 115, 240: 158, 278] 304 ‘ 3h, 470 | 2z2| 180, 266/ 2421 175] 207] 154] 245 
| 
Rewari B81) 251) 185 216 191, 124) 204] 340] 168° 235 | Boal 180° 194] $41! 210} 782] 199] 2B 
: 
Palwal .. | 288! 286! 199 225 174 851 314] 405) 252 423 298) 169. 178 x 215] 277] 260) 259 
‘ ‘ ' ’ ! : f 
Nuh 7 170 349, 154; 179, 129, 201) 258] 37] 291 436 ll 176 186} 346; 210) 226) 260 244 
Firoepur - | 417, 160 126 138° 174 zB) 215] 370) 222) 310 ; 192) 99. 162} 360, 228] z01) seq oer 
| } 


Nora.—These Ggures are taken fron the weekly rainfall statements published in the Panjnd Gusette. 


lv [ Punjab Gazetteer, 
Table No. IIIA, showing RAINFALL at head-quarters. 


i 2 | 3 
| ANNUAL AVERAGES. 
MONTHS. No. of rainy | ,Ralnfall in 
pape in ce inch in each 
month— 

1867 to 1876. 1867 to 1881. 
January - 2 § 
February a 1 4 
March i 2 7 
April ie } 9 
May x : 8 
June Fe 4 23 
July iui 9 88 
Auguat a 7 57 
September ms 5 55 
October 1 7 

November “a ‘ 

December } 6 
lst October to lat January 1 13 
lst January to Ist April : 4 16 
Int April to Ist October 23 233 
Whole year .. 4 83 262 


Nors.—These figures are taken from Tadle Nu. XXIV of the Revenue Report, and from page 34 of the Famine Report. 


Table No. IIIB, showing RAINFALL at Tahsil Stations. 


| 2 | 3 4 | 5 
AVERAQE FALL IN TENTHS OF AN INCH, FROM 1873-74 TO 1877-78. 
TausIL Stations. lat October to lst January to lst April to Whole 
Int January, let April. let October. pide aa 


ur 8 6 254 263 
Nuh . 4 15 291 310 
Palwal 6 316 8:39 


onk 


Nors.—These can are taken from pages 36, 37 of the Famine Keyport. 
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Gurgaon District: ] | | . ¥ 
Table No. V, showing the DISTRIBUTION of POPULATION. 


Total square uare miles ei 
Cultivated square miles — Wa 
Culturable square miles < 
ert miles uuder crops (average 1877 to 
1881 
Total population as i. 
Urban population ae 
Rural population 
Total population per square mile wa 
Rural population per square mile a 
r Over 10,000 scula ‘ 
6,000 to 10,000 se 
2 | 3,000 to 5,000 - 
= | 2,000 to 3,000 ms 
> { 1,000 to 2,000 i 
“2 | 500 to 1,000 : 
f Under 500 
& Total : 
Towns ve ee 8,302 
Occupied houses. { Villages |. 1) | 871594 
Unoccupied houses ei ea a on'543 
Towns ws is 17,389 ; 
Resident families . 4 Villages. "| aselos2 | etis74 


Nore.—These figures are taken from Tables Nos. [ and XVIII of the Census of 1881, except the cultivated, culturable, 
and crop areas, whicl: are taken frou: Tables Nos. I and XLIV of the Administration Report. 


Table No. VI, showing MIGRATION. 


1 | a | 5 | 7 | 8 9 | 10 


Maes per 1,000 
OF BOTH SEXES. Disrriscrion oF Immionants BY TansiLs. 


Dierricts. 
a lilt 
z, F 
Delhi 2,325 | 4,868] 671 
Hissar 80 29) $80 
" Rohtak ssi | 177g 8,751 
Native States os 378 ao | 10,078 
N. W. P. and Oudh ” 4,858 | 18,980} 1,911 
Rajputana be 6,735 | 4,478 | 18,851 


Nore.—These figures are taken from Table No. XI of the Oensus Report of 1881. 


vi { Punjab Gazetteer, 
Table No. VII, showing RELIGION and SEX. 


3 Gatcea Wace! he Nob. | Palwal. | Rewart. | Villages. 


Persons 122,871 | 114,340 | 120,524] 142,988 | 149,565 | 69,580 
Males : 65,382 | 69,272] 63,988 | 75,238! 75,008 | 302,048 
Females : 302,931 56,969 55,068 56,386 67,025 67,468 | 257,546 
Hindus «+ | 489,264 | 234,596 | 204,668 


12 7 15 18 47 


1,014 284 1%2 965 1,834 


80,835 7,613 20,494 18,00; | 172,372 


79,074 57,611 19,034 17,201 168,460 


13 


3 
: 


99,227 32,479 62,457 | 123,576 | 128,585 | 304,920 
| see 
| 


Nor. —Theee figures are taken from Tables Nos, ILI, IITA, IIIB of the Consus of 188}. 


Table No. VIII, showing LANGUAGES. 


1 > {| = | «+ | 5 | 6 | 3 


Dist?rtsutTiox sy Tantei. 


Language. ict. J 
Gurgaon. : Firozpur. Nuk. Palwal. Rewart. 


Hindustan! a .. | 641,382 122,208 114,228 320,261 42,140 | 142,443 
Bagri - . 5l se _ 34 16 35 
Panjabi - je 343 113 17 56 92 66 
Pashtu os ss 95 13 ee 4 1 ? 
English . oe 45 35 - 3 } 6 


Notx.—These figures are taken from Table Nu. IX of the Cenaus Report for 166. 


‘ Gurgaon District. } 


BeH=Bo saa Ss Serge vworsRak Sima 


SS 


102,290 
2,458 


Table No. IX, showing MAJOR CASTES and TRIBES. 
2 ‘ | 6 6 | 7 | 8 | 9 
Tota, Numbers. MaLes, BY RELIGION. 
Caste or tribe. 
Males. | Females.{ Hindu. | Sikh. Jain. 
641,848 | 838,017 | 303,981 | 234,606 96 1,891 
4,045 2,459 2,486 ~ sa ee 
64,842 35,129 29,218 $4,702 87 é 
20, 488 14,483 | 12,040 9,024 1 
103,678 54,104 49,574 es a 
8,671 1,893 1,778 c es 
20,945 11,600 9,266 11,564 . 
9,673 5,115 4,558 5,112 . . 
64,884 85,381 29,503 880 ; ve 
Shekh 10,157 6,074 6,088 : 1 as 
Brahman : 62,642 | ° 27,781 | 24,861] 27,780 2 a 
Baiyad 8,518 1,571 1,947 i ‘ie : 
Ba 8,576 2,075 1,502 . 2,076 Pe ee 
M 9,187 4,807 4,880 4,807 
Nai 12,342 6,415 5,927 4,400 1 : 
Mirasi 3,499 1,772 1,727 29 : os 
Jogi 4,000 2,118 1,896 1,688 . . 
Ban $6,801 19,372 17,429 17,481 ie 1,801 
Chuhra 17,783 9,088 8,720 ,058 | ee 
Dhanak ‘ 6,698 2,942 2,751 2,982 : 
Chamar 71,504 87,808 84,106 $7,880 : ‘ 
4,424 2,279 2,145 2,279 
JdJhinwar 10,228 6,818 4,010 1,842 
Lohar : 6,503 2,898 2,610 2,121 é dog 
Tarkhan 10,655 6,666 4,989 6,681 as ee 
Kumhar 14,261 7,467 6,794 7,450 2 ‘ 
Dhobi 8,446 1,749 1,607 1,187 ae ; 
Teli 4,790 2,619 2,180 634 : 
eased * 18,352 6,654 6,608 re is 6 
oli 6,810 2,963 2,647 2,968 ee it 


Nors.—Theee figures are taken from Table No. VIIIA of the Census of 1881. 


Table No. [XA, showing MINOR OASTES 
and TRIBES. 


ad 


1 2 
Serial No. in 
Census Table Caste or tribe. 
No. VILLA. 
0 Julaha a ‘i ‘ 

18 Biloch ca ‘ 
3 F ir miscellaneous & unspecified 
36 m ; 
36 Chhimba ee . 
37 Mughal +4 : 
42 KM 
47 Maniar : 
61 Darsi 
63 Bhat 
71 Bawaria 
83 Penja 
5 | Stat 
90 Kayath 
91 Aheri 
92 Bhatyara 


Nat = 
Bharbhunja 


Norg.—These figures are taken from Table No. VIIIA of the Census of 1881. 
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Table No. X, showing CIVIL CONDITION. 


1 | , 
SINOLE. 
DETAILS. 
Males. Females. 
i | All religions oe 155,557 92,065 155,98] 
E g Hindus an 103,347 57,907 109,826 
e Sikhs 27 8 65 
Jains atte rye | 
Z Buddhists ng 
3 Musalmans Se 
<~ | Christians ie 


Nots.—Theee figures are takcn from Table No. VI of the Census Report. 


Table No. XI, showing BIRTHS and DEATHS. 


10 


YEARS. 
Males. | Fomales.| Pcreons.{ Malcs. | Females. | Persons. | Cholera. Fover. 
1877 é i 3 6,777 
1878 oe os ie 168 31,776 
1879 i - e o 753 48,864 
1880 or 8,785 6,282 15,067 2 13,4386 
188) <4 15,024 32,763 27,787 5 14,849 


Notsg.—These figures are taken from Tables Nos. [, II, VII, VIII, and 1X of the Sanitary Report. 


Table No. XIA, showing MONTHLY DEATHS from ALL CAUSES. 


MONTH. 


36,237 16,371 


Total 


Nore, ~Theae fgurca aro taken from Table No. Il of the Sanitary Report. 


Gurgaon District. } 
Table No. XIB, showing MONTHLY DEATHS from FEVER. 


} 2 8 4 
Monra. 1877. 1878 1879. 
January 505 863 1,414 2,835 
February 308 820 1,245 1,372 
March 2 975 1,088 1,042 4,758 
April 473 889 854 884 4,331 
May 527 1,077 1,850 1,017 6,272 
June 621 8,831 1,328 1,264 
July 644 1,729 803 
August : 580 2,272 4,583 
mber 468 4, 8,046 
524 7,102 13,086 
November 713 6,457 0,688 
December : 972 2,608 4,849 


116,702 


& 
aA 


Nors.—These figures are taken from Tuble No. IX of the Sanitary Report. 
Table No. XII, showing INFIRMITIES. 
1 2 | 3 s | 6 


INSANR. BLIND. 


Males. Females. Males. (| Fomales. 


Total = 18 1,544 
All religions = --) villages ¥ 1225 
Hindus sf 12 1,137 
Sikhs 1 is 
Musulmans 5 405 


Norge. —These figures are takun from Tables Nos. XIV to XVII of the Census of 1381. 


Table No. XIII, showing EDUCATION. 


221 23 ce 3 ec | Bg Bg 
Se | ¢2] 48 | 22 pape ae =§ 38 
5) = be E ~ 2 we ow rs 533 E 
<3 S 33 c. 33 s 3 ro 
Fe | 2B 2s ee fe} ez] es gy 
Beg, Cz | 52 | O38 ~a | Od | Pa 
Total .. JF 3,24 i 64 | Christians 2 3 8 
AN religions } vinages.. | 2/ocs | o's 97 | Tahsil Gurgaon 26 18 
Hindus ee 9,472 | 12,217 42] ,,  Firozpur J 2 
Sikhe ; » Nuh 1 4 
Jaige 1? ,,  Palwal : 10 
Buddhists ¥ a 19 80 
Musalmans 13 


Notr.—These figures are taken from Tablo No. XIII of the Census of 1381. 


Table No. XIV, showing detail of SURVEYED and ASSESSED AREA 


1 2 | 3 | 47 8 6 | 7 {| s | 9 0 | u | 2 
a eos Se © 
CULTIVATED. UXcULTIVATED. 8a 4 os 
———-— maaan! Cada TS) 
Irrigated. Gross | 2. & 
By Gov- | By pri- | Unirri- le eul- Hien Cultur- ens Forel Shiseiet mont ge fh 
ment we ane gated. | tivated. |) 9, | able. able. | vated. ss ik 
works. (“aia % 5° 


| 


68,747 ae "112,912 186,867 | 290,179 [1,287,926 | 1,008, 81% 


1868-69 ,141 | 115,090 | 852,516 | ! 
1873-74 573 | 135,482 1 999,405 | 967-440 J 6. | UNS;RT4 {184,021 | 299,895 91,267,335 | 1,102,383 
1878-79 os (492 | 122,475 | 832,445 | 093,512 F .. 84,758 | 162,006 | 246,854 9 1,240,360 | 1,257,385 

Tahail details for 
1878-79— 

Tahsil Gurgaon.. 12,923 | 173,819 | 185,595 fF. 25,568 | 88,424 | 100,000 J 294,595 | 204,455)... 
»  Firozpur.. at 86,173 | 130,080 ; 366,253 a3 $,651 387 4,038 f 370.202 eee olp we 
» Nuh .» f 9,070 | 10,: 9] 191,850 | 211,500 ne 13,147 38,541 | 46.888 | 258,188 | 249,460! k. 
» Palwal 29,422 | 21,606 | 159,982 | 204,070 mi 24,761 17,581 | 42,845 f 246,415 | 275,055; .. 
» Rewari o 41,578 | 184,521 | 220,004 on 17,630 97,153 | 44,785 | 270,877 277,146, 

' 


Notr.—These figures are tukon from Tabl» No. VIII of the Administration Report, except the last column, which 1% 
taken from Table No. I of the same Report. 
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Table No. XV, showing TENURES held direct 


Whole District. 


be i“ 
eieief{ 2 Jel ses 
NATURE OF TENURE. 2/18 oz g = 2 23 
6 |e | 25] €g | Ble) as 
Bis | sk] 28 |slslss 
e . 2 on Pa) 5 a 
° 3° o@ he o ° Ga 
ra oA rd) o Z2\,4/54 
A.—ESTATES NOT BEING VILLAGE COMMUNITIES, AND PAYING IN 
COMMON (ZAMINDARI). 
il.—P peed rupees | Held by individuals or families under the 1 1 
eecenue. ordinary law. 
Wl.—Paying 1,000 
to 5,000 7ve- } As above a as es 1 1 
TeUue, 
TV.—Paving 1,000 ’ 
yupces revenuc | As above 21 21 
and under. j 
PROPRIFTARY CULTIVATING VILLAGE COMMUNITIES. 
B.—Zamindarit.. Paying the revenue and holding the land 155} $3,412 | 114,154 | 9g 
in common. 
C.—Pattidari .. The land and revenue being divided upon «| $54 $,953 f .. 
ancestral or customnary shares, subject to 
succession by the law of inheritance. 
D.—Bhayachara ... Inwhich possession is the measure of right 326 | 24,627} 273,309 | so | 32 
in all lands. 
In which the lands are held partly in #45 (56,006 | §05,007 7149 | 149 [10,572 
E.—Mixel or inner. ( severalty and yartly incommon, the 
Jeet pattidari mucasure of right in common land be- 
or bhayuchara. ing the amount of the share or the ex- 
tent of land held in severalty. 


F.—Grantees of Gorernmint nol falling ander any previous clas, 
und paying revenue direct to Government in the position of :— 


Proprietors, including individuals rewarded for service or 


8 138 11,159 
otherwise, but nut purchasers of Government waste, 


| 
TOTAL -» $2,264 1,264 $4,560 | 1,229,007 | 2: 


! 


Notr.—Thesc figures are takon from Table 


Gurgaon District. } xi 
from Government as they stood in 1878-79. 


10 | n | a2 | 17 Jis{19| 20 | m fo2|es; % | 2% 


Tahsil Firozpur. Tahsil Nuh. Tahsil Palwal. Tahsil Rewari. 


S 5 5 -) & & 
g & gi ¥ rd 8 -|a@ gi § e g 
3 Sa ee 2 55 3 ES ES $ 
s 33 2/2/33] 8 3 a3 | 8 33 
a £3 es |e | 34 Ff 3 3 s 
sis | 3% S/S] se] g BE ]el2| = : ; 3) als : 
. . . a . . ° . . * . . . 
Zien | & eile j/ati d fslele é z\/2° | 6 
1 1 ° 
° 16 | 16 5,871 
14 14 253 26 422 15,187 ] 28 | 28 590 28,851 | 49 | 49 $9,077 
2 2 105 3 199 1 47 1 207 
177 | 177 | 14,095 116} 8,675 1] ne 


216,274 | 236 | 236) 14,231 | 215,948 - 


52 52 | 2,236 144 | 12,543 | 152,247 [164/164] 16,424 


6 136 | 5,071 


245 | 245 | 16,629 | 202,608] 289] 289 | 21,839 | 258,188 }195/195) 17,180 | 250,885 |908| 308) 15,277 | 266,169 


No. XXXIII of the Revenue Report for 1873-79. 
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Gurgaon District. } xili 
Table No. XVII, showing GOVERNMENT LANDS. 


Acres held under 


cultivating leases. Remaining acres. f 
5 5 | Bi of 
as 
a 3 : bg 
oe r es x 

fo | e 

fa da | Ede lg, | ey Bs 
3 E a 5 fee 4s og as 2 
. B Fi 83 | 86 si £ 
S 4 z a Ba | 3 5 


Whole District on a - : : 386 20,006 
Tahsil Gurgaon ; 2 <a ; : 


NoTe.—These figures are taken from Table No, IX of the Revenue Report of 1881-82. 


Table No. XIX, showing LAND ACQUIRED by 


GOVERNMENT. 
Purpose for which acquired. Acres acquired. sas faint paid, angel 

Roads ne oH we sa 903 21,088 1,060 
Canals os es - = 2,488 66,963 2,375 
State Railways se “ a 862 89,891 977 
Guaranteed Railways ie . ie or es 
Miscellaneous .. De aS <é 862 6,419 850 

Total a 4,615 1,34,361 4,752 


Note.—These figurea are taken from Table No. XI of the Revenue Report. 


Table No. XX, showing AORES UNDER CROPS. 


Yrans. ¢f/at ds 
dugi bl bla 


3 
CJ 
a “> 


67,418 | .. | 8,356 | 5,626 [288 ; 
82,207 | .. | 4,257 |49,956 
122,621 | .. | 2,507 |44,076 


1878-74.. | 902,679 9% 207 | 128,469 101,297 204,050) 2,602 | 210,809 | 99,547 
1874-75.. | 960,155 § 520} 99,852} 185,083 |267,000| 2,490 | 193,070 | 58,597 
1876-76.. | 957,649 § 201) 158,890 | 117,853 {195,225| 1,522 | 169,894 | 95,602 


ES28R58 


1876-77.. | 943,201} 1,502 | 132,425 | 106,505 |157,492| 1,844 | 197,145 | 101,184 |115,155 | .. | 2,424 [47,855) 56 11, 5 
1877-78.. | 756,118]  .. | 122,708} 48,500/ 85,780] 510 | 210,100 }114,285 | 45,738 | .. | 2,204147,181} 86 | 1, ‘ 
1878-79.. | 773,6848  ..| 93,549 | 102,378 [226,105] 2,105 | 128,791} 54,292 | 75,021 | .. | 2,497 146,688] 165 

1879-80.. | 864,355§ 88 | 101,793 | 127,054 1272,240| 8,286 | 166,916; 76,793 | 27,697 | .. | 1,998 |49,029| 283 75Q 
1880-81.. | 913,912] 2112{| 72,842 | 107,586 )277,307| 1,870 | 184,087 | 91,187 | 97,988 { .. | 1,040 (68,701 | 458 4,375 
1881-82.. } 919,658] 185 | 60,446 , 110,822 |248,459| 1,641 [281,899 75,485 |135,190 1,368 '67,399 1651 ‘007 


MAME OF TAHSIL. TAHSIL AVERAGES FOR THE FOUR YEARS, FROM 1878-79 To 1881-82. 


29,959; 6,487/ 12,911] .. 607 |2,020 | 12] 86 788 


82,548 | 207 
22,181 | 11,3387] 38,119] .. 229 (18,914; 72 | 78 578 


18,895 | 37,904) 1381 


25,560 | 36,434] 117 {| 26,200] 28,023| 6,889; .. 439 (12,770! .. | 47 | 2,877 
41,366 | 29,749 ]1,259 | 84,480| 82,730} 7,663] .. $33 |23,541 (565 | 384 431 
12,817 | 69,304 | 422 | 31,058 912] 58,429; .. 217 718l.. ee $3,813 


84,011 


laa tot 


82,157 | 111,960 | 256,028 | 2,225 143,128 | 74,439 1,725 |57,96es8 515 | 7,888 


Nor. These figures are taken from Table No, XLIV of the Administration Report. 
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Table No. XXI, showing RENT RATES and AVERAGE YIELD. 


1 2 3 


nen oily i 

su or the various 

Nature of crop. crops, aa ie etee in 
8 ry 


Avcrage produce 
per acre as esti- 
matod in 1881-52. 


e 
> 
F 


Rice 
Indigo 
Cotton 
Sugar 
Opium 
Tobacco 


Maximum ae 

Minimum on 

Maximum 

| Minimum i 
Maximum es 
Minimum 
Maximun 
Minimum 
Maximum 
Minimum 
Maximum 
Minimum 
Maximum 
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| Maximum 
| Minimum 

Maximum 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Minimum 
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Nore.—These figures are taken from Table No. XLVI of the Administration Report. 


Table No. XXII, showing NUMBER of STOCK. 
, fe ts teye toe tz | se fe 


WHOLI DISTRICT FOR THE Pa 
YEARS TAHSILS FOR THE YEAR 1878-79. 


oe 


KIND OF STOCK. 
1868-69 | 1878-74 | 1878-79 | Gurgaon. | Firozpur.} Nub. | Palwal | Rewari. 


Cows and bullocks .. [218,793 | 252,920 | 157,740 30,719 22,850 33,3861 25,831 35,979 


Horses .- fF 1,426] 1,362 729 125 290 ay 255 59 
Ponies .. f 2,932] 2,187) 1,526 179 305 257 390 405 
Donkeys .- | 14,881 | 16,477 | 7,361 1,354 3,080 1,079 1,127 711 
Bheep and goats .. | 52,175 | 74,008 | 36,486 8,898 8,575 9,000 4,518 5,500 
Pigs -. | 8,522 a 4,074 819 340 800 1,200 1,815 
Camels os 778 866 464 74 55 56 64 215 
Carts ae 7,193 | 7,402 4,477 1,236 600 916 1,353 372 
Ploughs .- | 47,182 | 57,485 | 84,833 8,&82 8,590 13,000 4,250 65,111 
Boats os 11 10 11 si se 1 10 ‘ 


Norz.—Theee fgures.are taken from Table No. XLV of the Administration Report. 


Gurgaon District. ] xv 
Table No. XXIII, showing OCOUPATIONS of MALES. 


! 
2 8 4 | 5 1 2 3 | 4 | 6 
Males above 15 years ; Males above 15 years. 
§ of age. a of age. 
Nature of occupations. 3 Nature of occupations. 
g Towns.| ,!- | Total. E Towns.| ,*!!- | Total. 
7 "| lages. Za lages. 
1 | Total population -- ff 24,557 | 189,004 |218,561 $17 | Agricultural labourers 216 | 8,608 8,824 
2 Occupation specified 22,867 [173,883 | 196,750 § 18 | Pastoral 1u7 758 I 
8 | Agricultural, whether simple 3,585 | 107,039 |110,c04 | 19 | Cooks and other servants .. 288 836 1,844 
or combined. 20 | Water-carriers i $57 1,832 2,189 
4 | Civil administration a 1,114 2,308 3,422 | 2] | Sweepers and scavengers... 698 4,065 4,768 
& | Army Mes 85 208 291 7 22 | Workers in reed, cane, leaves, 181 615 
6 | Religion 3 471 | 2,717] 8,188 straw, dc. 
? | Barbers ee 479 3,025 | 3,504 | 23 | Workcra in leather we 151 1,126 1,277 
8 | Other professions 410 | 1,310! 1,720 | 24 | Boot-makers 629 | 3,525 4,054 
9 | Monoy-lcnders, poner tra- $63 | 1,783 | 2,596 § 25 | Workers in wool and pushm 18 138 154 
ders, pedlara, 26 . » silk 45 11 86 


10 | Dealers in grain arid 0608 a. 1,498 | 5,808} 7,306]°7/ 4, 4, cotton 
11 | Corn-grinders, parchers, &c. lly 305 424 | 28 ” »» wood 
12 Confectioners, green-grocers, 648 417 | 1,065 J 20 | Potters 


$30! 2,929] 8,259 
Cc. 30 | Workers and dealers in gold 212 §22 7 
13 | Carriers and boatmen te F67 | 1,554, 2,421 and silver, 
14 | Landowners é 988 | 57,172 | 53,160 | 31 | Workers in iron sh 154} 1,185] _ 1,260 
15 | Tenants «+f 2,134 | 40,520 | 42,654 J 82 | General labourers 3,002 | 11,313 | 14,315 
16 | Joint-cultivators ae 11 / 1,616} 1,627 [ 83 | Beggars, faqira, and the like 934 | 6,498 7, 


Notg.—These figures are taken from Table No. XII A of the Census Report of 1881. 


Table No. XXIV, showing MANUFACTURES. 


—ee | ee, | ones | ees | ees | oe | ee, | ee eee 


Other 


Brass | Butld. 
Cotton. | Wool. | fab- |Paper! Wood. | Iron. and 
rics. ings. 


Number of mills and large factories 
Number of private looms or sinaill 
works. 
Number of workmen Male 
in large works Female... 
Number of workmen in small works 
or independent artisans. 
Value of plant in large works 
Estimated annual out-turn of all 


works in rupeus. 


4,187 


11,158 


Pottery, Oil-press- | Pashmina Gold, sil-| Other 
Leather. aa iapatd and ver, and |manufac-| Total. 
glazed refining. | Shawls. jewellery.| tures. 


Number of mills and large factories es Ss 

Number of private looms or small 1,890 1,352 
works. 

Numb er of workmen Male ae 
in large works. Femalo .. a cs 

Number of wo~kmen fn small works 2,761 2,508 
or indcepenaent artisans. , 

Value of plant in large works : 

Estimated annual out-turn of all 


works in rupees. 
Note.—These figures are taken from the Report on Internal Trade and Manufactures for 1881-82. 


Table No. XXV, showing RIVER TRAFFIO. 


"" g08 “118 | 10,407 


1,82,000 | 15,714 | 19,47,147 


1 
Average duration of Voydge 
in days. 
=a PRINCIPAL MRCHANDISE CARRIED. Sumer i Winteron 
m or floods, low water. 
Delhi .. | Agra .. | Wheat, gram, barley aud wung .. ) 4 or 5 dave through the 
Agra Canal 
Agra Delhi Slabs and grinding stones 


10 or 11 days through the 
Agra Canal 


NoTe.—These figures are taken from pages 750, 760 of the Famine Report. 
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“SEdNU Ud SANVLIUUD GNV GUAZH 40 URGNAN 


‘SHOldd ‘TIVLAU Su~moys ‘TAXX ‘ON e[qsL 


Gurgaon District. } vii 
Table No. XXVII, showing PRICE of LABOUR. 


1 6 | 7 se | 9 1 | n wz | 1s 
Waoes oF LABour PER DAY. ARTS PER DAY. | CAMELS PER DAY Rilaoa he clea Boars PER DAY 
EAR. Skilled. Onakilled. 
¥ Hickew Lowest niet Lowest [Highest 


oe ete eee eee least Highest] Lowest 
Highest} Lowest jHigheat) Lowest | 


balan Rs.A.P.iRs. A.P. 
1868-69 .. a en pene 


A.P. Rs. A.P. .A.P. Re. AP: 
1873-74 8 ..0 600 5 0 6 013 2 08 00 & 4 
1878-79 «=... f0 6 0/0 3 6 03 2 08s 00 5 4 
1879-80 = .. 70 6 0}0 3 603 2 08 00 5 ; 
1380-61 ..70 600 3 6 03 2 0}0 8 00 5 
1881-82 70 6 3 3 2 08s 00 & 4 


Nute.—Theso figures are taken from Table No. XLVIII of the Administration Report. 


Table No. XXVIII, showing REVENUE COLLEOTED. 


Finctuat- 
‘ Ing ane 
Fixed my an 1 


= Miscel- 
ae I revere, ; bmeons | 
; Land | 
| | Revenne. 
1863-69 7 10,81,123) 2,620 | 
1869-70 ee mn |1olss0r4 | 4,402 
1870-71 a .. 110,94e52 $ Bars! ‘3 
1871-72 ; -. | 10,85,774 | 2,9le te 72,730 
1872-73 Se we |:10,85,809 1 Q,u07 a 69,051 
1873-74 i. j10,76,981 | 2,208 sis BN, Hdd 
1874-73 acs 110,79,s00 | 1,893 ! oe 69,018 
1875-76 ed Lo 68,163 | 1,19 e 63,555 
1876-77 10,73, 144 2,192 az GS, 354 
1877-78 . | 10,682,069 | 8,111 i 72,451 
IK7TS-700 12,49,148 | 17,859 a £0,385 
1874-80 a WwW, t75 * 1,08,400 . a. 14.380 
1880-81 aa (12,41,074 1 5,329 72,079 
1881-82 "1918978 | TAN 73,302 


~ 


Norr.—These figures are taken from fibl: No. XLV of the Revenue Report. The following revenue is oxcluded :— 
Canal, Forest, Custoins and Salt, Assessed Taxes, Fees, Cosses. 


10 fu fas] is ~E 


a) 

- © 3 Fructuatixa REVENUF. MISCELLANEOUS REVENUE. 

s eo noe — 

a ee ; Ppa Py & BS 

i+) ~ = = 

e oF TS (252 (F | = | Se 2 8 

9 Sa 3 Se = : 3 on 

me | meetee (LEZ |2 | ee) 28 zs 
YEAR. ee ' 2-5 [2s [55 Hs B22| 22 a 

$39 (225122 |e 251283 €2 eg 

es (S54 058 jex2Se 28! 2eT 

ZB E32) 55 [238 32/5351 sB S 

yZ 225/52 228228] Fee) £3 9 

District Fiaares. 

Total of 5 veurs— 4 

‘ bene to 1872-73 5,441,810 | 15,680 ; os os ae 2,933 10,743 
otal of 5 yours— 

1673-74 to 1877-78 ‘j,AtyeaT | WaT | 86 33 1,743 14,528 
1s78-79 12.64,505 5 U7,2s4 po. to . - | 14,167 3,087 
1871-80 12.28,672 |1,034,456 ai Se 4,409) 5,944 97,512 
1880-51 lz,zv,207 | 4,002 os 1,832) 2,606 1,486 
1881-82... $:12,20,000 | 7,38 - 5,09 | 6,052 1,236 
Tahail Totals for 5 vear = 
187 7718 to 188i- Sz. 

Tahsil Gurgaon oe | 10,268,543 | 22,8979 .. 5% oe er 20 22,617 
»  Firozpur 2 PLL, 78,s4) | OsjusT BP .. . . Fy BOL) 7, t28 21,609 
» Nuh eae ror | 40.su7 fp .. ze -o | T1,S0l] 12,262 28,145 
» ~~ Palwal ae (1ST 116 | 20,084) 275 . ss - 5,001 22,079 
» Rewari oI 13, 22,489 | 17,3119... ie ach Sou 16,458 


Nore —These figires are taken frum Tables Nos awl IL of the Reveuue Report. 
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Gurgaon District. } vii 
Table No. XXVII, showing PRICE of LABOUR. 
1 2 [3s | 4 | 5 6 | 7 se | 9 1 | mu ¢ ie | 3s 
Waors or Lasour Per Day. [CARTS PER DAY. | CAMELS PER DAY Patstlegele ase Boars PER DaY 
YEAR. Skilled. Unakilter. | | | 
_-—_________ |__| Highest! Lowest [Highest! Lowest [Highest Lowcst [Highest] Lowest 
Highest) Lowest |Highest! Lowest | 
Rs.A. rh .A.P.IRs.A.P.|Rs. AP. Rs. A. P Rs, A. P. Rs. A. P. Rs. -A. P. 
1868-69 .. 10 6 400 2 601 112 0 0 8.0 400 2 
| | Rs. A.P. Ra, A.P.IRs, A.P.|Rs. A.P.[Ra, A.P.)Re, A.P: 
1873-74 ..10 6 0'0 5 OO 3 0,0 2 112 0 08 00 6 6013 2 00 8 OO 5 4 
| .A. P..Rs, A.P. | 
1578-79 .. [0 6 010 3 GO a 0:01 101s O12 FO 6 00 & 603 2 008 005 ¢ 
1879-80 .. 0 6 0:0 3 #0 3 0'0 1 Of014 O O12 OO 6 00 5 603 200 8 00 5 4 
1880-61 ..]0 6 0/0 3 G0 4 O|0 1 01014 0012 HO u O|0 5 603s 2008 005 4 
181-82 .. JO 6 O10 3 HO 3 00 1 Hold 0012 HO G O10 & 6 O13 2 0800 & 4 


Nute.—Theso figures are taken from Table No. XLVII[ of the Administration Report. 


1 2 : 

Finctuat- 
Fixed | M5 and 

YEAR. Land | Alincel: 

| Revenue, | fand | 

; Revenue. | 

1868-69 we -- | 10,851,128 2,020 | 

1869-70 wie ‘ | o.ssr 4,402 
1870-71 ee ae 10,834,642 } ye 
1871-72 | . . | 10,85,774 9,9LG 
1972-73 : 10,85,809 2 307 
1873-74 7 oe | 10,706,581 | 2,203 
1874-73 ; . Sens ! 1,895 
1875-76 d 10,08, 163 | 1,¥19 
1876-77 : ate | 30,738,144 2,192 
1877-78 10,62, 969 | 8,111 

1878-79) 249,148 | yr'as9 | 

1870-80 . V1, 15 | 108,500 | 

1880-81 12, 41,d74 ] 0,328 | 

1881-89 19,18, 378 | 7,400 | 


Table No. XXVIII, showing REVENUE OOLLEOTED. 


13,43, 5306 


Norr.—Thuse figures are taken from fable No. XLUV of the Revenue Report. The following revenue is oxcluded :— 


Canal, Forest, Custoins and Salt, Assessed Taxes, 


Table No. ‘KIX, showing REVEN UE a from LAND. 


1 {| 
@ 
3 
a 
e 
& 
2 
on 
YEAR. et 
3 q 
ze 
Distriet Fequves. 
Total of 5 yeurs— 
1869-69 to 1872-73... | 6,441,810 
Total of 5 yours— 
1673-74 to 1877-78. | 5d, A8,837 
WS78-79 o,f 12,684,506 
1879-80... | 12,28,672 
I8SO-S1T wf 12,29, 297 
1881-82 .. | 12,29,000 


Tahail Totals for > vears—| 
1877-78 to 1881-82. | 


Tahsil Gurgaon .- , 10,26, 543 
»  Firovpur op LL, 72,3840 
” Nuh oe 112,456,708 
» Palwal <a | 15,72, 118 
be Rewari 113,22) 43 


Nore —Theac figures are taken frum Tables Nos (aud IU of the 
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28,037 
40,397 
20,644 

| 17,311 


| s fal 5 [o{ 
. a ee 
33 
a 
23 
BS a 2 , 2 
= 203 1S 
Stn 2 Zz R 3 
wee |sel.ta lz 
‘on 
a“S[ °s [34 ae 
wet — fo al - 
SPEw~ Tayo ee 
{i s=? -~ 8 barf be 4S P| 
2-39 am [/—~_ 8 ot ey 
[S35] Ss [etc sgi2e 
aw a 928 Din 
Oma e =f = » 
Pees o's Pe RAI g 
ASSES ea rK ws 
{ fe rae es ( 
\ = — 


f 


Fluctuating 
asseasmento 
river lands. 


4,479 
1,832 
5,000 


7,301 
11,30! 


FiucrvuaTina REVENUE. 


A OS Se Ne 


8 


10 | x | i 


MISCELLANEOUS REVENUE. 


; 


a 8 
Do Grazing dues. e 
S53 a hh 
=§ te cee 
25 1.82 5 
ek [ess Ba 
Come 
23 | oes 23 
en [ake 3 
2,937 10,743 
1,748 14,598 
14, liv 3,087 
5,44 97,512 
2,608 1,486 
6,052 1,286 
os 22,617 
728 21,609 
12,262 2d, 145 
8,071 22,578 
S58 16,458 


Reveuue Report. 
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Table No. XXX, showing ASSIGNED LAND REVENUE. 


1 2 | 3 ‘ 5 6 | 7 8 | 9 10 | 1 
=e : PERIOD OF 
ToTaL AREA AND REVENUE ASSIGNED, ASSIGNMERT: 

Whole Villages. PERCInO! pants Plots. Total. In perpetuity. 


or Villugea. 


TAHSIL 


Revenuc. 


Area. | Revenue.f Area. iWevenue. ee Revenue.]= Arca. Revenue. 


| 


Gurgaon of 6,697 4,259 7,106 5,232 | 6,761, 4,570 
Firozpur a as be - ee sie 

Nuh = 8238 971 1,112 885 1,053 
Palwal Be ong 301 545 A 110 
Rewari “a 2,559 3,440 2 5,053 2,240 3,279 


1 


i 


= | 
Total District ..f 10,110! 8,971 
‘ 


12,130 11,942 9,958 9,012 


t : 
ng | 93 | 94 | 25 


‘ ‘ 
—_— 


12 8 | 20 | 2 


PERIOD OF ASHIGNMENT.—Coveludid, 


ee Eo en A ee Se 
. —_ 


, Le its Deriag neinte- Pending g | 
For one life. FOr OTE ence af Baitln |) anal: rs of Clg 
than one. ; , 3 
lahment. Gocernment, a E 
TAHSIL. -——— |-——_——— | ie : 
2 l3|2)& 
218/214) % 
é 3) c) ; 3 Ee p | 8 | 
3 S Z 3 2 2 Sees 
, 18 3 5 5 s |a|e! = 
B | 5 g , eels elel & 
< |@¢2 x 2 eJ/eiec{ciaé! g 
Gurgaon ee 314 96 36 | ae 142 
Firozpur a : a do} ce 4 
Nuh = ie : : Se |... 70 
Palwal ae 9 20 20, . . 
Rewari és 341 | “o| 14 | 90 
{ \ en | om aS cones 
Total District ..] cos { 721 1278 | 1,897 aio. fist | 383 


Note.—These figures are taken from Tuble No. XU of the Revenue Report for 1$s1-S2. 


Table No. XX XI, showing BALANCES, REMISSIONS 
and TAKAVI. 


Bulancea of land revere uc ; 
in repees, Reductions of 
fixed demand | 


Ee 


YEAR. Flictnatingy GP #ecuunt uf ees 
Fixe i an bad reasons, | ae 
ixed and iniscel- i Boavetian { rupees, 
revenue: | ink aaa deterforation, 
revenue, P&C MM rupees. ; 


1868-69 
Tse-7Q 
170-71 
187}-72 
Wt2-73 
173-74 
1874-75 
IAT 5- t G 
UNTO.77T 
S77-7S8 
JSTS-79 
TS7u-8Q 
1880-81 
ISS 1-82 


oe a eee = CES EE ge oD re ee es 


Nerve. — These figures are taken from Tables Nos. I, JI, II, and XVI of the Revenue Report. 
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Table No. XXXII, showing SALES and MORTGAGES of LAND. 
1 | 2 | 3 | 1 [os | 6 | 7 Js | o | 2 


MortTGaGEs OF LAND. 


SaLes or LAND. 


YEAR Agriculturists, Non-Agricullurists. Agriculturists. 
- Aren of e Area of Area of; 
Xo. |innd in Purchase} Xo of [isna in | Purchase} No.of | prin Mortgage 
acres, y * 7 acres. y: * | acres. ey. 


District FiquREs, 
Total of 6 yoars— .3u5-69 to 1873-74 .. 
Total of 4 ycars—1874-75 to 1877-78 .. 


1,16,863 2,692 | 15,902 | 2,45,464 


688 | 4,381 | 1,01,067 


253 | 18,083 
91 | 3,415 


1878-79 .. 224 5,101 89,461 7 2,057 1,847 | 12,086 | 2,14,302 
1879-80 .. 84 1,035 27,024 704 244 1,408 28,567 
1880-81 .. 56 1,062 20,8863 94 513 2,893 51,058 
1881-82 .. 83 1,377 34,313 1,624 $23 1,860 36,835 
Tauait ToraLs FoR 8 YRARS— 
1879-80 To 1881-82. 
Tahsil Gurgaon is $7 §27 14,039 1,584 110 10% 14,559 
»  Firozpur ~ 18 8y 4,374 442 309 , 1,005 26,870 
» Nuh ie 22 250 14,212 7) 330 1,472 $5,045 
” Palwal as 68 1,187 333,003 836 273 1,449 28,615 
» Rewari cs 58 | 1,421 | 16,482 9340 68 | 1,528 | 11,366 
ll wz | 1s 14 | 15 | a 18 | 19 
aTOnSra OV asDien Cine Revemwptioss oF MortToAGED Lanp. 
YEAR. Non-Agriculturists. Agriculturiate. Non-Agriculturists. 
WwW. 9 |Arenofia, .... 1a, ,! Arena fin... Area of]... 
No. of laud in Mortgage] No. of lanain | Mortgage No. of land in | Mortgage 
acres, | Money. | cases. | oui. | Moncey. | Cases money. 
District Froures. | 
Total of 6 years—18U8-69 to 1873-74 .. es : 
Total of 4 years—1874-75 to 1877-78 .. | 2,610 | 20,701 | 3,12,986 285 | 1,907 26,785 17,917 
1878-70 .. | 9,204 | 25,857 | 2,72,696° 7 | 2,655 28,368 417 
1879-80 .. 392 4,704 71,344 398 $,175 4,500 
1880-81 .. 585 4,555 74,626 712 10,872 6,018 
1881-52 .. 404 | 3,019 54,413 583 8,894 16,990 
TansiL TOTALS FoR 8 YKARS— 
1879-80 To 1881-82. , 
Tahail Gurgaon ee 99 1,565 22,001 54 375 4,785 6 140 049 
+ Firozpur ee 347 1,592 39,197 56 280 5,625 68 721 6,838 
» Nuh oe 348 1,609 49,582 79 405 6,188 24 107 1,036 
»” Palwal oe 515 8,146 67,057 36 173 3,870 39 458 4,344 
Rewari oe 72] 3,566 | 22,616 15 460 2,323 40 | 1,437 14,850 


Nore.—These figures are taken from Tables Nos. XXXVand XXXVB of the Revenne Report. No details for transfers by 
agriculturists and others, and no figures for rodemption aro available before 1874-75. The figures for earlier years 


include all sales and mortgages. 


Table No. XXXII, sho SALE of STAMPS and 
REGISTRATION of DEEDS. 


s]7te| ef oln |u|] 1 


1 2 , 4 | 5 
pian add OPERATIONS OF THE REGISTRATION DEPARTMENT. 
a “ina A r Value of property affected 
Receipts in rupecs, A ee ee oe No. of deeds registered. in rupees. J 
d ae [22 |& pe 18 | 8 
YEAR. & As, BA = a 2 
Be 08 ais a o ° a3 
= 225|°23| ps 25] bg | Fd 
g gee oak| eS ce 168] 33 
7, efa) 2 B | 3o = =” a 
1877-78 .. | 36,183 | 18,714] 35,735 252 | 3,009 14280 eed 8 15,08,878 
1878-79 1. J 41.5591 1,110] 38,51; 258 | 1,064 Brust | 185,082 | 8,80,068 
i seael Peer Ey Beart eet 7924 | 104,966} 8,59.990 
1880-81 33,263 | 9.229] 30,607 1s ji:24 | 104.966 | 8,59,029 
1881-82 29,206 | 9,198] 26,285 89 | 372 123, 


Norte. —These figures are taken from Appendix A of the Stamp and Tables Nos. Iland III of the Registration Report. 
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Table No. XXXIIIA, showing REGISTRATIONS. 


1 2 | 3 | 4 | 5 | ¢ | 7 
Seeacnlan, a N 
Nuinder of Decdls rvegistercd, 
1880-S1. 1881-82 
ae ‘Optional. : Totul, option Total. 
; | 
Registrar Gurgaon ae fi | 1 1 
Sub-Registrar Gurgaon... - ws 220 298 | 251 465 
a Rewari. oo MOUS Sa 414 627 
Firozpur 12 | 1e4 | 121 212 
» Nuh S$ 194 ' 15. | O24 
i Palwal 181 | 292 | 204 | 870 
- Farrukhnagar 78 | 933 | 60 108 
Total of district i 32 1,435 | 1,214 2,015 
Note.—These figures are taken from Table No. IT of the Registration Report. 
Table No. XXXIV, showing LICENSE TAX COLLECTIONS. 
2{[sfajsfoe fr ]s!o]Jwju|r 13 | 44 15 
NusiBeER OF LICENSES GRANTED IN ere AND GWaDE. 
= =o Total | Nimber 


Class I. Clasa LI. number Total of villages 
of pipes in which 
icenses,| of fees. | licenses 
: 1 2 3 4 1 2 TM cacti fe 
Rs. | Rs. | Rs. | | | Granted. 
100 [Ra. 75|Ra. 50 Rs. 82'Rs. 10] Re. 5! Ra, 2 | Re. 1 | 
OTS Te ———e| 
| 
1878-79 44] 189] 852 91,318 18.016 | 1,965 | 7,434 | 352,586 | 516 
1875-80 47] 18s! 759 F1,285 [2,757 | 2,567 7,434 | 32,040 | 482 
1880-81 . 40 | sd | 1,056 1,209 19, | 24h 
1881-82 “s esol 18S | 939 1,159 | 17,865 | 242 
Tahsil details fo | | 
1881-82— | 
Tahail Gurgaon Mt 63] 352 a2 | 5,245, ; 
» Firozpur ) 38 4 212 204 4,005 48 
» Nuh ee 6 36 +) 138 { 2,480 | 33 
os Palwal ing 153 140 2.6 46 
Rewari ue %> | 2,140: 44 


| 


Table No. XXXV, showing EXCISE STATISTICS. 


1 2{ s| «fs 6 7 | s | o jw) n | a 3 | wu [| 
FERMENTED LIQUORS. INTOXICATING DRUGS. sa 
No. of retail [Corsumptionin] No. of retail Bi aac 
YEAR. shops. gallons. : oe Consumption ta maunda, 


Number of 
ceutral dis- 
tillcries, 


1877-78, 2 5 1654 
1878-79, 2 5 141 
1879-80 a 5 5]... 
7880-81 2 & 155 } 
1881-82 2 5 224 | . 

TOTAL .. 0 25 704, 13} 18,188 | 20,070] $3,258 
Average .. | 2 5 174 2,638 | 4,014] 6,052 


Nets.—These Sgures are taken from Tables Nos. J, 1J, VIII, 1%, X of the Excise Repost 
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Table No. XXXVI, showing DISTRICT FUNDS. 


ee ce ee 


Annual income in rupecs. Annual expenditure in rupees. 


YEAR. 


ment. 


Establish- 


* 
ee eee 


1874-75 .. 
1875-76 .. 
1876-77 .. 
1877-78 .. 
1878-79 .. 
1879-80 .. 
1880-81 .. 
1881-82 .. 


Nots.—These figures are taken from Appendices A and B to the Annual Reviow of District Fund operations. 


Table No. XXXVIL, showing GOVERNMENT and AIDED SCHOOLS. 


16 | 7 }2 | 19 | 20 21 


HIGH SCHOOLS. MIDDLE SCHOOLS. PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


VERNA ENoLISsH. ERNACULAB ENuLaH, VERNACULAR. 


ENGLISH. CUL aR: 


wean, [sc | ait. P| Sette | aided. Yonernment | Oz” | Aided, oovernment| Aided 


: , -{ad. : , 
PIE HEAEIE LPIA FIERFIEIFIEREIE 
gi2/3/3]/3 212/23 '21 3813 3'213)3 313 


FIGURES FOR GIRLS. 


nate b 


e 
g 


N. B.—Since 1879-80, in the case of both Government and Aided Schools, those scholars only who have 
completed the Middle School course sre shown in the returns as attending High Schools, and those only who have 
completed the Primary School courso are shown as attending Middle Schools. vious to that year, boys attond- 
ing the Upper Primary Department were included in the returns of Middle Schoola in the case of Institutions 
under the immediate control of the Education Department, whilst in Institutions under District Officers, boys 
attending both the U per and Lower Primary Departments were included in Middle Schools. In the case of Aided 
Institutions, a High +. oo) included the Middle and Primary Departments attached to it; and a Middle School, the 

De ment. Before 1879-80, Branches of Government Schoola, if supported on the grant-in-aid system, were 
classed as Aided Schools; in the returns for 1879-80 and su uent years they have been shown as Government Schools. 
Branches of English Schools, whether Government or Aided, that were formerly included amongst Vernacular Schools, 
are now returned as English Schools. Hence the returns before 1879-80 do not afford the means of making a satisfactory 
eqmparison with the statistics of subsequent years. 


Indigenous Schools and Jail Schools are not included in these returns. 
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Table No. XXXVIII, showing the working of DISPENSARIES. 


ee tar ee oe ea Stee eS Ne 
2 [a [is jo |7 js | 9 | 1 | um joa fas | as [as | ae | a 


2 Nu:wwer of Patients ““REATED. 
as 
Name of Sg Men. Wanen. CLiddven, 
Dispensary. 3 a a a = ae 
: 
ze 1377. | 1978, sr 1390, | 1991, [ 877. 1878. ‘Ista. 1880. [1ss1. [1877. | 187s, | 1879. | asso, LISAL. 
' ; ‘ { 


| 
| 
| 


Pt td 


Gurgaon C. RH. 2,852 4,602 6,350 | paar Ba S402 mas | 1,00::! 1,492 “08 1,) =! 
Rewari... | 2nd | 4,675 6,276. 6,798 5.628! S648 P1989 Lsi9 2'5.0, 1,595, Nosll 2,508 say 1.2.0 Bye 1,024 
Farrukhnagar} 2nd | 1,666) 2,106; 8,231) 2,028) Qo79F ‘san Vos Lira! (624 TPS ee 8 me rupee 
Palwal Ast J 3,415) 4,571) 8,738, 4.314) 5,007 9 1,283) 1,950! 1,511! 2559 iy ee le a 
Nuh 3rd J. [1,151 2,688, 2,737 1 22r0f sil 640) 44! | Be 7) ee ne 
. - ad ” on ‘i x t ‘ ot e 
Firozpur 2nd | .. | 1,204 2,371; 979) 1or3 | 456, sO 2 : 404: Tal} 255] 619 
| 
Total $766, 5,409, 617M 5,558 7,501! 7,805. 4,865] 6,320 


2s | 2 | 20 | a | as 


Totel Potients. Tuedoor Putienta, Evpend are in Rupees. 


Name of 
a ce 1877.| 1878. | 1879. | 1830. | 1881. 1877. | 1878. | 1879. | 1880. | 1881. 


ems | emer | eee} omeenen, 99 ees ) cum | eens - | Oe | ee eo 


2,690 | 2,913 


Rewari §,202 16,476 | 2,475 1 2,807 
Farrukhn 5: 1,035/3,015] S13} 9st 
Palwal gil | 419 | 4871 396 1,332 | 1,964} 1,434] 1,983 
Nuh oe 340} 413| $59] ‘$x 
Firozpur 102} 139 101 607! 5i7| 4701 676 


Total 


peal Sane 


a 
: 


41,737 a aaa 120 71,030 | 1,286 188 489 | 1,425 | 1,479 ] 8,045 /11,2 sie laa 8,204] 9,007 


| 


oTe.—These figures are takon from Tables Nos. If, [V, and V of the Dispensary Report. 


Table No. XXXIX, showing OIVIL and REVENUE LITIGATION. 


9 
fo oe ae ee Number of 
YEAR. Money or | Rent and Ea * « Revonue 
movable tenancy | ang than Total. Land. Other Cascs. 
property. | rights. naetere | matters, 
ee | a | Smee ieee 
1878 .. O14 1,07 137 3,365 17,500 | 1,97,595 | 2,725,095 13,447 
1879 9207 1,136 155 3,688 25,987 | 2,01,263 | 2,297,250 20,619 
1880 .. se 2,887 560 158 3,614 4,605 | 293,162 | 9,97,767 15,879 
1881 .. as 2,300 356 197 2,862 3,686 2,02,885 2,06,571 20,904 
1882 .. wa 2,285 404 218 2,907 20,284 2,04,069 2,24,353 10,387 


Note.—These figures are taken from Tables Nos. VI and VII of the Civil Roporte for 1878 to 1880, and Nos. II and II2 
of the Reports on Civil Justico for 1881 and 1882. 

‘ ue heard in Settlement courte are excluded from these colursxs, no details of the value of the property being 
available. 
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Table No. XL, showing ORIMINAL TRIALS. 


ee ee 


1 | e | 3 | 4 i 5 6 
Cod ——— ee arora - paar —_—_— 
DETAILS. | 1878, 1870. , 1880. 188}. 1882. 
“ Brouglhit to trial be ; 4,888 3,901 3,191 3,147 | 3,221 
| Discharged... we i vs 0 $41 §34 1,008 1,285 
£2 | Acquitted 613 h84 407 542 | 583 
gs Convicted 3,193 2,348 | 1,804 1,539 1,304 
Comnnitted or referred 19 13 | 39 33 
NE eA EE RM SE PS I SEE SR RAS REE EEL NS —— SEE a SRT PE 
ou5 Summons cases (regular) es ard uy es A 013 864 
3° (suinmary) : wa | ne “é “ : ee 
fi 3 Warrant cases (regular) s | 610 601 
a3 - (summary) tg Pe a is os : 
O = | Total cases dispused of 2,619 1.985 | 1,673 1,503 1,465 
! H 
: eee \ epee coments | ee cS a) eee 
> | Death : a i a | 1 2 
a Transportation for life .. ag 28 | + 4 | 1 2 8 
4 for a term i ‘ é én we 
= Penal Penal sorvitude . | ‘ ; he ‘ 
2 ‘Fine under Ra. 10 - is | 1,533 Loot 16 1,107 est 
§ » 10 to 50 rupees es 316 156 | 10 192 162 
= » 60 to 100 ,, bs 12 1 8 4 3 
8 » 100 to 50 ,, : 2 1 1 6 
g » 500 to 1,000 ,, - ie 
3 Over 1,000 rupces | } 22 , 
= linprisonment under 6 Hicntha | 1,041 478 328 ZO 209 
3 i. Ginonths to 2 years | 230 98 103 91 82 
8 over 2 years 22 18 24 5 1 
8 | Whipping | 628 4:34 160 138 68 
2 bind suretios of the peace ees a | se 
4 Recognisance to keep tiie peace 19 18 | 3 3 | 2 
Vive suretics fur good behaviour 49 94 10 


Note. —These figures are taken from Stitements Nos, [Land IV of tho Criminal Reports fur 1878 to 1880, and Nos. IV 
and V of the Criminal Reports for 1881 and lesz. 


Table No. XLI, showing POLICE INQUIRIES. 


s{afsiefris|elwin 


4 12 


13 | | iM | 16 


Oe ae ED 


Namber of persone convicted. 


Veuther of persona arreatad or 
shunned, 


Namber of casea inquired trto, 


18vv | 1878 | 1879 ; 1880 | 1851 


Nature of offence. 


1877 | 18781879 | 1880 | 1er7_ 1878 | isco ' 1880 | 1881 


Rioting or unlawful 

asseinhly 89: 0 70 Hho! 50: 62: 87 70 
Murder and attempts 

to murder 20 19 rf 4 a 3 5 


Total scrious offences 


= 
e : 
, 7 | 

against the person | JOL | 104 88 | He | 707 1212 $7 48 43 
Abduction of martied | | 

woinen | Vote < ao Ne 
Total scrious offences | | 

against property . ava} gov) ast | 10 aaa, 338) sth) 87] lon 
Total minor offencca | ; | 

against the person co! om: wae sof 60! 38. 69, Re] 30 
Cattle theft 4 B02; 10 > Wd; v2 fe Wb] 22, Ivor & 48 
Total minor offences | | 

agninst property . : : 5 5 ‘ 593 11,152 | To, 543! 384] 468 | 923 251, 370) 264 
Total cognizable af- | | | 

fences BBR 11,449 11TH 1,12 | 883 41,288 |2,040 1,271 11,020 | TeT F901 1,406 | ei ' 68s 511 

a re 2 ee | ——— semis Gee | es aie aes eee | ee ee ee ee eee | eee 

Rioting, unlawful as: | | | | 

sembly, atfray ' 39 ua 40 li HW 21 22 
Offences relating to ' | 

marringe 3; 1 1 
Total non “cognizibi v 

offences wo! 176! 90! 392] Iho 
Graxp Tota of of- | 

fences $2 1,642 1,036 


Nore.—These figures are taken from Statcmont A ef the Lolice Report. 
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Table No. XLII, showing CONVICTS in GAOL. 


1 a hs 4 | 5 fo] 7 {| 8] 9 {10 | a {a2 | as | 
No. in gaol at ee . pS eee 
begin ae ay the Pie ca heed Religion of convicts] Previous occupation of male convicts. 

YEAR. E | | 2 F Zia, 

° @ aod a Qo 
S ae ee ee es eel ee 2 é = 3 Ez 
"a 53.3 \|241 2 § g | 8 s 
2 8 Z2lSzITEis | € | E 
9 =s'sn |!24746;,E | § | & | a 
es A | = | a >) Ca. w S } = 

1877-78 1: | 

1878-79 : 

1879-80 

1ss0-SlL 

1881-82 


Previously coi 


a. 
weet, 


Length of scatonce of convicts. Pecuniary results. 


Rr + - 


f 


~= | } oOo we * . . 
4 ou | oo 8 s | ~ = E 3 
‘ “ 2 Se °3 ?. 
TEAR, eget VE Vee ee i | ge | £3 
= Seo: wz ze r/o 2 : ; ae 4 in 
SS joes gies Ee ee ee ee et 8 s2 | €3 
a a, ~ 35 one) DES < a = ra 22 cv 
ga =” by, rer, ; Pirr yp» 3 ome 3 = = os 6 » 
S So ee a ue ie Sd Oe ee ie 5 e 
AES OR ETE TN a | EE | eS feel 
1877-78 219, 200 | 10a | 3 | 11 | 26 10,840 057 
1STS-79 Wi} owe} ast o8 17 20] 24 8} 34,833] 1,069 
1879-80 : Y : 10,740 688 
: 6,351, 1,436 
6,598 450 
: 


Notr.—These figures arc taken from Tables Nos. XXVIII, XX), XXX, XXX, aud XANAVIL of the Adininistration 
Report. 


Table No. XLIII, showing the POPULATION of TOWNS. 


a Oe Be ee ee Oe 
Tahsil. | Town. | ete Hindus, : Sikhs. | Jains. tian: Other Sed per 100, 
| | t10n. | relivions. Ty uses. ue 

| 
Gurgaon -- | Farrukhnagar —.. 8,738 5,098 | 6 | 300 2,950 Y 1,215 719 
Sohna Se 7,304 4,571 | 1 34 | 2,764 4 657 1,158 
Gurgaon (Civ. Sta.) 3,200 2,082 : od 100 : 1,149 25 451 &83 
Firozpur .. | Firozpur Jhirka .. 6,872 3,216 | 11 a 3,111 | 957 719 
Nuh : | Nuh 4,219 2,0°0 | 6 a2 | 2,158 3 412 3,024 
Palwal - | Palwal et 10,685 7,107 5 oF 3,426 1,293 823 
Hodal 4 6,453 4,963 | 7 ef 1,481 | 621 1,039 
Rewari .. | Rewart ss 23,979 14,687 | 10 7603 6,409 13 2,806 $34 


Notr.—These figures are taken from Table No. XX of the Census Report cf '281. 
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Table No. XLIV, showing BIRTHS and DEATHS for TOWNS. 


9 | 11 13 1 


Total births registered during 


the yeur Total deaths registered during the year 


Note.—Thoese figures are taken from Table No. LVII of the Administration Report. 


Table No. XLV, showing MUNICIPAL INOOME. 


Naxs oy MUNICIPALITY. ‘ 
5 
Pl)ElEle 
Aléljale 
Class of Municipality . IIL III. ITI. 108 
1870-71 . 16,021 | 6,041] 8,040] 9,670 
1871-72 .. | 26,235 | 5,509] 7,886] 7,545 
1872-78. .. | 2,642] 5,886] 8,289] 10,47 
1873-74 ss .. | 22,711] 5,986] 10,883] 8,190 
1876-75 7 .. | 24,4581 7,072} 10,000] 22,017 
1875-76 ee .. | 29,087 | 7,570} 7,180] 7,278 
1876-77 .. | 28,885 | 8,017] 7,567] 6,304 
1877-78 oe -. | $0,288} 5,721] 7,713] 6,171 
1878-79 is .. | 82,376] 7,683] 7,206] 6,409 ee ow 
1879-80 ee .. | 86,418 ] 8,232] §330] 5,928} 8,281 | 1,445 | 2,482 
1880-81 ee .. | 32,962 | 8,025 8,407} 6,497 | 4,680] 2,556 | 8,142 


1881-82 “e .. | 33,877 | 7,736] 8,215] 5,904] 4,928 | 2,494) 2,300 
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